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Lave Essential in Good Work l 


Love is essential in business. 

In the first place no man is likely to make much of 
a success of his work unless he loves it. 

One merchant who sold brass and copper orna- 
ments that had been made by hand spoke of them as 
showing “the loving marks of the hammer.” 

By this he meant that they were the kind that 
were wrought out by workmen who had a personal 
and passionate interest in their craft. 

And that is the kind of interest that characterises 
all great art. 

One painter said that he secured the brilliant ef- 
fects of color for which he was famous “by mixing 
his colors with his blood.” 

It was said of a certain writer that he threw him- 
self “soul foremost” into his book. 

If you have ever had the privilege of knowing a 
great merchant, you have been struck by the fact 
that to him his business organization is not a mere 
money-making schem 
he pours all his desires and ambitions, 

The man who works for his wage only is sure to 
be a second-rater. 


IMPORTING CO., 


225 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INC. 
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In fact, the difference between common labor and 
craftmanship is simply love. 

The artist works primarily because he loves the 
things he produces; the artizan works for so many 
dollars a day. That is the difference between great 
work and small. 

The kind of a labor movement the world most 
needs is not one the object of which is to secure more 
wages for the workers, but one that has for its object 
to ennoble work, to make men love their work and 
to bring out the glory and divinity of good work. 

The old aristocracy was based upon idleness. It 
was considered ignobile to be in trade or to do any- 
thing useful. To work for wages stamped a man as 
a common and vulgar person, The kings and nobles 
strutted about and divided their time between the 
lascivious pursuits of amusement in time of peace 
and the mad pursuit of murder in time of war. That 
old order is passing. 

The clocks of the world strike the doom of the 
nobility of idleness. 


F.C. 


There are four things that s 
word, the arrow sped from the 
time that is past, 


beyond recall; the spoken 
ow, the march of fate, and 


Arabian Proverb. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


The scientifie inventions of the 
ern age are bringing all the natio 
close to each other that we thought a 
magazine carrying the cultures and ci- 
vilizations of the world, even to a limit- 
ed extent, will help to remove our long- 
felt want and will inspire in us a true 
spirit of undestanding and comrades 

And that is broadly the reason why 

we have been publishing this Magazine 
for all these years, 
We are no longer li 
ompartments just by ou 
Individuals are not all gods or angels 
There are all sorts of people living in 
this world. Nations are eomposed of in- 
dividuals, They have their glories as 
well as their weaknesses, too, It is 
man's problem to understand all sides 
of life and thus to build up a Universal 
Humanity. 

We shall feel highly flattered if you 
would write us from time to time and 


mod- 


ing in watertight 
elves, 


patronize our Magazine by becoming its 
subscriber; and introduce it also to your 
friends, 
‘Thanking you in advance, 
Yours truly 
The Manager, Atlantica. 


EDITOR OF ATLANTICA 


Jan. 1, 1987. 

Dear 
The scholarly article “PEACE OR 
DELUGE” by Pellegrino D’Acierno in 


the “ATLANTICA” of Dec, Ist 1934 
merits careful consideration and study. 
However, I am inclined to take friend- 
ly exception to the premises on which 
the author rears his superstructure of 
perpetual peace. He cites as worthy 
of emulation the striking example of 
the peaceful relations between Canada 
and the United States for over 100 
years. Divesting oneself of all theoreti- 
cal considerations, it is easy to see, even 
without the wisdom of a Nesto 
both Canada and the United States are 
richly endowed with all the essential 
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natural resources, and, furthermore, still 
have at their disposal vast areas of 
untapped wealth for future exploitation. 
‘These blessings of nature, together with 
cly small population in each 
y, account for the 3000 miles of 
unguar untortified frontier, In 
plain English, Canada and the United 
States are Empires in themselves. This 
py slate of affairs does not hold true 
in. other parts of the globe, Particul 
in Central Europe and in Asia, we find 
whole countries, economically under- 
privileged, overpopulated, and hopeless- 
ly short of natural resourees, 
Straizht-jackets imposed on these less 
fortunate countries by vague theor 
are soon going to be burst open bj 
mighty efforts of virile races whose 


pleas for justice have long fallen on deat 
cars, 
Patiently, the author of “Peace or 


Deluge”, with the zeal of an apostle, 
builds a ladder of 9 rungs, 5 less than 
the famous Wilsonian Axioms of Peace, 
and hopes to climb up to the Promised 
Land of Peace Everlasting. With the 
present type of mortals peopling this 
earth, I am afraid that the well meaning 
writer will do the climbing alone. 


Vincent 


When the American commander ex- 
plained that the United States and Spain 
were at war and that he had been bom- 
rding the forts, not saluting their flag, 
the Spaniard was speechless with ama- 
zement. The last mail had been receiv- 
ed early in April, and contained no hint 
of impending hostilities. 


A JAPANESE POEM 
Translated By Miyamori Asataro 


PLUM-BLOSSOM 
In my garden plum flower petals 
Lightly falling! 
Or are they rather flakes of snow 
From the high heavens drifting? 
Tabito. 
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# FASCISM and ART %&§ 


JHROUGH a thousand interesting 

and contradictory experiences, above 

all in the field cf the plastie arts, 
we see something maturing which is the 
fruit of the Fascist background in 
dern Italy in the world of art. To 
it “Fascist Art” at the present moment 
would be excessive. It may possibly be 
said that Faseism and this form of art 
spring from a common root of forse and 
energy, of the desire for action, great- 
ness and ower of the Italian nation and 
Italian civilization 

In the recent field of literature this 
desire for active power is but vaguely 
jle. The forces that make it con- 
temporary are not clearly outlined, In 
the belief that reality inspires art, it fol- 
lows that life draws its inspiration from 
art and is motivated by it, because the 
spirit, in its creative features, is far 
more pliable and farsighted than mat- 
ter, Italy, as an ideal, had its real e; 
istenee in the spirit. It existed in the 
genius of its poets long before Italian 
unity had beeome a part of history. 
Thus, it becomes evident that art was 
Fascist long before Fascism existed, It 
has prepared the Fascist background 
which now contributes to its develop- 
ment along given lines. The process of 
its development may be traced to three 
great poets, Carducci, Pascoli and D'An- 
nunzio. 

What appeared to these three men as 
a loftier national inspiration, we find in 
Fascism, together with the effort to be 
rid, once and for all, of the formalistic 
remnants of what was sentimentalism in 
the teacher and become rhetoric in the 
pupils, 

To find someone who will free Italy 
from this putrid remnant with a powe 
ful sweep of the broom, or of the wing, 
we must sweep from poetry to polities 
and from Iyries to polemics. After all 
Carducci was a powerful controvi 
list, not only in prose but also in the 
verse of “Versaglia” and “La Consulta 
Araldica;" and perhaps Carducei the 
controversialist is the teacher of Benito 
Mussolini, the journalist, more than may 
appear on the surface. From Gabriele 
D'Annunzio we must, therefore, swee 
on to Mussolini, From the large parch- 
ment volumes arranged under the head- 
ing of astronomical mythology we mut 
advance to the thin newspaper of 1914, 
printed upon cellulose of the worst 
with the characters of a worn-out print- 


sine 
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ing press and entitled, “I Popolo d'Ita- 
lia”, 

The Fascist style, the exemplary model 
of the qualities and the prerogatives 
that are to distinguish Fascist art, are 
all marked out in the prose of Mussolini 
the writer, who has fed upon the Car 
duceian precept; “He who uses four 
words to say what he might say in three 
is a thief.” His style as a journalist, an 
orator and a writer is simple, personal 
to a marked degree, unpredictable and 
znimated by immediate and direct sin- 
cerity. 

By the hypnotic power that his per- 
sonality exerts over all Italian and es- 
pecially over the youths of the new 
telleetual classes, it is to be hoped and 
desired, that in accordance with his ex- 
ample, propriety and sincerity of thought 
and form may become a general style 
end method, even though this may be 
only a fad of snobbish imitation, Fads 
and snobbishness play an important role 
in the evolution and perfecting of new 
aristocracies, 

Revolution are accomplished in all 
ids, from the religious to the social, 
from philosophical te the artistic, above 
y a change of slogans, They are ne- 
complished by throwing out, first to the 
aggressive minorities, then to the mus- 
ses, new slogans that halt them, sur- 
prise them, make them reflect and final- 
ly sweep them on to enthusinsin ard 
action. Simplicity, conciseness and el 
ness of thought and expression are 
slogans for the arti tie style of a new 
regime and a reborn nation, 

The stupendously subtle theatre of Pi- 
randello is not a Fascist creation, nor 
cun the work of Grazia Deledda be said 
to be connected with the spiritual move- 
ment of Fascism. Nevertheless, it is 
not by chance that the attention of the 
world has recently been riveted upon 
these two Italian writers with the award- 
ing of the Nobel prize to Deledda and 
the wide recognition of Pirand=llo's 
theatre, It is undoubted that the w 
of these two lofty minds has been grent- 
ly aided abroad by the increased consi 
eration which Italy and all that hai 
from Italy enjoys. 

In Italy and abroad, whatever is It 
lian and daring is appreciated and en 
couraged, Italian spiritual values are 
no longer systematically trampled upon 
and despised, 

The foundation of an Italian Academy 


vent 


has been solemnly announced. The Pala- 
ce of Farnesina in Rome has been pur- 
chased as its headquarters. People of 
authority are speaking of the govern- 
wnt institution of annual prizes for the 
best work of literature, and of scholar- 
ships for artists, A Royal Opera Thea- 
trea national stage of lyric art, is about 
to open in Rome. The government is no 
longer agnostic, the State is no longer 
absent from concourses of literature and 
art, Our composers will no longer be 
compelled to knock vainly at the doors 
of famous theatres to which access is 
refused or disputed. Pizzetti, Respighi, 
Malipiero, Casella, de Sabata and others 
are names that inspire confidence; Tta- 
lian musie sings pensive in their souls, 
with a spontaneity that is pondered and 
not superficial. 

But above all, the plastie arts 
tecture, sculpture and painting, are be- 
ginning to have in Italy an importance 
and a physiognomy of their own, The 
style of the classical Twentieth Century, 
which is the Fascist style, will begin 
here and hence impose itself upon the 
world, 

Benito Mussolini in Italy is accom- 
plishing with every means at his dis- 
posal and with all his energy such his- 
torie work as was accomplished in France 
hy a great dynasty and by men of re- 
nius, from Louis XI thru Richelieu, Ma- 
rarin, Colbert, and Louis XIV, down to 
Napoleon I, Haussman, and Napoleon HI. 
He is giving Italy a conseiousness of the 
unity and moral grandeur of the nation 
thru the unity and the visible and the 
material grandeur of its capi 

This work of centraliztion certainly 
involves grievous sacrifices, mutilation 
and diminuitions for the other cities of 
the "many-lived Italian race;” but it is 
necessary and fruitful. Rome is on its 
way to become a great capital, a unique 
city of ancient and modern beauty. There 
i to be air, light, space and solitude 
(respect, in short), around the monu- 
ments of the past. No falsifications, no 
restorations; the pickaxe, the broom and 
cleanliness are to prevail upon the para- 
sitie growth that has formed in the 
course of centuries around the majestic 
ruins, And these will be strenghtened 
so that they may survive 

We have a group of archit Bras- 
Piacentini, Limongelli and others 
in Rome; Muzio Buzzi, Ponti, De Finet- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THE WAR FOR WHITE GOLD 


S for petroleum and for primary 
products held indispensable to the 
life of man, as also for cotton— 

known to industrialists as white gold in 
their vernacular—a furious struggle 
takes place between the countries and 
the great industrialists for the mono- 
poly of its production and sale. Every 
country in which this plant of the snow 
white flowers is able to flourish becomes 
the producers’ aim and every means is 
directed toward its ownership and ex- 
ploitation. Armies of technicians and 
laborers, from Africa to the Orient, are 
in a constant movement; and, in the 
leading capitals, the most important 
financial centers, the major countries of 
the industry direct and maintain this 
gigantic struggle for cotton, 

Man has lived for thousands of years 
without knowing this high production 
fever—this diffusion of any material he 
can find use for, so characteristic of our 
own time. Already for a century he has 
done nothing but create new needs or 
augment the old, the better to involve 


Silvio Spadazzi 


the whole world, Was man happier then 
than he is now? 

Where will this intense struggle for 
the conquest of resources lead us—those 
primary products that alter the appear- 
ance of our habits, of continents, of the 
entire earth, that creates and dest 
at the same time? 

The word “cotton” is continuously 
spoken. Cotton, in one manner or an- 
the 


other, is in constant need, equally b 
negroes of the equator to the Es! 
of the north. Cotton today serves several 
indispensable uses; from it is obtained 
among other things, cotton batting which 
serves to heal and gun-cotton which ser- 
ves to destroy. 

Around this product, its importance, 
hitsory, the rivalry it kindles, has 
come a work from the publishing house 
Bompiani, newly edited and adorned 
with a complimentary typography, the 
suggestive book by Anton Zischka: The 
Secret War for Cotton, Interesting, ss 
a romance in dramatic tints, the read- 
ing of it becomes all the more vital for 


reason that all its content is not a 
creation of fantasy, but the reality of 
the life and history of our times, 

The book is eager to show how wars 
for the monopoly of the primary pro- 
ducts are utterly useless, that in the 
struggle for the maintenance of pre- 
dominance, possession of markets and 
remunerative prices the produet itself is 
destroyed. 

“While some countries,” writes Zisch- 
ka, “are beset by difficulties in the pro- 
duction of cotton and are reduced at tre- 
mendous produce artificial 
fibre, Washington distribute; millions of 
dollars to induce the American planter 
to destroy one-fourth of his harvest. 
While in the southern regions of the 
United States, giant tractors devastate 
the blossoming cotton fields, and the 
white gold” is destroyed by fire, while 
n Acintic Russia about 250,000 men 
struggle against heat, insects, scarci 
of water and solitude, all in an effort 
to transform the rocky deserts of land 
into fertile cotton fields.” 

In every part of the globe, with every 
conceivable weapon, they fight for the 
ownership of this “gold.” Because of it 
they have discovered new lands, search- 
ed every corner of the earth in the ef- 
fort to find the soil and climate that 
will nourish this plant. 

Cotton-weaving is traced back to the 
valley of the Indus as far back as 4000 B, 
C. Every region of the Orient since 
then cultivated it. In the far distant 
Past, every vast and remote region has 
had, you might say, the monopoly of a 
given production, The art of weaving 
cotton was, for two thousand years, a 
secret of the Hindus, No country man- 
ipulated it quite as well as they did in 
India, And the same is true of linen in 
Egypt and of silk in China, Since then 
have begun the struggles for the dominion 
of the markets: Babylonia, for example, 
importing cotton, silk, etc., from India, 
Fersia, China and Arabia and, with these 
acquisitions, monopolized the markets. 
This commercial supremacy of the sacr- 
ed city rekindled the rivalry between the 
countries. Many centuries after, Italian 
iation, with her commercial repu- 
navigated and fought in the near 
Orient, religions and markets being her 
objectives 


losses to 


Marco Polo, the great traveller, was 

subsidized by the Venetian merchants 

of cotton and silk. Columbus was the 
(Continued on page 22) 
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THE BUILDER 


OF A NEW ITALY 


ASCISM has come as a revolution 

F it its sevattionry spirit ie very 
different from the revolutionary 
spirits that have swayed mankind now 
and then, It breathes a distinct note in 
its philosophy and as such is very differ- 
ent from other political philosophies that 
cne finds in some other parts of the 
world. And as its philosophy Fascism 
does not export any idea of foreign poli- 
tical note to disturb the equilibrium of 
the people, It rather accentuates a deeper 
feeling of love and devotion to one’s own 
country in a much more dignified way 
than the customary revolutionary spirits 
of other political “isms' 
Fascism as has been well said by a 


el 


distinguished writer in this country, re- 
presents a complete reversal of the fun- 
damental principles governing _ the 
theory of polities that have increasingly 
held sway in most civilized countries 
during the past few generations. It is 
bringing into being a new kind of poli- 
tical organization, utterly different from 
the prevailing order and copied in n 
rense (inspite of certain resemblances) 
from anything that has been hitherto 
attempted. Fascism, to continue in that 
writer’s thought has the only remedy 
for the present discontent to that of- 
fered by the extreme Left. 


Man is a social being and, in the course 
of his social evolution, he must pass 
from the stage of Nationalism to the 
stage of internationalism. But he must 
be fully aware of the philosophy and 
spirit of Nationalism as such and then 
merge, when his due novitiate is over, 
into what is called  Internationalism. 
His stage of Nationalism must be warm- 
ed up with a desply-telt love for his 
Motherland, for Mother and Motherland 
are a form of heaven itself. 

If we take the biblical saying into ae- 
count, “If you have seen your brother 
and have not eared to love him how 
could you expect to love your Father 
who is in heaven,”, this seems very true 
almost in all cases: if we do not love or 
care to love what is very near to us, 
how could we expect to love something 
which is far away from us? Is not the 
country wherein we live, move and have 
cur being just here before our very 
cyes? We must learn to love it before 
we love the rest of the world. To be 
able to love the whole world is certainly 
an ideal thing; but “the whole world” 
remains an abstraetion with the majo 
ty of us, Something concrete, some- 
thing definite, is necessary to arouse in us 
some feeling for the whole world. One's 
country is the symbol of that concrete 
something. The world-citizenship only 
comes to him who has loved his own 
country in the deepest and truest sense 
possible, 


By loving our Mother we learn how 
te respect womanhood; this is the first 
lesson of love we get in our life, By lov- 
ing our Motherland we learn how to love 
the world. 

Does not one’s country feed him and 
nurse him as his Mother does? 


BY Eugene Talmoolan 


One's own native country feeds him 
and nurses him with all that she pos- 
seses, 

When some one brings a rose to an 
Italian from his home town, how eager- 
ly he touches its petals and enjoys its 


fragrance. There seenis to be some 
magie in it, We cannot analyze all 
threads, and say why it is so, but s 


it is, 

When at the breakfast table you get 
some flowers from your home garden 
how interesting it is to you, 

So wherever you turn there is great 
charm and magie in things that come 
from your own country that grow in 
your own country. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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on 


The Universality of Religion 


world which have come down to us 
from time prehistorie—Hinduism, Zoro- 
ustrianism, and Judaism, These all have 
received tremendous shocks and all of 
them prove by their survival their in- 
ternal strength, But while Juadism fail- 
ed to absorb Christianity and was dri- 
ven out of its place of birth by its all- 
conquering daughter, and a hundred 
thousand Parsis are all that are left to 
bear witness to their grand religion; 
sect after sect arose in India and see- 
med to shake the religion of the Vedas 
to its very foundations, but, like the 
waters of the seashore in a tremendous 
earthquake, it receded only for a while, 
again to return in an all-absorbing 
flood, and when the tumult of the rush 
was over, these sects were all sucked in, 
absorbed and assimilated in the im- 
mense body of the mother faith. 

From the high spiritual flights of Ve- 
dantic philosophy, of which the latest 
discoveries of science seem like cch 
from the agnosticism of the Buddhists 
and the atheism of the Jains to the low 
ideas of idolatry and the multifarious 
mythologies, each and all have a place 
in the Hindu's religion. 

Where then the question arises, where 
then is the common centre to which all 
these widely diverging radii converge? 
Where is the common basis upon which 
all these seemingly hopeless contradi 
tions rest? And this is the question 
which I shall attempt to answer 

‘The Hindus have received their re- 
ligion through the revelation of the Ve- 
das. They hold that the Vedas are with- 
out beginning and without end. It may 
sound ludicrous to this audience how 
a book can be without beginning or end. 
But by the Vedas no books are meant. 
They mean the accumulated treasury of 
spiritual laws discovered by different 
persons in different times. Just as the 
law of gravitation existed before its dis- 
covery and would exist if all humanity 
forget it, so it is with the laws tha 
govern the spritual world; the moral, 
ethical, and spiritual relations between 
soul and soul, and between individual 
spirits and the Father of all spiri 
were there before their discovery und 
will remain even if we forget them, 


‘The discoverers of these laws are cal 


hese religions stand now in the 
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Fair in 1893. 


led Rishis. Some of the very best of 
them were women, 

Here it may be said that these laws 
as laws may be without end, but they 
must have had a beginning, The Vedas 
teach us that creation is without begin- 
ning or end, Science hus proved to us 
that the sum-total of the cosmie energy 
is the same throughout all time. ‘Then, 
if there was a time when nothing exist- 
ed, where was all this manifested 
ky? Some say it was in a potential 
form in God. But then God is some- 
Limes potential and sometimes kinetic, 
which would make him mutable, and 
everything mutable is a compound, and 
everything compound must undergo that 
change which is called destruction, And 
thus God would die, ‘Therefore, there 
never was a time when there was no 
creation. 

If I may be allowed to apply a simile, 
creation and erentor are two lines, with- 
out beginning and without end, running 
parallel to each other, and God is power, 
and ever active. Providence, under 
Whose power, systems after systems are 
being evolved out of chaos—made to run 
for a time and again destroyed. This is 
what the Hindu boy repents ev 
with his Guru; “The sun and the moon 
the Lord created after other suns and 
moon,” And this agrees with science. 


Here I stand; and if 1 shut my eyes 
and try to conceive my existence, “I,” 
1,” “1” what is the idea before me? 
The idea of a body. Am I then nothing 
but a combination of matter and ma- 
terial substances? The Vedas declar 
“No.” Iam a spirit living in a body. 1 
am not the body. The body will die, but 
I will not die. Here am I in this body, 
and when it will fall, still will I go on 
living. Also I had a past, The soul 
was not created from nothing, for crea- 
tion means a combination, and that 
means a certain future dissolution. Tf 
then the soul was created, it must die. 
Therefore, it was not created. Some are 
torn happy enjoying perfect 
beautiful body and mental 
with all their wants supplied. Others 
are born miserable. Some are without 
hands or feet, some are idiots and only 
drag on a miserable existenee, W 
they are all evented, why does a just 
and merciful God create one happy and 
the other unhappy? Why is He so 


Portions of an addresg delivered before the Parliament 
of Religions held under the auspii 
New York will have a World’s Fair in 1939. 
We thought it would be a fitting preliminary to our reade 


's of the Chieago World's 


tu have this broadest outlook of religion as a preparation 
for the great work that is before us. 


partial? Nor would it mend matters in 
the least to hold that those who are 
miserable in this life will be perfect in 
a future life. Why should a man be 
miserable even here in the reign of a 
just and merciful God? 

In the second place such an idea does 
not give us any cause, but simply the 
cruel fiat of an all-powerful being, and 
therefore it is unscientifie, There must 
have been causes then to make a man 
miserable or happy before his birth, and 
those are his past actions, Why may 
not all the tendencies of the mind and 
body be accounted for by inherited apt 
tude from parents? Here are the two 
parallel lines of existence—one that of 
the mind—the other that of matter. 


If matter and its transformation ans- 
wer for all that we have, there is no 
necesity for supposing the existence of 
a soul, But it cannot be proved that 


logical and no less desirable, but neither 


of these is necessary here. We cannot 
deny that bodies inherit certain tenden- 
cies, but those tendencies only mean the 
physical configuration through which a 
peculiar mind alone can act in a peculiar 
way. ‘The peculiar tendencies of any 
soul are caused by its past actions. A 
soul with a certain tendency will take 
birth in a body which is the fittest in- 
strument for the display of that tenden- 
cy by the laws of affinity. And this is 
in perfect accord with science, for sel- 
ence wants to explain everything by 
habit, and habit is the result of repeti- 
tions, So these repetitions are also ne- 
cessary to explain the natural habits of 
a new-born soul. They were not got 
in this present life, therefore they must 
have come down from past lives. 

But there is another suggestion, which 
takes all these for granted. How is it 
that I do not remember anything of my 
past life? This can be easily explained, 
I am now speaking English. It is not 
my mother-tongue, in fact, not a word 
of my mother-tongue is present in my 
consciousness; but let me try to bring 
such words up, they rush into my eon- 
‘That shows that conscious- 
ness is the name only of the surface 
of the mental ocean, and within its 

(Continued on page 17) 
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ANICI By Nicola Serena Di Lapigio 


co” Citta’ di Castello. 


Reviewed by Antonio Arturo Micocci 


ANORAMI GARGANICI is an exquisitely delieate but in 
itself inconsequential book, Baron made his 
literary debut as far back as 1907, and in spite of his 

rather large output, has remained essentially an 

amateur. In style this book—it is rather a series of sl 

— is a posthumos example of the “art prose” so long the 

bane of Italian letters—technically finished, pleasant in sound, 

indifferent to sense. It is no feat in Italian to put one ad- 
jective beside another, but Baron Serena strings them to- 
wether by threes and fours! The date of some of the sketches 

—1913—explains, in part, the style; but does not explain why 

the sketches had to be reprinted. 

This book is interesting, however, as the expres 
tendency. The march of events 
compelled many peoples to look more and more within, 
has been a great deal of stock-taking along political, 
and cultural lines. Peoples have rediscovered themselves. In 
most cases they find they are richer than they had imagi- 
ned, 

It seems to me that the Italians are easily the leaders i 
this process of self-discovery. Have you, just to take an ob- 
vious example, ever tried to get a seat in a “treno popolare” 
of a Sunday. If you have, you know what I mean, 

Was the Promontory of the Garganus, the spur of Ital 
previously unknown to the Italians? Of course not. The v 
bibliography appended to the book (appended, because this is 
meant to be neither a learned nor a reference book) proves 
that the Garganus has been the object of intense study for a 
long time. Unfortunately the bulk of the writing has been 
local, foreign, or technical. By all 
means read Norman Douglas’ Old 
Calabria, especially the third and 
fourth chapters which deal with 
“The Angel of Manfredonin” and 
with “Cave Worship!”. But “Old 
Calabria” is not widely read in 
Italy and in fact Serena does not 
even mention it in his bibliogra- 
phy. Be it noted, however, that 
Baron Serena's book is neither tech- 
nical nor local. He is not a Pugl 
se; but an Italian from a different 
region, And this is important, At 
Jong last Italians are rediscover- 
ing each other, are rediscovering 
the beauties of each other's pro- 
vinee—and going into print about 
itt 

It is to Baron Serena’s credit in 
the eyes of the Italians generally 
that he was aware of the incom- 
parable attractions of the Garga- 
nus as far back as 1913! 

What doos the Garganus have to 
offer to the traveler? Like all 
Gaul, its major attractions may be 
divided into three parts; scenic, 
religious, historical. 


ion of a 


the last fifteen years has 
There 


ITALIAN SCEN 


The scenery is grand and in startling contrast to the plains 
and marshes at its base, In its Monte Sant'Angelo it offers 
the earliest and most important example of angel-grotto wor- 
ship in Europe, a worship probably antedating Christianity 
by centuries and supplying the prototype for place like Mont 
St. Michel and Lourdes. Its history seems lost in the mists 
of time. This land figures in Homer. Diomedes, who may 
have been the predecessor of the archangel in the mountain 
grotto, worked many wonders in this region and on his death 
the island off the promontory were called Diomedean in his 
honor. 

The preceding paragraph is a violent case of multum in 
parvo. We urge readers of Italian to expose themselves to 
“PANORAMI GARGANICI". Those who do not read Italian 
will find a less pictorial but no less interesting presentation 
of the scene in “OLD CALABRIA”. 

One sketch in this book stands out above all the others in 
this reviewer's opinion, It is the sketch on the Tremiti Is- 
lands (the Islands of Diomedes). 

‘These islands, as everyone knows, have been used off and 
on for some three centuries as penal colonies, In recent years 
they have figured in the news as the place of confinement 
for political prisoners. It is supposed to be a forbidding 
place. Perhaps it is and perhaps it is only biased partisan 
imagination. At any rate, the author made two visits to the 
islands, in 1913 and in 1915, at a time when they were sup- 
posed to be no less forbidding and dreadful than they are sup- 
posed to be now. The picture he presents is one a bit pathetic, 
a bit humorous, a bit ennobling. from living the horrid 
life the popular imagination had 
conjured up, the inmates led a full 
and relatively free life with all 
sorts of touching and whimsical 
social distinctions. It is a keen 
penetrating picture, a very human 
and very sympathetic understand- 
ing of the psychology of those 
“confined”, Human nature being 
what it is I don’t imagine the Tre- 
miti are really any more dreadful 
now than they were in 1919! 


ES: “LA PIAZZA” 


Imagination rules the world. 

Four hostile newspapers are 
more to be feared than a thousand 
bayonets. 

Napoleon, 

The crow is one of the first birds 
turn as the snow melts. 

“I have seen no bird walk the 
ground with just the same air the 
crow does. It is not exactly pride; 
there is no strut or swagger in it, 
though perhaps court a little con- 
descension; it is the contented, 
complaiant, and self-possess: 
gait of a lord over his domains.” 

Burroughs. 


to 
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A LITERARY PILGRIM VISITS ITALY 


By SALIBELLE ROYSTER 


HAVE come so far, and already I have been here twice 

to find the museum locked. Can't I see it for only a few 

minutes? I shall certainly appreciate—”. 

Something in my tone must have told the young librarian 
(a blonde Italian girl, by the way) 


It was lighter in the open outer corner of the cemeti 
and I secured a good picture of Keat's slab, which does not 
even record his name but simply the words: 

“This grave contains all that was mortal of a young English 
poet, who on his death bed, in his 


that I loved Keats and Shelley al- 
most if not quite as much as she 
did; for, without a word of protest, 
she postponed her lunch, inserted 
a key at least six inches long into 
a mediaeval-looking lock with two 
keyholes, gave a forward turn here 
a backward turn there, opened the 
door, and admitted me—to the 
Keats-Shelley Memorial in Rome. 
Thad really tried twice that day 
to gain admission and had b 
misinformed about the time. 
this house on the Piazza di Spi 
gna, John Keats died in 1821 at 
the age of twenty-five; and from 
the window of his narrow, third- 
floor bedroom he saw almost all 
of Rome that he ever knew. In 
these lodgings he lived with his 
Pythias-like friend, Joseph Severn, 
the artist, whose painting of Shel- 
ley writing Prometheus Unbound 
by the Baths of Caracalla hangs 
on the wall, I leaned far out the oe 
wide window and looked at the 
Piazza with its many steps, its fountain, and the buildings 
and blue Italian sky beyond, Visits to such shrines ean pro- 
voke in me “thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears;” 
and almost could 1 throw off my Anglo-Saxon reserve and, 
like Shelley, weep for Adonais, who is dead. 

The place is a library now, where, with special permis- 
sion, students of the Romantic poets may read and examine 
the manuscripts. The manuscripts on display, however, are 
photographs of the originals, Keat's Ode to Autumn, Lamia 
and Endymien being one of the most interesting one. A 
lock of Keat's hair shows it to have been brown or reddish 
brown, An early printing of Shelley's Prometheus Unbound 
and a tracing of a Grecian urn by Keats himself are in- 
teresting. 

Late that afternoor, after my two sightseeing trips for 
the day were over I found the quiet Protestant. cemetery in 
which both poets, with their respective friends, Severn and 
Trelawney, are buried, Only Shelley's heart is there, of 
course, for his body was cremated. Shelley's child, Williams, 
is buried by his side. It was too dark under the trees to 
take a picture of Shelley's slab, but I copied the inseription: 

Sor cordium,” his name, the dates of his birth and death, 
and the Jines from The Tempest— 


“Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


SHELLEY 


bitterness of heart at the mal 
cious power of his enemies, desir- 
ed these words to be graven on 
his tombstone; 


Here lies one whose name is 

writ in water, 

Byron loved Rome, too. “O Ro- 
me! my country! city of my soul! 
he wrote, Yet so far as 1 could 
ascertain Rome has not even a mo- 
nument to him. Venice remembe 
him, however. 1 had not been in 
the city of the liquid streets an 
hour before I had hired a gondola 
with a French-speaking gondol-er 
and had rowed down the Grand 
Canal, photographing the palace 
where Byron lived when he wio 
Don Juan, the Desdemona house, 
and Palazzo Moro-Lin, the reputed 
home of Othello, and entering 
Palazzo Rezzonigo, where Brown- 
ing died in 1889. Browning bought 
the palace not long before his 
death; and his room on the third 


Palace 


nd numberless steps to the dungeon 
in which Byron once had himself locked for four day:—just 
for the experience. It was also in Venice that Byron had 
his love affair with Theresa Guiecioli, the eighteen-year- 
old wife of a sixty-year-old eount—like the Marchesa Aphro- 
dite of Poe's The Assignation, a story which also has its 
scene in Venice, Thomas Moore visited Byron in Venice 
Of course, I found and photographed the Rialto, where An- 
tonio oft rated Shylock, 

Other Italian towns and cities I saw were Pompei 
scene of Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Days; Naples, beloved of 
Shelley and the American poet, T. Buchanan Read, whose 
soul was forever ing the Vesuvian Bay;" Florence, 
where Browning and Elizabeth spent their happiest days; 
Milan, like Venice, the scene of part of Shakespeare's The 
‘Tempest; Padua, mentioned in several Shakespeare play: 
and Verona, home of the Two Gentlemen and of the tragic, 
“star-crossed lovers,” Romeo and Juliet. I thought for 
Browning again whenever I caught sight of “the gash of 
a wind-grieved Appenine.” 

So fascinating are the Italian cities and lakes and 
nountains that it is small wonder the English poets loved 
them; and it is curiously true that Italy is second only in 
importance, as a background for English literature, to 
Britain itself. 
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Whither? 


N the way (tao) I inquired of a pas- 
Tice stranger as to the deportament 
of the road wherein I found myself; did 
it lead hither or thither; could 1 r 
this road to see me there. My questions 
I confess with confusion were confused. 
The good soul trying to help me at last 
began to laugh merrily, finding hin 
conferring with a fool. But we parted 
with smiling countenances and most 
kindly feelings each toward each, I was 
amazed at his inarticulateness as he was 
amazed at my baffling questions. 

“But how did you get here sir —where 
were you going?” 

“I do not know—I was walking for 
exercise.” 

Each of us decided the other was a 
charming imbecile. Leaving him I plung- 
ed for profundities, in myself finding 
none and beyond self finding only bew 
ilderment. And the joy of solitary me 
tation fell on my soul. This my soul 
swept across centuries and took flying 
leaps into all the deep pools of Hindu, 
Chinese, Arab, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Jewish, Christian lore; and a babel of 
voices assailed my ears, Learned men 
flung papyri before me; gray bearded 
pundits muttered secrets back of their 
hands; and I boiled it down and summed 
it up with the precision of the science 
of today. 

1 would be sure and firm-footed in the 
way; I would collect data, see, know, 
sense it all. To speak politely to a 
stranger and to leave him smiling faced 
but empty handed. To have him leave 
me smiling, empty handed. To escape 
unhurt! Surely he was a god to me and 
1 to him (after the Hindu fashion). We 
had communed as the gods commune: 
for what is knowing how to go and what 
is getting places but illusion of illu- 

Fear master of life for a frail few 
moments had fled before me and my 
stranger friend. I decided to end the 
day wandering (after the best Chinese 
mode). I remembered how the Hindu 
Sankara on his death bed apologized to 
the Supreme Being for that he (this 
naughty saint Sankara) had spent his 
life hunting for the infinite, striving to 
cup in his hand, to focus, trap, enzom- 
pass with frail human mind the un- 
graspable, the unknowable, 

With my stranger in the road I had 
been honest; once in a lifetime I had 
laid my soul bare, confessing I knew not 
how I had gotten here nor where I was 
going, And my soul rejoiced. 


By F. J. MCNAMEE 
Right 


‘Two Christian friends of mine fell out 
and one word led to another till they 
came to blows, Each declared that he 
was right, Alas that one well-divected 
for should one say ill-directed?) any 


fist laid the opponent low, He died in- 
continent, 
Before he died he called me to him 


and like the famous man he was saw 
fit to fill my ear with a few carefully 
chosen words for posterity. He said: 
“Why didn't that big Swede take som 
body his size!” I hastened to send fleet- 
footed messengers with this profound. 
this mystical message to the custodian 
of famous men’s Inst words at the na- 
tional library for recording, 

‘Then bending over him, smoothing hi 
pillow I let drop the following word 
“My friend have you forgotten that y 
reward is—for you were indeed a Chris 
tian—in the next life? Be consoled, And 
moreover does not the vehement energy 
of your erstwhile friend show that he 
was possessed of the most admirable 
honesty, the most noble devotion to 
truth? What would life be if all men 
were weather-cocks even as I, lacking 
this muscular, this militant faith, this 
wonderful devotion to truth! Yea, may 
be you were right but what would life 
be if all men were like myself, flabby, 
uncertain, wobbling, ever re-examining 
before thwacking manfully, vacillating, 
unsure, chicken-hearted—! 


But the death rattle interrupted me 
and I knew not whether my discourse 
penetrated to the ventricles of his brain 
as his worthy soul took flight for Pa- 
radise, 

Blessed be he! 


Listening to an orator . 
expounding wisdom. 


The sum total of all human wisdom to 
date in philosophy, in seience, in art, in 
Welt-politik, in batik and the rest is 
I LIKE; I DON'T LIKE. Just so soon 
as you mount rostrum to set about set- 
ting me right you are on the horns of 
a dilemma: you are either fool or liar. 
For I want to know one thing and one 
thing only. Do you or do you not like 
the cut of my jib? 

In other words do we or do we not 
go to the mat? I line up solidly shoulder 
to shoulder finally, definitely and defini- 
tively with my progenitor of a million 
years ago who was born in the same 
corner of Atlantic-lashed lands-end as T. 

Maybe I am polished till it hurts, may- 
be I am muscle-bound in the brain from 
culture clutching but who cares! I have 
one question only to ask you: “Do yo 
or do you not like the eut of my jib? 


Deux Ecossaises 


ECCL.—there is no new thing under 
the sun. Solomon. 

A boringly incontrovertible statement. 
Are we not all aware that the Hindus 
and Chinese centuries ago went over the 
whole field of human endeavor? China 
tried and rejected socialism; we are be- 
ginning to experiment with it, China 
invented gunpowder, the compass. And 
the Hindus of old stood shoulder with 
our most daring experimenters of today 
in the physical and in the methaphysical 
feld. They created that miracle of ma- 
thematics the “Arabic” numerals, Have 
we one word to add to all the wisdom 
of Solomon after all these ventures? 
Where it not supererogatory to question 
Solomon's pronouncement that there is 
rothing new? 


A foolish and meaningless statement 
on the face of it. At once comes to mind 
Voltaire's “If you would argue with me 
define your terms.” Solomon gives us 
no clew as to the meaning of new. Is 
the reference to matters ethical or to 
matters purely corporeal, or (worse and 
more of it) to both? As to the material 


(Continued on page 21) 
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20th CENTURY TABLE TALK 


‘OW a days people talk so glibly 
N about the equality of one with an- 
(ther. But the question is: Are we all 
equal to each other? Are all races of 
men equal? 

‘The Church and the State had both 
combined to set up various artificial 
barriers in Europe in the Middle Ages, 
against individual effort and initiative, 
denying to the laity and the general 
masres of people the privileges and op- 
portunities enjoyed by the clergy and 
the cla 

The dogma of human equality preach- 
ed by the Eighteenth Century Ilumina- 
tion, was only a protest against these 


By B. C. P. 


artificial distinctions. These distinc- 
tons were based upon an exaggerated 
theory of human inequality. The pro- 
test against this theory was an equally 
exaggerated statement of human equal- 
ity. 


All men are equal declared the authors 
of the American Constitution. But are 
all men equal? Is it a stetement of 
fact? No one would say it is. All men 
ave not equal, rather that is the truth. 
Some are strong, some are weak, consti- 
tutionally; some intelligent, some dull, 
trom congenital causes; some endowed 
with excepticnal aptitudes for a perfect 


moral life; some cursed with inherited 
criminal instincts. These inequalities 
exist everywhere, and are absolutely un- 
deniable, The principle of human equal- 
ity must, therefore, be interpreted in 


some other way. 


The fact is that the democratie gospel 
of human equality means, really, not 
equality of endowments or acquisitions, 
but simply the right of every individual 
whatever his birth or social position, to 
have equal opportunities with other in- 
dividuals, to freely pursue and realize 
his personal end and destiny, absolutely 
unhampered by any restrictions or limit- 
ations, whatever, except such as his own 
capacities and aequistions may them- 
selves impose, 

Equality docs not mean equality of 
rights. No person can have a right to 
any position or privilege the duties of 
which he may not be able to adequately 
discharge, Children have the franchise 
nowhere, and no one would contend the 
deprivation to be an injustice. Rights 
are determined by duties, and duties by 
capacities. Owing to unequal capaci- 
ties, there can really be no equality of 
rights. 

Strictly speaking equality means only 
one thing: Equal elaim to the opportun- 
ities of life. In other words the dogma 
of equality demands that no individual 
or class shall be prejudged and prejudice- 
ed in regard to their capacities or inea- 
pacities owing to the accidents of birth. 
Every individual shall have the freest 
scope for proving what he or she maybe 
worth as a social asset and thus to claim 
and enjoy the social and political rights 
to which their endowments and capaci- 
ties might entitle them. 

te 

Then all men are equal means this: 
All men are entitled to have equal op- 
portunities and nothing else. 


But this raises another question: Op- 
portunities should be given only to those 
who can utilize them. Why should the 
stronger or the more capable offer equal 
opportunities to the weaker or the less 
capable? Would it not involve much 
waste of time and energy for nothing? 
It would not bring any harmonious re- 
sult anyway; on the other hand would 
create rivalry and competition in the 
race of life. Where is the answer to 
it then? 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ART FOR ART’S SAKE 


N Literature and Society, we pro- 
elements in a civilzation, conditioned if 
not determined by social life as a whole, 
reacting upon social life in its turn. 
The book passed in review the principal 
attempts to study Art from without. It 
‘was not our purpose to explode the so 
ciological method of criticism: we mere- 
ly attempted to define it, that is to say 
to trace the limits of its validity. 

This, however, implied the denial of 
many arrogant, all-embracing claims. 
We do not believe that Homer ean be 
y accounted for in terms of the 
dex, Shakespeare in function 
of the British climate, or Dante on the 
basis of Marxian economies. This skep- 
ticism elicited the expected sneers from 
the expected quarters. 

All aspects of civilization, while they 
are part of an organie whole, enjoy a 
large measure of autonomy. A capital- 
istic American bridge can not be quite 
the same as a communistic Russian 
bridge: but both are subject to engineer- 
ing condtions which are dictated neither 
by Adam Smith nor by Karl Marx. And 
in no field is that autonomy greater than 
in the field of Art. 

When we have explained in terms of 
Race, Environment and Momentum why 
Racine wore a monumental peruk and 
three Aristotelian unities, 
we still have to explain why Racine wa: 
Racine. Sociology brings us to the 
threshold of the esthetic problem; it 
does not enable us to penetrate therein. 

This refusal of the artist to be caught 
in the mesh of social statisties, to bow 
down, to conform, to serve; this defiant 
assertion of the Unique against the laws 
of the herd; this is what we understand 
by the Doctrine of Art for Art's Sake. 
The word Doctrine, however, is not fully 
adequate. Art for Art's sake can be 
less than a doctrine—a mere shibboleth. 
It can also be more than a doctrine—a 
creative faith, 

Even as a shibboleth, it is far from 
negligible. It carries with it a rather 
pungent aura of “Decadence”: and De- 
cxdentism is not without fascination, 
especially for the adolescent mind. Art 
for Art's sake in that sense is an “art- 
ficial paradise,” as Baudelaire would 
Phrase it; a rare, subtle and potent 
brand of hashish. This aspect of the 
problem is best represented in the life 
and works of Osear Wilde. We have no 
desire to ignore it, but it will not be 


By Albert Guerard 


the main object of our quest. 
As a Doctrine, Art for Art's Sake 
has a wider Seld of application than Art 
in its technical sense, It is obvious that 
paintings, statues and poem: may be 
produced for many other “sakes” than 
that of Art: artists are not wholly im- 
pervious to the Profit Motive, On the 
other hand, whatever we do without any 
practical purpose, for the sole sal 
tion of our inmost sensibility, is done 
“for Art’s sake.” “Pure” mathemati 
detached from any thought of useful- 
ness, and “pure” poetry, totally inde- 
pendent of any emotional or intellectual 
same quality of ab- 
De Quincey 
wrote of Murder as One of the Fine 
Arts. Lafeadio, Andrè Gide's hero in 
‘The Vaults of the Vatican, throws a fel- 
low passenger out of a rushing train, 


solute di 


(From Books Abroad) 


Why? He is not impeiled by hatred, fear 
or greed: his sole desire is to perform 
a “pure” act, unconditioned and un- 
rewarded: Art for Art's Sake. 

This conception, which is not devoid 
of austere metaphysical beauty, is in it- 
self negative, A “pure” act, without 
motives and without consequences, is so 
refined as to be almost impalpable, No 
act can be pure, and live: to aet at all 
îs to exist, and, as Paul Valery teaches, 
ll existence is but a flaw in the per- 
fection of non-existence.” This is what 
we might call the Buddhistie conception 
of Art for Art's Sake; it can be attain- 
ed only in Nirvana, The only adequate 
discussion of such a doctrine is awe- 
truek silenee. 

As a faith, Art for Art’s sake is a 
form of mysticism. It implies that Art 

(Continued on page 18) 
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YOUTH AND BEAUTY FOR ALL 


EAUTY of personal appearance is 
the secret wish of nearly everyone, 
as well as the openly expressed de- 

sive of all the others, Even the most 
uninspired, however indifferent appar- 
ently, will react to their suddenly i 
proved and effective appearance. It 
thus the soul expresses the very best 
there is in one. This urge to achieve 
beauty ean be the most uplifting force 
in life, and one must adhere only to 
that which is natural to advance along 
this line. 

Let anyone institute, as an experi- 
ment, a system of exercise for a period 
of ten days. At the end of this period 
you will feel lighter in some way, as 
though a sort of outer shell had been 
dropped from the body—a feeling al- 
together of being somewhat brighter 
mentally and more fresh. This is but 
a mere beginning on the way back to 
youth, To any very old friends who had 
not seen you for this period you would 
suddently appear better looking. Con- 
tinuing exercise of this kind as a part 
of your daily regimen of living is as 
necessary as the regular meal or one's 
nightly sleep. 

Rebuilding, or going back to the be- 
ginning from the standpoint of health 
and youth, is a thrilling thought all in 
itself when you really contemplate, 
means some kind of will power that will 
drive you to keep up the daily dozen 
when you are telling yourself that you 
are too tired today—tomorrow you will 
continue—or that you feel too badly. It 
is just at such times that something 
must be done to improve your condition 
more than ever. At least, it will stir 
the blood moving, as this just as surely 
affects one's outlook on life and state of 
mind as it does the physical well-being. 

While will power alone will suffice to 
make some determined individuals main- 
tain their continuity of daily exercise, 
when the right kind of exercise has once 
been decided upon, there are others to 
whom exercise must be presented in an 
interesting form. In other words, it 
must be some kind of inducement, such 
as a pleasure, which acts as an allure. 
However, it is not for these alone, but 
even those possessed of the will should 
get as much enjoyment from something 
that has to be repeated each day. 

The old idea that a set of exercises 
is at best a monotonous chore belongs 
to the time, not so long since, when all 
such exercise developed museles that 
were too outstanding, which are just as 


By Belle Altheah Knox 


bad for men as for women, and just as 
ungraceful. Into the daily exercis 
should throw all the emotion pos: 
a sort of joyful abandonment—a pre- 
tense that you suddenly had every heart- 
felt wish gratified, and were revelling 
in it, What will really be true is that 
you will be on the way to having many 
gratified. 

From this it will be seen that the ex- 
's used to prepare one for the study 
of ereative dancing are the only ones 
proper for both men and women. Why? 
Because they develop the spiritual side 
and make of anyone a finer being. You 
realize a joy in living that you probably 
kad not known before. 

The last few years have witnessed the 
most heroie efforts of self reduction, 
ticularly on the part of those who 
least of al! had to feel there was any- 
thing they had to struggle for. Those 
who had wealth with which to satisfy 
their desires had to submit to fashion’s 
edict else the clothes they could afford 
to buy they still could not wear. When 
they thus realized that all the indolence 
and self-indulgence put these things 


even farther away from attainment of 
the wealthiest, who are also the portli- 
est, they had their butlers carry nothing 
more to the dinner table than a plate 
of lettuce leaves, 

After several years of slenderizing 
fashions, the slender figure in both men 
and women was the only one tolerated. 
‘Then came the craze for youth, or the 
appearance of youth, From this point it 
was realized that real youth was being 
echieved, and that the years dropped off 
when the diet became a small but vital 
one—essential foods mostly in the raw 
state, 

The inevitable result of this process 
was the “flapperism" which was in 
evidence everywhere, and where it was 
not in demand it created the demand. 
Men in publie life no longer dared to 
appear portly—the comparison with 
others was likely to cause them to be 
relegated to the scrap heap. With the 
exception of those who were harebrain- 
ed enough to attempt the lazy way of 
reducing by chemicals and drugs, all 
who had found the simple and scientific 


(Continued on page 16) 
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“WINTER! WINTER!! WHEN ART THOU COMING” 
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ODDS and ENDS 


THE MEANING OF FESTIVALS 


FTER Christmas comes the New 
Year, within a week. Both Christ- 
mas and New Year are great na- 

tional festivals, and one laps over the 
other. The people seem to be increasing 
in number who are so radical, or, as 
they express it, rational, as to relegate 
these festivities to limbo as relies of 
barbarism and superstitution, Accord- 
ing to them, life is full of work, and 
we have just to move on from one ma- 
chine to another. 

Life is not all work—we work because 
we have to live, not live simply to work. 
Life is the expression of beauty. In order 
to manifest this beauty in life work 
should be woven, even more than it is, 
with festivals and rituals. Then life 
would be more worth living for, Other- 
wise, all work is slavery, and it mat- 
ters not whether it was done during the 
time of the Egyptian Pharaohs or in 
the times of today, 

Of course, the spirit of Christmas as 
a festival takes different forms in dif- 
ferent countries. In modern Russia, for 
instance, they try to eliminate the ob- 
servanee of Christmas or New Year's 
Day as such, but instead, distributing 
the spirit of it over the 365 days of the 
year by giving the people something to 
enjoy. This takes the form of giving 
the people a workday of no more than 
seven hours in length, and every fifth 
day a holiday. But whether they will be 
successful in leaving out the rituals of 
janity, or, for that matter, of any 
religion as such, whieh Christmas sym- 
bolizes, remains to be seen, 

From the report of the last Christmas, 
it seems, Russia is going back to the 
spirit of festivals. We cannot do away 
with the enjoyment of life through fest- 
ivals of one kind or another, That will 
be just as impossibile as trying to r 
move the divine spark which lives in 
every human breast. As for Mr. Cla- 
rence Darrow, well, he will come to un- 
derstand all that iluminates life and 
what is there in the Beyond in a few 
years. In the meantime he will be sul- 
kier and sulkier as he goes along be- 
cause the Fest of the people tries to en- 
Joy life through festivals and do not fol- 
low his advice. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


In this Twentieth Century we did not 
think it necessary to make an appzal to 
the common sense and humanity of man 


By Alpha 


to make an end of what is known as 
Capital Punishment, 

It is true that people ave killing each 
other, If we go deep into the subject of 
this “killing” one by another, we do not 
find any conventional or legal sanction 
anywhere in the world, for that would 
discredit man; but do we not find all 
over the world a mass of people killing 
another mass of people for no justifica- 
tion whatsoever? Take for instance, all 
these wars, What were they for? Is it 
not true an army of men belonging to 
some national regiment kills another ar- 
my of men belonging to the nation of an 


enemy regiment? 


In the last Great War the cause was 
to defend Democracy. “Little nations are 
in danger,” oh, let us go and fight and 
help them by “killing” some people, 
No question of arbitration comes strong- 
ly in our mind. 


‘This killing of one nation by another 
is sanctioned by State, and State being 
the Voice of the majority of the people, 
there seems to have been no fault in 
that. 


We are all familiar with the story of 
Alexander and the robber. The robber 
had his own sanction or maybe that of 
his few comrades and Alexander had the 
sanction of his army or maybe of his 
people over whom he ruled by terroriz- 
ing them. 

In wars, governments think with del- 
iteration what to do and how best to 
kill the enemy. They take their time 
and then these “killings” are done with 
determination, In one sense those that 
hold the reign of the government alway: 
have a balanced mind how best to help 
in their self-interested projects. Thes 
weigh things pro and con., and then give 
the orders for butche 


While these poor ereatures who Kill 
some one may do so for insurance or 
maybe for some love-affair, Certainly 
they are to be pitied. Why should these 
poor creatures be sent to the gallows? 
Will that rectify them in the slightest? 

Wouldn't it be a thousand times more 
humane an act and in this country a 
Christian act, or perhaps a Jewish act, 
to direct these men and women who 
have been eaught as murderers and take 
them in hand and see what could be 
done for them? They could easily be 
sent to reformatories; there they could 


be trained to something nobler in life. 
Let them see through the whole thing 
and they will know how eruelly they act- 
ed; how mistaken they were; and once 
they would know that they were wrong 
they would flood their life with tears 
and no end of them, All these indi 
dual murderers are examples of tem- 
porary madness, 


‘Thou shalt not kill,” applies to every 
mdividual as well as to the State—the 
State is represented by individuals. 

If we do not change our Capital Pun- 
ishment to something more humane, 
then what's the difference between H 
tler's ax and other governments’ chair, 
or noose or guillotine? 

Have we not money enough to house 
all these unfortunate people in a school 
meant for them only and supervised by 
the noblest souls that America has pro- 
duced? 


Man should forgive man not only once 
but “seventy times seven.” The State 
is composed of men, millions of men. In- 
dividuals are asked to be kindly to one 
another. I am asked to forgive not only 
once but seventy times seven, and sure- 
ly I should forgive infinite times. Why 
not the State? It is the bounden duty 
of every State to see that these unfortun- 
ate people have their proper training to 
know the beauty of life some day some- 
where in this very life. And I think 
every one is a criminal to a certain ex- 
tend although we are going here and 
there with perfeet freedom, Let us stop 
this Cupital Punishment, 

I don't think we have any right to 
destroy life, 


A STRANGE STORY FROM OU’ 
OF THE PAST 

William Cobbett (1766-1835), as an 

Fnglish politician and writer, was al- 

ways in trouble, England, France and 

the colonies in America were his pol- 


itical battlefields. 
tee 


The contrast between his publie and 
home life was so great that only when 
one knows the story of his unusual 
courtship ean be understood the influ- 
ence of so great and lasting a love that 
could bring peace to this man who, in 
public life, knew no peace. 

When William Cobbett first set eyes 
upon the girl that afterwards became 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Youth and Beauty For All 


(Continued from page 14) 
small vital diet and the un- 
failing daily exercise that took in every 
muscle of the body—realized that they 
had gone, the way back to youth. 

And how simple by comparison with 
the old way of failing ill and then hav- 
ing to be cured by a physician, and then 
—eonvalescence, This old way represent- 
ed loss of time, expenditure of money, 
work left undone and tasks aceumulated 
to say nothing of suffering, the worry 
and complexity of finding a way out— 
and too often never finding it. 

Nature has a way of supplying some- 
thing for every need and condition. It 
is but for us to learn what it is. Very 
weak people—weakened by illness or 
accident, have to be built up sometimes 
before being able to take the slightest 
exercise. Nature's way of supplying 
this effort so that it will be involuntary 
almost on the part of the patient lies in 
the power of the buoyancy of salt water 
and the action of the waves, If you only 
know how to swim, resting calmly on 
the water, with but the slightest rhyth- 
mic motion or movement, it will 
strengthen the muscles in a manner that 
is not too tiring and not injurious. Such 
attempts should be made in water wh 
though it may be ocean, is protected 
from high waves. Injured animals are 
trained and exercised, without interrup- 
tion, to run in races, and the injured 
limb is benefitted instead of hampered 
by thus exercising in water. It is the 
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harmonious and rhythmic movement of 
the water which eliminates the violence 
of effort on the part of one who is con- 
valescent. 

‘The motions of one swimming are the 
same as the aesthetic dancer standing 
upright. The exercise of swimming is 
really a set of exercise which rebuilds 
those crippled of limb, and to some ex- 
tent as to spine, which it has been know 
to do, It is the exercise which create 
the most beautiful figure develpment, It 
possesses the additional feature of be- 
ing simultaneously a disinfectant and 
cleanser of the body when the swimming 
is done in salt water. No other is quite 
so safe, as the salt content is a power- 
ful germicide, the pores and passages 
being refreshed. Then, too, the intake 
of iodine has a livening effect on the 
brain, It has only recently been dis- 
covered that iodine can be assimilated 
hy the body only when taken in a n 
tural form. The iodine extract, which 
js manufactured from the growth from 
the sea such as seaweed, kelp and m 
cannot be assimilated in the same way. 
A famous German scientist said six 
years ago that the salt water swallowed, 
even unknown to the swimmers who 
have the greatest aversion to it, is the 
rource of the great benefits felt the day 
after swimming, as the thyroid glands, 
h require iodine from the blood 
stream to create their extract, are the 
‘means of keeping our minds alert and 
active, Lack of iodine can make an in- 
telligent person so unable to use that 
intelligence as to be on a par with one 
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born with a sad Inck of intellect, 

It ean be truly said that on the land 
we dwell that we may be thus able to 
work and create, but to the waters we 
must repair for diversion and healing, 
for they give to the brain and body— 
and the spirit as well—what they have 
washed from the wealth of the soil and 
the sun, and give it to us in a way so 
quick, direct and complete as to seem al- 
most magic. But it is just one part of 
the great plan in Nature. 


HAVE A SMILE 

“LOR” 

An old Indy, seated in a railroad train, 
was observing the multitudes as they 
formed a multicolored ribbon of human- 
inty at each station, 

“Lor!” she exelaimed, “how many 
strangers there is in the world, and yet 
all acquaintances of somebody! 


HAVE ANOTHER 
“What was your plum-crop like?” 
“Well, a heavy storm blew down 50 

per cent of it, and we'd hardly gathered 

that when another wind blew down the 
rest.” 

Bad luck! could you do anything with 
them?” 

Well, my wife ate one and I ate the 
other.” 


At all events she had always the 
power of suggesting things much love- 
lier than herself, as the perfume of a 
single flower may call up the whole 
sweetness of spring. 

Willa Cather. 


“Do the duty which lies nearest thee, 
which thou knowest to be a duty! The 
fecond duty will already have become 
clearer.” 
‘Thomas Carlyle. 
one 

Nor too high, not too loy 

sovereign style. 


‘tis the 


Ronsard. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
depths are stored up all our experiences, 
‘Try and struggle, and they will come 
up, and you will be concious even of the 
experiences of a past life, 


This is direct and demonstrative evi- 
dence. Verification is the perfect proof 


of a theory, and here is the challenge 
thrown to the world by our Rishis. We 
have discovered the secrets by which the 
very depths of the ocean of memory ean 
be stirred up-follow them and you will 
get a complete reminiscence of your 
past life, 

So then the Hindu believes that he is 
a spirit, “Him the sword cannot pierce, 
him the fire eannot burn, him the water 
cannot melt, him the air cannot dry.” 
The Hindu believes that every soul is a 
circle whose circumference is nowhere 
but whose centre is located in a body, 
and that death means the change of this 
centre from body to body. Nor is the 
soul bound by the conditions of matter. 
In its very essence it is free, unbound, 
holy, and pure, and perfect, But some- 
how or other it has got itself tied down 
closely to matter, and thinks of itself as 
matter, 

Why should the free, perfect, and pure 
being be thus under the thraldom of 
matter? How can the perfect soui be 
deluded into the belief that he is im- 
perfect? We have been told that the 
Hindus shirk the question and say that 
no such question can be there. Some 
thinkers want to answer the question by 
the supposing of one or more quasi-per- 
fect beings, and use big technical names 
to fill up the gap. But naming is not 
explaining. The question remains the 
same. How can the perfect become the 
Guasi-perfect; how can the pure, the ab- 
solute, change even a microscopically 
smal part of its nature? The Hindu is 
sincere. He does not want to take shelter 
under sophistry. He is brave enough to 
face the question in a manly fashion. 
And his answer is: “I do not know.” 
I do not know how the perfect being, 
the soul, came to think of itself as im- 
perfect as joined and condtioned by mat- 
ter .But the fact ıs a fact for all that, 
It is a fact in everybody's conseious- 
ness that he thinks himself as the body. 
We do not attempt to explain why 1 am, 
why my soul, is in this body. The 
answer that it is the will of God is no 
explanation, This is nothing more than 
what they say themselves: “We do not 
know.” 


Well, then, the human soul is eternal 
and immortal, perfect and infinite, and 
death means only a change of centre 
from one body to another. ‘The present 
is determined by our past actions, and 
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the future will be by the present, The 
soul will go on evolving up or revert- 
ing baek from birth to birth and death 
to death, It is like a tiny boat in a 
tempest, raised one moment on the foam- 
ing crest of a billow and dashed down 
into a yawning chasm the next, rolling 
to and fro at the mercy of good and 
bad action—a powerless, helpless wreek 
in an ever-raging, ever-rushing, uncom- 
promising current of cause and effect; 
a little moth placed under the wheel of 
usation which rolls on crushing every- 
thing in its way, and waits not for the 
widow's tears or the orphan’s 

‘he heart sinks at this idea, yet such 
is the law of Nature. Is there no hope? 
Is there no escape? The cry that went 
up from the bottom of the heart of des- 
pair reached the throne of Merey, and 
words of hope and consolation came 
down and inspired a Vedic sage, and he 
stood up before the world and in trum- 
vet voice proclaimed the glad tidings to 
the world; “Hear, ye children of im- 
mortal bliss, even ye that reside in high- 
er spheres, I have found the way out, 
1 have found the ancient One, who 
beyond all darnkness, all delusion, and 
knowing Him alone you shall be saved 
from death again.” “Children of immor- 
tal bliss,” what a sweet, what a hopeful 
name, Allow me to call you, brethren, 
by that sweet name—heirs of immortal 
bliss—yea, the Hindu refuses to call you 
sinners, 


Ye are the children of God; the sharers 
of immortal bliss, holy and perfect be 


ings. Ye, divinities on earth, sinners 
It is a sin to call a man so. It is a 
standing libel on human nature. Come 


up O lions! and shake off the delusion 
that you are sheep—you are souls im- 
mortal, spirits free and blest and eternal, 
ye are not matter, ye are not bodies, 
Matter is your servant, not you the ser- 
vant of matter. 

Thus it is that the Vedas proclaim, 
not a dreadful combination of unforgiv- 
ing laws, not an endless prison of cause 
and effect, but that at the head of all 
natural laws, in and through every part- 
iele of matter of force, stands One 
“through whose command the wind 
blows, the fire burns, the clouds rain and 
death stalks upon the earth.” And what 
is His nature? 

He is everywhere, the pure and form- 
less One, the Alminghty and the All- 
mereiful. “Thou art our father, Thou 
art our mother, Thou art our beloved 
friend, Thou art the source of all 
strength. Thou art He that beareth the 
burdens of the universe; help me bear 
the little burden of this life.” Thus sang 
the Rishis of the Veda. And how are we 
to worship Him? Through love. “He 
is to be worshipped as the one beloved, 
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dearer than every thing in this and the 
next life, 

This is the doctrine of love preached 
in the Vedas, and let us see how it is 
fully developed and preached by Krishna, 
whom the Hindus believe to have been 
God incarnate on earth, 

He taught that a man ought to live 
in this world like a lotus leaf, which 
grows in water but is never moistened 
by water—so a man ought to live in 
this world with his heart for God and 
his hands for work, 

It is good to love God for hope of re- 
ward in this or the next world, but it 
is better to love God for love's sake and 
the prayer goes: “Lord, I do not want 
wealth, nor children, nor learning. If it 
be Thy will, I will go to a hundred hells, 
but grant me this, that I may love Thee 
without the hope of reward—unselfishly 
love for love's sake.” One of the dis- 
ciples of Krishna, the then Emperor of 
India, was driven from his throne by his 
enemies and had to take shelter in a 
forest in the Himalayas with his queen, 
and there one day the queen was asking 
him, how it was that he, the most vir- 
(uous of men, should suffer so much 
misery, and Yudhisthira answered: " Be- 
hold, my queen, the Himalayas, how 
grand and beautiful they are. I love 
them. 


(To be 


Mussolini: The Builder of a 
New Italy 
(Continued from page 7) 

We know there is fragrance in every 
honeysuckle bush wherever it grows; 
but when you pass by some leafy lane 
in your own village, the fragrance of 
the honeysuckle that comes from there 
is beyond your imagination. It is some- 
thing which you love and adore more 
than anything else in life. 

In a far away country when an Italian 
hears the musie of his native tongue he 
is overwhelmed with it. 

eee 

We are related to each other because 
we are finite. Only the Infinite is not 
related. The Infinite Is, It moveth, yet 
it moveth not, The truth is the Infinie 
embraces everything. Man is finite; it 
is not possible for him to embrace 
everything. That is why we love that 
which is nearest to us. We love our own 
mother more than we love any other 
woman; we love our own Motherland 
more than we love any other country. 

Fascism makes us understand this 
great philosophy. It is a stepping stone 


to Internationalism. 


mtinued) 


Mazzini defines “Nationality” as “the 
Individuality of a people”, And indivi- 
(Continued on page 21) 
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(Continued from page 13) 
is a direct revelation.The poet—and by 
that word we mean the creator, what- 
ever his medium may be—acknowledges 
no authority but his own inspiration. 
His art is a law unto itself, for it tran- 
scends the laws of common morality and 
common sense. A doctrine may be pas- 
sive: a faith is active, Art for Art 
Sake, thus conceived, is a refusal to 
serve, but not a refusal to act. Indeed 
it is a motive of action and a claim to 
leadership, The artist does not want 
to withdraw from world: he wants to 
dust 
as, in the minds of all ardent believers, 
religious freedom means the freedom 
to rule, Art for Art's Sake means Ar 
Dominant, Life for the Sake of Art, life 
subordinated to the service of beauty, a 
pilgrimage to the Land of Esthetie Pro- 
mise. 

Here again, our aim is not to 
prove, but to define and to understand. 
Our work would be fairly easy if Art 
for Art's Sake were a hard and fast 
system, the creed of an organized school. 
It almost reached that degree of defi- 
niteness in Western Europe, three quar- 
ters of a century ago; but even in Bau- 
delaire or Pater, Art for Art's Sake was 
an elusive tendency rather than a dog- 
ma, Three conceptions (at least!) can 
not dwell together within the narrow 
confines of a brief formula and not af- 
fect one another. ‘The Decadent, the 
Buddhistic, the Prophetic forms of Art 
for Art's Sake are found mingling, not 
only in the same period, but in the pro- 
ductions of the same man. Such widely 
different works as The Ode on a Grecian 
Urn, The Flowers of Evil, A Rebours, 
News From Nowhere, Beyond Life, The 
Moon and Sixpence, all belong to our 
field. It behooves us neither to accept 
this confusion as final nor to sacrifice a 
living complexity to logical clearness, 
a pedantic idol, 

With such a problem ahead of us, it 
is evident that no single line of approach 
would be adequate, A formal definition 
might well be the worst of all possible 
starting points. We shall first chase 


Art for Art’s Sake through the ages, 
a veiled shimmering Shape, wraith-like 
It is important to 
Sake is no 


but unmistakable, 
realize that Art for Art's 
mere idle phrase coined by s 
sophisticate. It has a trad 
is hoary if not venerable. 
eternal tendency, suppressed most of the 
time, but ready to reassert itself when- 
ever certain checks are removed. But 
we do not expect history to answer our 
riddle: true to the spirit of Art 
for Art's Sake—serves no cause and 
teaches no lesson. History will simply 
Uring us better prepared to the thresh- 


histor 
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old of our inquiry: what does the gospel 
of Art for Art's Sake propose to us to- 
day? A way of escape, a counsel of 
cespair, or a rule of life? 

It is idle to “judge” any creed in terms 
of another ereed: condemnation on that 
basis is so inevitable that it becomes un- 
convineing, When comparing rival sys- 
tems of thought, we should endeavor to 
give each of them a free rein, No 
scheme is condenmed fairly unless it be 
self-condemned. Some hypotheses will 
break down under their own weight, b 
cause of some inner inconsisteney; oth 
of stiffer construction, will fail to stand 
the impact of undeniable facts. But 
long as they are in harmony with the 
own principles, and do not clash with 
the results of experience, they are en- 
titled at least to the benefit of the doubt, 
Several parallel conceptions may thus 
survive: if Truth be one, the human re- 
fractions of truth are numberless, 

We shall therefore give Art for Art's 
Sake the freest scope. We shall follow 
it to its natural end, both in its destru 
tive and in its constructive aspects. Art 
for Art's Sake denies that Art should 
ever be placed at the service of any other 
cause. Granted: but what are the im- 
rlications of such a veto? Art for Art's 
Sake affirms that we should make Beauty 
our sole guide. Granted again: but to 
what scheme of life should we be com- 
mitted if we were to adopt this as our 
ruling principle? 

Then, after threshing out all the im- 
plications and consequences of Art for 
Art's Sake, without ever looking upon 
Art face to face, we may, with a clearer 
vonscienee, venture our own hypothesis. 
Binding conclusions can hardly be ex- 
pected: all that we can hope for is that, 
in the chaos of facts and the mist of 
doctrines, a few distant peaks may be 
discerned, 

A shadowy purpose in this despairing 
world! But are not shadows the chief 
causes of our despair? Our material 
equipment is in splendid condition: we 
can manufacture poison gases undreamt 
of by our ancestors, It is our spiritual 
apparatus that has broken down, Our 
iscussion, at any rate, will not be lim 
ed to the academie realm: Art for Art's 
Sake is best revealed, not in the impal- 
pably inane, but in clashes with reality. 
‘The evangel of Beauty refuses to sub- 
mit to Seinece, Business, Morality, the 
three idols of the modern world. For 
their itl-reconeiled systems of values— 
hard facts, the Profit Motive, herd eon- 
formity—it substitutes values of its own, 
This is a challenge and a promise which 
can not be dismissed as mere sophistic 
tion or perversity. If we decide to 
stand by our older faith, that faith will 
be strengthened by wrestling with a 
vigorous opponent. If we elect to fol- 
low the new, we shall do so in no daze 


of defiant enthusiasm, but with clear 
eyes, and unafraid.—Stanford Universi- 
ty, California. 


20th Century Table Talk 


(Continued from page 12) 

It was the French Revolution or 
rather the spirit of that Epoch Making 
Movement which started the ery of Li- 
berty, Equality and Fraternity. 1 eould 
assure you the makers of that Revolu- 
tion was simply erying in the wilder- 
ness. They did not have the philosophy 
of any kind as a background to their 
Weal. ‘They did not fully realize the 
organie unity existing between Equal- 
ity, Liberty and Fraternity. It was the 
philosophy of Individualism that wai 
more or less the basie foundation of the 
French Revolution. Liberty and Equ 
ity became the corner stones of their 
philosophy; the idea of Fraternity was 
entirely foreign to their thought. 


Fraternity is the formula of associ 
tion and it’s strange but all the same 
true the principle of association was very 
feebly grasped by the individualistic 
rhilosophy upon which the gospel of the 
French Revolution was essentially based. 
Fra y was a name added to this 
Gospel of the French Revolution only 
for the sake of it. There was no domi- 
nant reason behind it, It was merely 
the expression of a broad human sym- 
pathy, and not the statement of a funda 
mental truth of social philosophy, Claim- 
ing freedom for themselves as the high- 
tst good they wanted it for others. This 
was more or less due to the sympathy 
for the suffering people with whom they 
came in contact; and had their intense 
hutred of the royalty and the aristoera~ 
in general. 


The Humanitarianism of the French 
Mlumination upon which the dogma of 
human brotherhood was based was more 
sentimental than rational. Philosophical 
Humanitarianism can only grow from a 
clear and strong conception of Human- 
ity as an organic whole. Modern thought 
in Europe has risen pretty fully to an 
organie conception of society. 

The slow growth of this organie con- 
ception of society is seen in the advance 
of Socialism or Collectivism in every 
European country. Socialism is as yet 
u mere economic or at least a politico- 
economie theory; and its strong econo- 
mie emphasis is due to the excessive in- 
dustrialism of the present age. The 
philosophical basis of Socialism or Col- 
lectivism is found only in the new eon- 


ception of society as an organie whole. 


And this organie conception of soeiety 
really supplies the foundations of the 
doctrine of individual freedom and equal- 
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ity. The claim to equal opportunity is 
really set up not by the indidual or for 
the individual but by society for itself, 
for the realization of its own ends. If 
social life were not something organic, 
that is something which had an end un- 
to itself, if social relations were not 
something interdependent upon one an- 
other and upon the collective life of the 
community as a whole, if individual self- 
realization were possible without the 
similar self-realization of the other 
members of the social whole, human 
equality would have no ethical signific- 
ance, and human freedom would kill all 
altruism, and selfishness instead of self- 
sacrifice, would be the normal rule of 
life. There would be an intense strug- 
gle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest would be the law of the human, 
as it is, to such an extent, the law of 
the animal kingdom. Liberty would mean 
not eloser unity and stronger amity, but 
keener discord and wider gulf between 
man and man. 


on 

Collectivism is the veal philosophy of 
Democracy, Hunanitarianism is the fun- 
damental philosophy of Race-Equality. 

Collectivism is an essentially organi 
conception. The conception of the Whole 
here is not that of Unity but of Total- 
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ity, which both sums up and transeends 
but does not destroy or ignore, Duality 
or Differentiation. It is a whole not 
made up of separate parts; a whole that 
cannot live apart from its parts from 
the whole. Here the parts find their 
fulfilment in the whole, and the whole 
finds its expression only through the 
parts. The decadence of a part means 
the partial decadence of the whole, and 
through the whole, a partial decadence 
also of the life of the parts, 


Humanitarianism is also an organie 
conception. In Collectivism, Society is 
the whole, th eindividuals are its parts; 
in Humanitarianism, Humanity is the 
whole, the races are the parts, 

As individual equality does not mean 
that all men are equally endowed, but 
only this, namely, that all men have a 
legitimate claim to equal opportunities 
and self-fulfilment, in and through the 
collective life and activities of the social 
whole, Racial equality also does not 
mean that the different races are equal- 
ly, that is uniformily, constituted or en- 
dowed, either physically, intellectually 
or morally, but only this that every race, 
whatever its endowment or actual acqui- 
sition, shall have like every other race 
the same unrestricted opportunities of 
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growing to its own highest stature, and 
realizing its own specific life in the col- 
lective life of Humanity, Individual 
equality means freedom of movement 
and growth, for the realization of in- 
dividual ends, Racial equality means 
the same freedom of movement and 
growth, for the realization of racial 
ends, The one has reference to social 
wholes, the other to Universal Human- 
ity. Human equality would have no 
meaning if each individual human unit 
were not an end unto itself, Raci 
equality ean have no meaning if each 
race or nation is not an end unto itself. 


Increase Your Knowledge of Names 


FOR GOOD COOKING 


ALI 


D'ITALIA 


PURE ARACHIS OIL 


The Island of Saints (Latin, “Insula Sanctorum). 

A medieval name given to Ireland as an early 

stronghold of Christianity. Also Holy Island, 
Sacred Island. 


5 i * 
The Italian Molière. 


A surname sometimes given to Carlo Goldoni, a 
noted Italian dramatist. 


The Italian Nightingale 
A surname given Angelica Catalani, a famous 
Italian singer. Also called the Queen of Song. 


The Italian Pindar. 

A surname cometimes given to Gabriello Chia- 

brera, an Italian lyrie poct. 
* 
The English Opium-Eater. 

A surname often applied to Thomas De Quincey, 
an English Essayist and miscellaneous writer 
from his “Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater”. His habit of opium-eating eventually 
disabled him from protracted application to 
literary work. 

* 


The Father of Roman Philosophy. 
Cicero, a celebrated Roman orator, philosopher 
and Statesman. (106-43 B. C.) 
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maem som me | Banca Commerciale Italiana 


he was 21... a sargent-major in a 


foot regiment stationed at St. John’s in 
Now Braai, Trust Co. 
Passing her home one day in winter 
he saw the girl out in the snow, scrub- 
bing a wash-tub, Whether it was the 
pathetic sight of such a little girl doing 
a man’s-sized job, or love-at-first sight 
is for you to judge, He made her acqua- 


be his wife as soon as he could get his | CHECKING ACCOUNTS — SPECIAL ACCOUNTS 
ener er with INTEREST — CHRISTMAS CLUBS 


eee 


TRAL OFFICE: 62 WILLIAM ST., 
5 Branches Throughout City 


Cobbett sent her 150 guineas which he 
had saved, in order that she might be 
able to live without hard work until his 
sehen ta) lat DEPOSITS INSURED UP TO $5000. by the 
Five years later, Cobbett obtained his “FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.” 
discharge. On reaching London, “I found 
-—hħe said—my little girl, a servant-of- 
all-work at 5 pounds a year in the house 
of a Captain Brisac . . . and she put into 


my hands the whole of my hundred and f| Foreign Services — Remittances promptly Attended to 
ATRE aig | PERSONAL LOANS 

They were soon married and not even 
the historical go: 


can find aught but — ALL TOURIST SERVICES — 


his home was always a “haven of rest.” ee ee — 


AMUSING INCIDENT IN GRIM 
WARFARE 


In the Encyclopedia it says: “Guam, 

the largest of the Mariana Islands in 

the North Pacific . . . discovered by Ma- 

gellan in 1551; occupied by Spain in 

1688; was captured by the United Stal 

cruiser ““Charleston,” in June, 189. 
wee 


But the story of its capture is what 
will interest our readers who are li 
in an age where news is flashed ali 
over the world by telephone and radio, 
ee 

The, United States cruise “Charleston” 
steamed up to Umata Harbor, Island of 
Guam; on June 20, 1899. Over the two 
ancient forts which frowned above the 
harbor entrance flew the flag of Spain, 
At one of them the American com- 
mander fired a shell, by way of demand- 
ing surender of the island. The shot 
was followed by others, then by a pro- 
found: silence. 


nee 


Presently a small boat was seen ap- 
proaching the cruiser. In it was a Spa- 
nish naval officer, Boarding the Charle:- 
ton, he bowed low in apology. He had, 
he explained, neither eannon nor powder 


with which to return the American 
“salute.” ETERNAL CITY 
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ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 


Continued from page 11) 
field would any child of seven set up the 
claim that our mechanical advancement 
spells betterment? Two of these mi 
cles of mechanical creation the cinema 
and the radio do but pile up evidence 
for the school that claims man becomes 
more rattle-brained and divectionless as 
the years go by. It must be the ethical, 
the spiritual world Solomon is referring 
to. One may then ask what had he ex- 
pected: was he chagrined that man could 
not moult his soul and grow a new one 
as does the snake with his coat? The 
statement anent nothing new is mean- 
ingless, has no value. 


Which view do you prefer? The 
Scotchman Kant invented this naughty 
game of cold-hot douche or (if you 
prefer) this wicked and worldly danes 


The three worlds we live in 


AT THE BOTTOM: (NA DNE) Our 
street, Sweet and lovable; hospitable, 
gentle, unopinionated. My husband, my 
voetor, my preacher. The movie queen, 
the pugilist, the foot-ball half-back, the 
gold-digger rocking a throne, the avia- 
tor of the tabloid front page absorb 
their interest in the world out there, At 
close range fabulously innocent and 
ignorant; easy to get along with, One 
can not be too gentle with them, 
MIDDLE CLASS: A staggering goul- 
ash of undigested ideas on everything 
of the world of culture; good taste; Ja- 
panese prints; chamber music; rigid and 
serious regimentation in all things es- 
thetic; there is a way; there are criterias 
slogans on all sorts of zwieback convic- 
tions, One must, hearing these slogans, 
bow humbly and one must share the 
profound revulsion against the lowbrow 
our street world. Everything upstart is 
snered; everyone is frankly bent on ris- 
ing; the while a hallucination of calm, 
detached appraisal words full blast. One 
chides them for not developing their ta- 
lents. Art not trade is beckoning to 
them. Avoid sedulously any expression 
of opinion. This is resented. Dispas- 
sionateness is correct. To find a Haydn 
quartet silly simply shows what you are 
—you do not belong. Agree, accept, gush 
when they gush. Zum Beispiel: Pericles’ 
Greece is sacred: Euripedes always sad; 
Aristophanes always glad; pas de nuan- 
ce; all the ways of the world folks read 
books about must have an invariable 
character. A broad is called a lady; a 
buek is always a gentleman. A guy does 
not say at telephone “This is Jones” but 
“This is Mister Jones.” When liquored 
they break into department store French. 
Sidestep by swearing you speak only 
English, This world is frozen, fixed, the 
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corpse's supercilious smile on its lips at 
any departure from its code, Does one 
wish to hear something (sie) on the 
1adio is the question as one enters the 
drawing room. This is the rigueur, Ra- 
vio on the convention is to disregard the 
pansy erooning or the half-wit stutter- 
ing out the queer hodge-podge called 
news, delivered in the hash of Gullah 
end Yiddish that goes for English in 
New York. This world is refined, select, 
aristocratic (sie), exelusive, distin- 
guished, good taste. Difficult but—one 
van not be too gentle with them, 

AT THE TOP: One finds accepted 
ideas are safe beyond question, stamp- 
ed with approval of press, pulpit, u 
versity. One is removed from all enrp- 
ing of the lower caste. The interlocking 
between political power, money, ace 
ed ideas with w 
in the 


one gasps, The 
atmosphere at these heights is cold, 
rare, exhilarating. If one dissent, if one 
quibble one is gently patted on the bac 
one is momentarily skittish, pranking, 
The king amuses himself with your elo- 
quence for a moment then immediately 
forgets it. In this world one may how! 
with derision, one may work off one’s 
spleen und get away with it, It eva- 
povates overnight, You simply establish 
a reputation for elever nonosen-e; a 
good fellow gone G. B. Shaw with pe 
haps unnecessary noise. They anxiously 
wonder if you are bored. At any adverse 
cpinion the custom is to ask you to have 
a drink. Charmingly simple manner 
patience with delay, confident, secure, 
life runs smooth; this American aristo- 
craey has much of the atmosphere of 
the old world nobility. The same fabu- 
lous ignorance as at the bottom but 
seasoned with devil-may-eare dash, An 
upstart from the lower regions is at 
ence spotted and smiled over with kind- 
ly indulgence. At the top if you expect 
any attention whatever play rough, 
“Come old man have a drink 


FASCISM AND ART 


(Continued from page 5) 
ti, Rava and others in Milan and else- 
where, We have a most worthy group 
of sculptors and a group of painters who 
rank among the most noteworthy; 
which should inspire us with hope and 
faith in contemporary art, 

These must now be enabled to work 
worthily and loftily in Rome, In Rome 
every centrury and every epoch of eivil- 
ization has left its greatest marks: The 
Etruscans, the Republic, the Empire 
Byzantium, the Middle Ages, the Popes, 
the Sixteenth Century, the Baroceo, the 
Company of Jesus and the Rococo; and 
the neo-lnssie and even Pius IX and the 
Italy of Humbert I 

The Palace of Justice, the monuments 
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end documents, the marks of the striv- 
ing for greatness, and the imprint of 
each passing civilization, 

The time must come and soon, when 
someone will have the courage, the dar- 
ing and the greatness to construct a 
first solemn architectural work of the 
sear VI or VIL, the edifice of the Regi- 
me, our own Fascist edifice, in Faseist 
style, 


Mussolini: The Builder of a 
New Italy 


(Continued from page 17) 
duality is that which marks out different 
human units from one another, My in- 
individuality is that which impresses 
those who come in contact with me that 
1 am unlike their other friends and ac- 
qquaintanees. I have the same physio- 
logical organs and the same psyeho- 
logical powers as other humans of my 
class, but still I am not absolutely like 
them, ‘There are certain undeniable but 
inexplicable tricks of nature which im- 
part a distinctness to my physical and 
mental life and activities, and thus sep- 
urate me from others. And as there 
are those subtle characteristics that dif- 
ferentiate one human from another, 
though they may belong to the same 
race, speak the same language, profess 
the same religion, observe the same so- 
cial code, may even claim a common 
parentage, and may have received the 
same training from their infancy on- 
ward, even so there are certain charac- 
teristics which are usually found to dif- 
ferentiate one nation or people from an- 
other. This differentiation between the 
collective life and character of different 
social units constitutes the very soul and 
essence of the Nation-idea, 


And this very idea of Nationality 
Premier Benito Mussolini is trying to 
inculcate in the hearts and minds of the 


present generation of Italy. It has fallen 
upon him to re-kindle that ideal and to 


is a vague internationalist, 
while Blum is groping in the dark as to 
what course to follow. Blum’s liberalism 
has no color and therefore will have no 
hold on his people; while Hitler's haran- 
gues are due to political injustices done 
to Germany and, as soon as those wrongs 
will be righted, Hitler'e days will be 
over, But Mussolini as a philosopher of 
Nationalism will remain forever in the 
pages of the history of Italy and as such 
he stands out as the Builder of a New 
Italy. 


Oh, grave-mound, move! 
My wailing is the autumn wind. 
Okura. 
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An International Quarterly of 
Comment on Foreign Books 
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The magazine presents each quarter 
an indispensable index to the literary 
and intellectual activities of the non- 
English speaking countries, The vita- 
lity and importance of its contents 
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Baroja, Henry Seidel Canby, G. K. 
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WAR FOR WHITE GOLD 


(Continued from page 6) 


son of a weaver and a Spanish mer- 
chant of dry goods was instrumental in 
his audacious enterprise. 

Milan acquired a great supremacy in 
Europe with the production of textiles. 
Venice and Genoa were at war for more 
than a century for the supremacy of the 
textile commerce. Florence importing 
raw cotton from the Indies. 

Later, more than any other European 
country, England will seek the posse: 
sion of lands where cotton will take root 
and she will take it there to plant that 
she may better hold in hand the grent- 
est production in the world, And where 
the great cultivations are in progress, 
there will occur the monopolization of 
labor to care for it, and most especi: 
in North America. In only twenty years, 
from 1680 to 1700, 300,000 slaves were 
recruited from the Black Continent. 

But we are now in the era where they 
seek in the machine a substitute for 
manual labor. James Watt inaugurates 
the era of the machine and with him the 
Italians Della Porta and Giovanni Bran- 
ca aim to render practical to labor the 
forces of steam. 

Cotton begins the enslavement of man- 
kind, a thread that is known for five 
thousand years, in the last two hundred 
of which it has become indispensable to 
man, The invention of the mechameal 
spindle (Richard Arkwright) and the 
automatic loom (Dr. Cartwright) with 
that of the cotton gin (Whitney)-—all go 
to make cotton the most important tex- 
tile to man . . . and the principal cause 
between the great industrial 
‘The cotton probiem becomes 
also a military problem and acquires a 
major importance as the power of a 
country becomes greater. 

National expansion finds a new im- 
petus. Today Ethiopia is part of the 
Italian Colonial Empire, and the butt of 
so many discords is solidly in the hands 
of Rome. 

‘The English demeanor during our just 
and magnificent Ethiopian campaign is 
wel-known to all; but every opposition 
has been overcome, and their feeble pro- 
tests will be engulfed b ythe clear, il- 
luminated and tenacious Italian 

This struggle for cotton has involved 
the whole world, and in the book by Zi- 
schka it sets forth and analyzes all its 
manifestations in rich detail, to make 


it a literature that is truly interesting, 
though at times greatly disconcerting. 


The world, like an accomplished hostess, 
pays most attention to those whor 
will soonest forget. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


The sejentifie inventions of the mod- 
ern age are bringing all the nations so 
elose to each other that we thought a 
magazine carrying the cultures and ci 
vilizations of the world, even to a limit- 
ed extent, will help to remove our long- 
felt want and will inspire in us a true 
spirit of undestanding and comradeship. 

And that is broadly the reason why 
we have been publishing this Magazine 
for all these years 

We are no longer living in watertight 
compartments just by ourselves. 

Individuals are not all gods or angels 
There are all sorts of people living in 
this world. Nations are composed of in- 
dividuals, They have their glories as 
well as their weaknesses, too. It is 
man’s problem to understand all sides 
of life and thus to build up a Universal 
Humanity. 

ATLANTICA is the Magazine that is 
never thrown away. It itself is a Mes- 
sage direct from Thinker to Thinker. 

We shall feel highly flattered if you 
would write us from time to time and 
patronize our Magazine by becoming its 
subscriber; and introduce it also to your 
friends, 

‘Thanking you in advance, 

Yours truly 
The Manager, A 


EDITOR OF ATLANTICA 


Dear Sir: 


ntica 


I enjoyed exceedingly reading your 
Magazine. I think you have struck a 
very good idea in keeping your pages 
open to the discussions of contray na 
ture—for example the article on Peace 
by Pellegrino D'Acierno and a letter r 
futing it by Mr. Vincent Ippolito are e 
couraging. 

I am particularly interested in that 
part of the letter in which the writer 
expresses his ridicule: “With the pr 
sent type of mortals peopling this earth, 
Iam afraid that the well-meaning writ 
(meaning Mr. D'Acierno) will do the 
climbing alone.” I am sure D'Acierno is 
not alone in this. He knows there are 
millions 


him. 
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How does Mr. Ippolito think of elim- 
bing to the ideal of Peace? Fighting 
going on all the time in the jungles. 
Man is trying to get away from that, 
isn't it? May I ask the writer of that 
letter how would he like to have some 
fighting at his own home? Certainly he 
would not like it, There are plenty of 
people in his neighborhood, 1 am sure; 
and some are rich, some are very poor. 
How would he like the poor people go 
and rob the people that are rich? And 
1 am quite certain Mr. Ippolito has some 
money either in the bank, or, may bey 
under his pillow; how would he like to 
be robbed of all that by those who have 
no money? Let me other exam- 
ple; supposing Mr. Ippolito has about 


OUR AUTHORS 


Dr. James H. Cousins, the author of 
the article “Meditations on Art in gen- 
eral ete.” is one of the best interpreters 
of the Orient to the West. He is an Irish 
man by birth but we might say he is 
a citizen of the world, This article just 
referred to originally appeared in an 
Indian Journal entitled “Rupam”, For 
the illustrations “Fujiyama” nnd the 
we are indebted to one 
o's book— The 
of Japan. Very shortly a review 
book will appear in this Maga- 


have not said anything about one 
of our regular contributors — Mr. F. J. 
MeNamee is one of the most subtle 
terpreters of human follies and failures 
as if they are just passing things in 
man’s life like floating clouds, His writ- 
ings are full of satires deep and pene- 
trating. Many of his critics say, whether 
they like him or not, that he is an in- 
carnation of Valtaire. 


two thousands acres of land; he does not 
need all those acres to feed his childre. 
how would he like a band people to seize 
those acres by foree? 

He evidently will go to some Court 
of Justice for its redress, 

Is there no Court of Justice for mak- 

Is there no Court of Justice for ma 
kind where we could settle all these 
things and live in peace? I do not mean 
by this that the League of Nations or 
the World Court or something that Mr. 
D’Acierno suggests should necessarily 
be the thing for all these settlements. 
D'Acierno simply suggests his own point 
jew. And to live in Peace that is 
or less man’s idea in this life. 
‘There is plently of fighting going on in 
the jungles all over the world and it is 
true also nations have fought against 
nations and are still fighting, 

It is puerile, it is childish to ridicule 
this particular article on Peace. L per- 
sonally like to hear more from Mr. D'A: 
cierno rather more elaborately on tl 
subject of his and also from Mr. Vin- 
cent Ippolito. 


H. Alexander 


F. CASSOLA, M. D. 


Editor and Publisher; J. J. LAMULA Business-Manager 


Published semi-monthly, 
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WITH GUGLIELMO MARCONI 


ON BOARD THE “ELETTRA” 


(7 SHOULD like to 

live continually 

on the sea: I 
shall sell my house in 
Rome and acquire in 
its stend a yacht which 
will become my pre- 
ferred residence. 
1 shall thus be able to 
concentrate, study, 
think. experiment at 
my pleasure, far from 
all false conventions 
and from the miser- 
able struggles that 
sadden man’s life on 
land,” With such wor 
veiled with bitterness, 
on his return from the 
Peace Conference held 
at Paris and at which 
he had participated 
the Italian delegat 
Guglielmo Marconi con- 
fided to his closest col- 
laborator and friend, 
the Marchese Luigi So- 
lari, the projects which 
he was planning for 
the futur 

And in the manner 
of a man accustomed 
to go, without inter- 
mission, from the idea 
to its realization, at 
the end of that same 
year 1919, in which the 
above conversation took 
place, Guglielmo Mar- 
coni acquired from the 
English government 
that had confiseated it 
as war booty, a magni- 
ficent yacht, construct- 
ed to while away the 
leisure hours of an 
Austrian Archduke, and which instead, through Marconi’s ef- 
fort was to be conseerated to the history of radio communic- 
ations. 

He rechristened the beautiful vessel, which is white as a 
and agile as a greyhound, with the fantastic name “Elet- 
tra”, almost to express the vow which the magnetic waves, 
sent forth by him into the air from his magic ship, had to 
fulfill in reaching the most distant star which shines the 
other Pleiades in the highest point in the firmament. 

He then transported on the swift vessel, built to sail all 
seas, all that was most dear to him: from the perfect scientific 
apparatus necessary for his incessant experiments, to his 


GUGLIELMO MARCONI 


By Ermanno Biagini 


favorite books; from 
the the souvenirs of 
his youth, to photo- 
graphs dedicated to 
him with exceedingly 
flattering autographs 
from kings, royal prin- 
ces, from heads of gov- 
ernments, from famous 
artists and writers 
from all parts of the 
world. With these he 
covered the walls of 
his studio on board, as 
to create there an 


elevating atmosphere 
in which his insi 
tion could better lead 


him to new discoveries 
for the salvation and 
well-being of all hi 
anity. 

His passion for the 
sea, his skill in caleul- 
ating routes, his calm 
during the most violent 
tempests, the long pe- 
riods spent since he 
was hardly twenty on 
board warships, in con- 
stant contact with the 
most esteemed admir- 
als of the Italian, En- 
glish and American 
marines have made of 
him an excellent officer 
of the marine, most 
worthy of the title Cap- 
tain of the frigate 
which was given him 
during the European 
conflagration, a title 
which he revested with 
the highest honor, bes- 
towing prodigious be- 
nefits particularly in 
the field of military radio communication: 

For years he has encouraged and guided the process of 
perfecting his great invention, personally directing the great- 
er applications of it in every part of the globe. With only 
laboratory experiments probably the radiotelegraph would not 
have necomplished the grandiose progress of the past few 
years, made possible principally through the indefatigable ac- 
tivity of the great inventor everpresent wherever a radio- 
station of some importance is to rise or where it is necessary 
to test it, Marconi has crossed the Atlantic 87 times; some 
crossings were made on board the “Elettra” which gauges 

(Continued on page 39) 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION IN ITALY 


PAUL RANKOV RADOSAVLJEVICH, Ph. D., Pd., D. 


Professor of Experimental Education, New York University 


Italian Movement for Unification 


The reason why Ita'y has not had the 
historical background as a nation such 
as England, France and Germany is due 
to the fact that at the time of her de- 
cline following the Renaissance, in the 
middle of the 19th century, Italy remain- 
ed “a geographical expression” and was 
split up in a number of little indepen- 
dent states, under the yoke of and dis- 
organized by foreign intervention or 
power which not only choked her pol- 
itieal, economical or social nature and in 
her development of a spirit of national- 
ism, 

The three great social movements 
which conditioned the educational de- 
velopment of the last century and half 
(1) the ever increasing importance 
fonalism as a form of politieal or- 
m; (2) the gradual enlargement 
of the electorate in the control of gov- 
ernment, and (3) the change of trans- 
formation of the economica] or social 
life of a state or nation. In Italy, in the 
latter part of the 18th century and the 
early part of the 19th century, a new 
movement of extremely vital type of 
nationalism sprang into existence as a 
result of the French Revolution and Na- 
poleonie Wars. In its beginnings, the 
new nationalism was seemingly allied on 
the Continent to Liberal conceptions of 
political rights, while in Italy for nearly 
two decades the various states felt the 
unifying, regenerating influence of the 
organizing French. With the fall of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, his reform, especially 
in the realm of education was largerly 
undone. Also at first, just and intelli- 
gent government which he had given 
Italy — something the nation or rather 
the land had not known for ages — came 
to an end. The little states were handed 
back to the reactionary dynasts whos 
rule was neither benevolent nor intelli 
gent while the remnant of the German 
ruled Ho'y Roman Empire crushed out 
any local movement for liberal ins 
tion. Likewise the Congress of Vienna 
(1815) which marked the industrial re- 
volution of the Continent and which 
brought about the gradual extention of 
tufrage, manifested itself much later in 
Italy than in other leading nations of 
Europe, due to the varion: factors, geo- 


graphical, economical and even social, 
besides the oppression of Austr 

In 1848, a consciousness of the Italian 
historical and racial unity manifested if 
self by outburst of discontent against 
the oppression of a foreign power, which 
unfortunately was crushed by still great- 
er oppression. Only when the enlighten- 
ed King of Sardinia, Victor Emanuel 
(1849-1878) and his Prime Minister 
Count Cavour eame into power, the Aus- 
trinns were driven out (1859-1866) and 
all Italy was united (1870) under ti 
rule of one King interested in the pro- 
motion of the welfare of his people. 
King Victor Emanuel I of Savoy be- 
came the leader not only in unifying Ita- 
ly politically, but has also been pre 
eminent in promoting the School Re- 
The law of 1859 (Legge organi 

'asati), which established a secret- 
aryship of education as a branch of go- 
vernment, provided and established a 
national system of education, allowing 
the religious schools to remain, The in- 
tellectual side of this new education was 
almost exclusively considered and the 
ethical, humane and religious wi 
glected, 

The Italian Elementary Schools were 
mechanically controlled and the teachers 
were bound to certain curricul 
books, syllabi, ete. In the 


ne- 


Schools the number of subjects taught 
was excessive, In the Liceo subjects 
were taught in an exhaustive manner 
and the standard reached was very high. 
There were, however, no courses offered 
in fine arts, musie; and no attention was 
paid to physical development, and no 
cutdoor recreation offered to the boys 
and girls, The pupil's mind was eram- 
med with knowledges which caused a 
displeasure in the student for the school, 
rather than to stimulate him to find joy 
and happiness in the school work, The 
situation in the university was slightly 
better. The Italian medical schools and 
engineering institutions have turned out 
during the last fifty years some of the 
best prefessional men in the world, Phil- 
however, had lost its humanistic 
acter, to adopt a new garb unsuit- 
able to the Italian soul. The law schools 
which enjoy a great tradition in Italy 
had become overcrowded with students 
who had no special vocation, but who 
were trying to obtain academic advant- 
ages in the easiest way possible, which 
meant that a young man in the govern- 
mental offices while possessing degrees 
was not prepared to meet practical situa- 
tions in life. 

The World War led many Italian edu- 
catars to study more carefully and to 
recognize the inadequacy of the sehool 
system. It showed that a high standard 
of ethical-moral value in a nation was 
essential. The educators were, therefore, 
not slow in taking advantage of condi- 
tions of the school to start a propaganda 
for a reform. Many suggestions that 
were given all showed a great desire to 
change the school system to meet the 
needs of the nation. After the War the 
work of reforming the school was taken 
up by Secretary of Education, Dr, Bene- 
detto Croce, but the fall of the Ministry 
prevented a parliamentary discussion 
and social condtions remained unchanged, 
‘The reform of the school in Italy has 
been called by Mussolini “the most Fa- 
scist of all Fascist reforms,” and this is 
true in so far as it means that it is 
the most important Fascist reform, and 
no government, except the Fascist Go- 
vernment would have been able to real- 
ize it, It is, however, not entirely exact, 
if this definition means that the Reform 

(Cotinued on page 40) 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HIS EXCELLENCY F. SUVICH 
Royal Italian Ambassador to the United States, at Fordham 
University, Monday, Jan. 25th, 1937. 


WANT to thank, 
first of all, the 
President of the 

Head of the Depart- 

ment of Italian Stu- 

dies for the kind 
words they have had 
for me. 

1 am greatly hon- 
ored in receiving the 
Degree of Doctor of 
Laws of this illustri- 
University, and 
very glad that 
my good for- 
tune to be present at 
the opening of the 
Department of Ital- 
ian Studies which will 
doubtlessly increase 
the influence of this 
already so distingu- 
ished seaf of learn- 
ing, through the dii 
fusion of the Italian 
language and culture 
in the United States. 

It has been, at all 
times and in all coun- 
tries, the merit of the 
Jesuit Order to pro- 
mote the humanistic 
studies which are the 
very soul of the La- 
tin culture, in turn 
the basis and subs- 
tance of the Italian 
civilization, 

Fordham Universi 
ty, continuing these 
old traditions of the 
Order, not only pays 
tribute to the genius 
‘of Italy, bound to the 
history of America 
from her beginning, 
but also fosters an 
ever closer friendship between the two peoples offering 
to the Americans through the study of the Italian lan- 
guage, history and thought, elements that are funda- 
mental to the knowledge of the Italy of to-day. 

Particularly welcome this initiative of your University 
will be to Americans of Italian origin who are now of- 
fered a new opportunity for a better understanding of 
the mind and spirit of the country of their forefuthe 

It is not without profound significance that at this very 
moment the great University of Fordham which has done 
5o much to increase and spread American learning, should 


HIS EXCELLENCY FULVIO SUVICH 


feel need of giving to 
the Italian culture the 
place to which—being 
the oldest and most 
illustrious of Europe 
t is rightly en- 
led. 

Italy is in fact the 
heir of ancient Rome, 
not oniy for geogra- 
phica coincidence and 
for the similarity of 
the two languages, 
but also because of 
her traditi her 
spirit and the un- 
broken continuity in 
the develpoment of 
her thought, which 
through many cen- 
turies drew its ins 
vation from the La- 


After the Dark 
it was still Italy 
which, through the 
Renaissance, re-estab- 
lished, first among 
the nations, the inter- 
rupted communion 
with a vanished elas- 
sical world. 

lf to-day nothing 
but — ruins—however 
venerable—remain of 
Roman monuments, 
the philosophical, jud- 
idical, political 
thought of Rome 
still lives in all the 
greatness of its con- 
ception, “Aere peren- 
nius”, 

In this civilization 
of Rome, all pervad- 
ed by spirituality, the 
political conception of 
universality, The empire which Rome built with her arms 
was not, in fact, a merely political construction: it was 
cssentially a spiritual and civic one, in which the peoples 
subjected were called upon to take a very lively and cons- 
tructive part in the ideas originated from the metropolis. 

When, under the pressure of the advancing hordes of 
Barbarians, the strongholds of the Roman Empire gave 
way, and Italy became for some centuries the prey of 
foreign incursions and the victim of civil strife, the uni- 
versal idea of Rome was not lost, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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SPEECHES AT INAUGURATION 
Of The Department Of Italian Studies 
At the Fordham Graduate School 


Excerpts from an address deliver- 
ed by the Rev. I, Gannon, S. J. 
President of Fordham Univer- 
sity, at ceremonies honoring 
Italian Ambassador, Fulvio Su- 
vich. 


E ARE not hore to launch just 
N Tanother"Deparmen. We a 
performing a little ceremony 
which is tremendously significant. We 
are celebrating the irth of one of the 
realest nations in history, we are ce- 
lebrating the maturity of one of the 
most important racial groups in the 
United States: we are celebrating a new 
phase in the life of the ageless Church, 
Until quite recently French was the 
language of diplomacy, German of 
scienee, English of Commerce, As for 
Italian, it was about as important as 
Duteh or Hungarian, Tt might be "Ia 
language of diplomacy, ot 
science, English of Commerce. 
Italian, it was about as important as 
Dutch or hungarian. It might be “la 
lingua degli angeli” but no one outside 
the Church believed in angels any more. 
The only people in this country, aside 
from musicians and the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, who gave a thought to the 
Taian language were the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water from 
Calabria, Sicily and Naples who shouted 
their dialects at one another in the 
crowded slums of our cities. Even their 
own: children, as they started to school 
and learned English, did their best to 
forget the language and traditions of 
their parents, Some of them changed 
their names to disguise their origin, 
Then almost overninght the transfor- 
first elass power to enter the councils 
and markets of the world as the equal 
of France and England and the U.S. A. 
fully eonsioon far the fist time since 
the Renaissance of her genius, of her 
culture, of her mission: conscious for 
the Arst time since the French Revolu- 
tion that the flower of Italian thought 
is Catholic thought. For the Poets and 
Philosophers of bankrupt liberalism 
speak a language that will be alien to 
the next generation, 


And what has been the effect of all 
on the average Italian American? 
Without ceasing to be a loyal American, 
he has suddenly awakened to the fact 
that his Italian blood is something to 
he proud of. When he meets a Ma 
flower American he reflects that his 
own ancestors were the masters of the 
World when the British were a lot of 
painted savages. Nor are they any 
longer in decay, like the Persians and 
Chinese, but becoming more important 
to civilization every day. There is in 
consequence a rising demand in all our 
schools for more “Italianita”, a demand 
for Roman Christian culture, which 
Fordham seeks to meet by establishing 
a Department that will train the Italian 
teachers of the future, train them to an 
ideal that is the last word in modernity 
and yet intelligible to Augustin and 
Aquinas and Dante Alighieri, 


Excerpts from an address, delive 
ed in Italian, by Rev, Gerald G. 
Walsh, S. J, Dean of Depart- 
ment of Italian Studies. (Trans 
lation). 


Discipline and Democracy; Liberty 
and Law. Are they not poles apart? 
Are not these tendencies irreconeitiable, 
these bunks unbridgeable, these values 
incommensurable? Liberty and Law—i 
that not the most irreducible antithesis 
in the modern world?....... 


see At Fordham we are, first and 
foremost, Americans. We trust that we 
know what Democracy is. Here, in the 
School of Philosophy, no conception is 
defined with greater precision than the 
notion of Liberty; because Liberty 
the very cornstone of American Demo- 
cracy. For the individual conseienee our 
respect is all but limitless, Where there 
is a question of the inalienable rights 
of human personality we repudiate any 
claims to control that might be made 
even by State or Church, We know, in 
a word, that conscience has impreserip- 
tible rights. 

That is true, But we likewise know 
what conscience is. Conseience accord- 
mg to that perennial philosophy which 


has been so luminously exposed by one 
of the very greatest of Italians, I mean 
St. Thomas Aquinas, conscience is a dic- 
tate of reason, dictamen rationis. 

The conscience which is respected by 
American Democracy is not any sort of 
velleity, any outbreak of passion how- 
ever blind, Conscience is, quite simply, 
an illumination of human reason, But 
for that reason, conscience comes to us 
with the force of law, and of a Law that 
is eternal and Divine, ‘That is why the 
rights of conscience are impreseriptible. 
That is why personal conscience has an 
intangibility that puts it out of reach 
of the longest arm of human govern- 
ment. Government, in fact, whether in 
the Home, the State or the Church, has 
no more sacred obligation than the duty 
of respecting the human personality. 

Here then at Fordham, Liberty, Ame- 
rican Liberty, the liberty of eunseience, 
is not in danger. 

But Law? What do we think of Law 
1s not Law the antithesis of Liberty? 

No. Law, no less than Conscience, is 
a form of reason. That is why another 
great Italian genius, Dante Alighieri, 
when he wished to allude to the Code 
ef Roman Law, spoke simply of La Ra- 
gione, as we might say, written reason. 
For Dante, as for any one who under- 
stands our Western, Roman Tradition of 
culture, an unreasonable law is as much 
an absurdity as a “lunatic conscience”. 
Law is simply an authoritative arrange- 

nt inspired by reason; lex est ordina- 
tiorationis. 

You sve what follows, Law and Con- 
science are but two forms of a common 
reason. Ordination rationis; dictamen 
rationis. 

Reason—that is the bridge that stret- 
ches from America to Italy. Reason is 
the key that opens the door of Italo- 
American friendship, of mutual unders- 
tanding and fruitful cooperation. 

Italians and Americans, we are both 
the Defenders of Reason, in an age when 
Renson has never been engaged in so 
desperate a struggle. Today there is 
beating against the very foundation of 
ail culture and civilization, against Rea- 
von whether in the form of disciplinary 

(Continued on page 42) 
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WAR AT TWENTY 


In A Book By Vittorio Mussolini 
By ANTONIO ANTONUCCI 


AR surely educates and steels, and 
T recommend it also because I think 
it is a man's duty to fight at least one, 
This sentence concludes a rapid survey 
of nine months spent by Vittorio Musso- 
lini in Oriental Africa as a second-lieu- 
tenant aviator and seals in a mazim 
which all Italians share, the purpose of 
his book, “Wings over the Ambas” — 
Sanzioni, Florence. The author warns in 
the preface, “I only want young men to 
know what one experiences in going to 
war at twenty, to overcome its sorrows 
and to feel its beauty.” One expeciences 
the joy of feeling himself a man. TI 
is easy in a simple type; complicated, 
tortuous at bounds in sophisticated souls; 
sublime, without a doubt, in one who, 
in going to war, has simply obeyed the 
logical fulfillment of a faith, and has 
succeeded (the author says “I sought”) 
to merit the complete and enthusiastic 
salute of my inferiors, inferiors not be- 
cause of my name, but because of the 
modest gold band on my eap." 


WITHOUT MAGNIFYING LENS 


The Duce’s sons have paid in Oriental 
Afrien their tribute of sacrifice and of 
risk with valorous joy. I remember that 
they were spoken of with sincere sym- 
pathy, without hesitation, even by the 
fearful and by the Santomaso who want- 
ed to see first before believing. If we 
spoke of them in the infantry, it means 
the news in order to travel so far with- 
outh deteriorating, was of genuine sub- 
stance, And Vittorio’s book confirms this, 
It represents a photograph of the spirit, 
without the literary drug. The facts are 
not through a pneumatic process in 
order to round them out and swell them 
in such a way as to appeal to the senses 
of sight and hearing. As a matter of 
fact, if a lack of precision can be noted 
it is of an opposite character. The 
title of the book, for example: “Wings 
over the Ambas.” OVER, at times, but 
not always, Sometimes the planes flew 
into narrow passes, between amba nad 
amba, in search of the invisible enemy 
and the opposite ribs were so near that 
many machines returned to their base 
struek from above; luck rarely conceded 


to a shooter from the land, 
cases the ambas were above, 

On such a plan of photographie exnet- 
nes the events succeed each other with 
their natural richness and nothing else, 
enhanced by a slight, sudden expression 
which betrays a stroke of the intelligence 
determined to remove (at least a little) 
the self-imposed cloack of an unembel- 
lished styl 

Mussolini’s sons fought in the African 
War in the 14th Squad B.M.A.O.1 which 
by March 31, 1936 had made a total of 
1035 peace flights for 986 hours and 15- 
637 war flights for 1820 hours and 15 
minutes. This squad while in flight deli 
vered to General Dalmazzo’s troops in 
the first battle of the Tembien 43,000 
Kilograms of munition, and 16,750 kilo- 
erams of foodstuffs to various other 


In those 


bombs of various calibers, totalling a 
complessive weight of 137,687 kilograms. 
Then the aeroplanes worn, tired, shot, 
with their motors in disorder, like the 
chest of an old fighter, were no longer 
of any use; and then something sad hap- 


pened. ‘The new machines arrived with 
new pilots and no one wanted to relin- 
quish his post, whence an enforced rest 
and a feeling of anger on seeing the 
new ones fly toward Addis Abeba and 
the veterans (what a grand thing it 
must be to feel yourself a veteran at the 
age of twenty) remained on land beea- 
use of the lack of other means, It would 
have been equally possible to fly as a 
quest, but the commander of a trans- 
atlantic would never make a crossing as 
a tourist. Here was a young man left 
restless, chafing, as controlled as pos- 
sible, but chafing. It is one of the few 
occasions in which Vittorio’s humor 
darkens. One would say that without a 
plane, there was no land for him to 
stand on. 

The same restlessness had seized him 
during the endless period of Badoglio’s 
preparation, whose plans he accepts as 
“excellent,” but which at twenty cannot 
be understood. Fabius Maximus, the 
Cunctator, delights the teacher who re- 
lates his movements, but he does not 
interest the students, The latter would 
all rush on Hannibal identifying the de- 
sire of annihilating the enemy with the 
facility of victory. So the battle that 
lead to the conquest of Amba Aradam 
ìs defined as a “beautiful” manoeuvre 
“but too much elaborated for our youth- 
ful impatience, 


MANY-FACED FORTUNE 


It is pleasing to come across so much 
sincerity after the occasional chronicles 
which—on account of a heap of imperious 
factors—tended to deform the narration. 
Vittorio Mussolini has reason to be in- 
dignant to the point of using the adjec- 
“idiotie” against a “journal 
bulletin” which in describing one of his 

ights, referred to his sudden landing 
n attempt to test the ficld,” instead 
he had landed to avoid a somersaul 
real and true incident, bad luck which 
ended well “after six and a half hours 
of unsuccessful flying.” “Stupified, but 
always gay and pyrotechnie, the young 
men got away by the skin of their teeth. 
Why say “I wanted to descend” if the 
horse threw us down? There is always 

(Continued on page 40) 
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VIVEKANANDA 


on 


The Universality of Religion 


(Continued from last issue) 


They do not give me anything 
but my nature is to love the grand, the 
beautiful; therefore I love them, Simi- 
larly, 1 love the Lord. He is the source 
ot all beauty, of all sublimity. He is 
the only object to be loved. my nature 
is to love him, and therefore I love, 1 
do not pray for anything, L do not ask 
for anything. Let him place me wher- 
ever he likes, I must love him for love's 
sake. 1 cannot trade in love’ 

The Vedas teach that the soul is 
ine, only held here under the bondage 
of matter, and that perfection will be 
reached by it when this bond shall burst, 
and the word they use for this perfec- 
tion is, therefore, Mukti—freedom—fre 
dom from the bonds of imperfection, 
freedom from death and misery. 

‘And they teach that this bondage ean 
only fall off through the mercy of God, 
and that this merey comes to the pure. 
So purity is the condition for the bes 
owal of His merey. How that mer 
acts! He reveals himself to the pure 
heart, and the pure and stainless man 
sees God, yea, even in this life, and 
then, and then only, all the erookedness 
of the heart is made straight, Then all 
doubt ceases, Man is no more the freak 
of a terrible law of causation, So th 
is the very centre, the very vital con- 
ception of Hinduism, The Hindu does 
rot want to live upon words and theo- 
ries. If there ave existences beyond the 
ordinary sensual existence, he wants to 
come face to face with them. If there 
ie a soul in him which is not matter, if 
there is an All-merciful Universal Soul, 
he will go to Him direct, He must see 
Him and that alone ean destroy ali 
doubts, So the best proof a Hindu sage 
gives about the soul, about God, is: “I 
have seen the soul, I have seen God 

‘And that is the only condition of pe 
fection, The Hindu religion does not 
consist in struggles and attempts to be- 
lieve a certain doctrine or dogma, but 
in realizing—not in believing but in be- 
ing and becoming. 

So the whole struggle in their syste 
is a constant struggle to become perfect, 
to become divine, to reach God and see 
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Fair in 1893. 


We thought it would be a fitting pre 
lest outlook of religion as a preparation 
for the great work that is before us, 


to have this br 


God, and in thus reaching God, seeing 
nl, and becoming perfect, even as the 
father in Heaven is perfect, consists thy 
religion of the Hindus, 


And what becomes of man when he 
becomes perfect? He lives a life of bliss 
infinite, He enjoys infinite and perfect 
bliss having obtained the only thin 
which man ought to have pleasure—G 
—and enjoys the bliss with God. 

So far all the Hindus are agreed, Thi 
is the common religion of all the sects 
of India, but then the qustion comes— 
perfection is absolute, and the absolute 
cannot be two or three, Tt cannot have 
any qualities. It cannot be an individual 
And so when a soul becomes perfect and 
absolute, it must beeome one with Brah- 
man, and such a soul would only realize 
the Lord as the perfection, the reality 
of its own nature and existence—exist- 
ence absolute, knowledge absolute, and 
life absolute, We have often and often 
read about this being called the losing 
of individuality as in becoming a stock 
or a stone, “He jests at scars that never 
felt a wound. 

I tell you it is nothing of the kind. 
If it is happiness to enjoy the concious- 
ness of this small body, it must be more 
happiness to enjoy the conciousness of 
two bodies, so three, four, or five—and 
the ultimate of happiness would be reach- 
ed when this sense of enjoyment would 


become a universal conciousness. 


And to gain such infinite uni- 
versal individuality this miserable little 
individuality must go. Then alone can 
death cease, when I am one with life. 
Then alone can misery cease when T am 
one with happiness itself. ‘Then alone 
can all errors cease when I am one with 
Knowledge itself. And this is a neces- 
sary scintifie conclusion. Science has 
proved that physical individuality is a 
ally my body is one lit- 
tle continuously changing body in an un- 
broken ocean of matter, and advaitism 
is thus the necessary conclusion in re 
gard to my other counterpart—mind. 

Science is nothing but the finding of 
unity, and as soon as any science ean 
reach the perfect unity it must stop 
from further progress, because it will 
then have reached the goal. Thus, chem- 


Portions of an address delivered bef 
of Religions held under the auspices of the Chicago World 
New York will have a World’s Fair in 1939. 


e the Parliament 


inary to our readers 


istry cannot progress farther when it 
shall have discovered one element out 
of which all others can be made. Physies 
will stowwhen it beeomes able to di 
over the one energy of which all others 
are but manifestations. ‘The science of 
ion becomes perfect when it dis- 
coveres Him who is the one life in a 
universe of death, who is the constant 
of an ever-changing world who is 
th only soul of which all souls are but 
manifestations. Thus through multipli- 
y and duality the ultimate unity was 
reached, and religion can go no farther. 
And this is the goal of all scien 


And all science is bound to come to 
this conclusion in the long run, Mani- 
festation, and not creation, is the word 
cf science to-day, and the Hindu is only 
glad that what he has cherished in his 
bosom for ages is going to be taught 
in more forcible language and with fur- 
ther right by the latest conclusions of 
science, 

Descend we now from the aspirations 
of philosophy to the religion of the 
ignorant, At the very outset, I may tell 
you that there is no Polytheism in India. 
In every temlpe, if one stands by and 
linstens, one will find the worshippers 
apply all the attributes of God—includ- 
ing omnipresence—to the images. This 
is not Polytheism, “The rose called by 
any other name would smell as sweet,” 
mes are not explanations. 

I remember when a boy a Christian 
man was preaching to a crowd in India. 
Among other sweet things he was ask- 
ing the people, he asked if he gave a 
blow to their idol with his stick, what it 
could do? One of his hearers sharply 
answered: “If I abuse your God what 
can he do”? “You will be punished,” 
aid the preacher, “when you die.” So 
my idol will punish you when you die,” 
said the villager. 

The tree is known by its fruit, and 
when I have seen amongst them that 
are called idolators, men the like of 
whose morality and spirituality and love 
I have never seen anywhere, I stop and 
üsk myself: “Can sin beget holiness 
rstition is the enemy of man, but 
worse, Why does a Christian 
(Continued on page 42) 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN BENT 
ON MARRYING 


Choose your wife as you do your wines. 
Women are dated. 1 know women who 
are rococo, empire, baroque, pre-Civil- 
war, regency, and women who are dada, 


cubist, post-impressionist as well as sur- 
realiste, 

I dote on my own wife, She is 1850 
England. Elizabeth Barrett plus George 


Sand with overtones of Becky Sharp. 1 
knew her date and chose deliberately 
when I told her she was to wed and no 
nonsense about it, Seen through the eyes 
of yom reform weneh she is distinetly 
und unmistakably anti-social. 

She never advocates a cause. Never 
have I seen her mount rostrums to shout 
down the opposition, red faced, rauc- 
ous, glas d with hate, brandishing 
gavels, She has mounted rostrums I 
grant you but only to read her sill 
poetry. The drift of this her poetry 
that she is lone and lorn and loveless. 


The fact is she is us placidly content- 
d cow out back of the 
barn, She is dated, In 1850 women did 
not espouse causes but World 
wars, strikes, boycotts, riots, prohibi- 
tions, prohibitions of prohibition, in fact 
all the halfwit pollyannamerican prane- 
ings we born free and equal go through 
leave her chaste and aloof. 

For her ignorance is only to be des- 
cribed by the word fabulous, What she 
does not grasp anent eauses, lofty pur- 
poses, high aims, uplift and the like is 
staggering to the imagination, incredible, 
gargantuan. Now and then she defies 
me, disobeys me, getting home hours 
late after spending time and energy on 
first aid for friends who have fallen by 
the wayside, What maneuvers has she 
pot at her finger tips for wheedling 
money out of reclutant charitable or- 
ganizations; a practical nurse, an expert 
on diet; a reconciler of estranged cou- 
ples; a patient listener to the destitute, 
the ill, the despairing! But she never 
advocates a cause. She was born, lives 
and will die 1850. 

Choose your date young man, choose 
the squaw of the date suited to your 
temperament and you will have a peace- 
ful fireside. 


ed as any wide- 
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ABOUT IT and ABOUT 


By F. J. MeNAMEE 


GHOSTS 


Onee when I was a boy I saw the body 
of a man frozen in ice, naked and ter- 
rifying. For years I woke at night in 
sweating terror, fearful of a visit from 
the dead man's ghost. The winter that 
year in Norway had come on apace; they 
had sought this lost, unhappy soul far 
end wide, to find him at last frozen and 
fixed like a fly in amber in an inlet of 
the fjords, naked and terrifying, with all 
the grim dignity of death. Had he killed 
himself? No one knew, 

A way she had of turning her head, 
gently, patient, a little tired perhaps— 
weary of what? There in her wine red 
gown, her blue-black hair, her eyes blue 
like the sea she waits for me under the 
trees, the sunlight weaving mottled pat- 
terns through the trembling linden 
leaves. I clasp her hand and we stroll 
down the path our feet had worn under 
the sun's ardent kisses. Or: tall and 
white and ccol and calm with her face 
so pale, her eyes so green, her hair of 
no color, this ravisher of hearts, like 
hushed music afar; given to strange, 
sudden caresses while she bubbles rapid- 
ly of nothing. as the seraphs in heaven 
babble of nothing for very happiness. 
Or: two laughing, weeping eyes turned 
with gratitude and expectancy to meet 


my eyes; an arm or foot awry; only to 
emphasize her exquisite grace; now 
flowing with finished artistry into the 


virginal attitudes of a nun at prayer, 
now sighing, spent and swooning on my 
shoulder. Or: the naughty hoyden all 
gold and white, always in flight, frenzied 
with merriment, never serious, never in 
repose, fainting with ecstacy under end- 
less kisses under the too rapidly waning 
moon; cold, death-like swoonings that 
baffled understanding—had the angels 
whose wings we heard beating about us 
tempted her to flight and borne her up? 

Memory—how stilted, frozen, dead; 
like flies in amber, these haunting, tor- 
turing, elusive fragments of the eternal 
that defied my effort to make them part 
of my soul. 

TOMORROW 

Weary of voices, weary of the confu- 
sion of the endless diseussions of the 
market-place I fled alone to the hill 
tops. And I walked in green fields where 
golden flowers kissed my feet and birds 
cverhead sang of the joy of life, Here 
in the cool green woods the noise of the 
city down there was stilled and my 
heart was at peace. I lay down and rest- 
ed my head on silky pine needles where 
I could see through softly swaying trees 
the sun setting in a glory of reds and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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R. TAMI KOUME! was born in Ja- 
M pan; but if in his hearing you 

unfortunately refer to him as “a 
Japanese artist,” he will in the most 
delightfully Japanese manner, say, “I 
am not a Japanese artist,” and having 
spitted on the sharp end of paradox, 
will help you comfortably back to com- 
prehension by adding, “I am an ai 
Whereupon vast chasms of disquisi 
open up at your feet, with how 
warming of fingers round a firebox, and 
much turning of charcoal with steel 
chopsticks by way of punctuation of the 
march of conversation towards some 
degree of understanding as to the diš- 
tinction in a Japanese artis's mind be- 
tween the Japanese in him and the ar- 
tist, 

The first step is a demand for a defini- 
tion on your part—What is art?” That 
is the inquisitive, analytical, western 
metaphysician’s way. But Mr. Koume, 
being a Japanese, if he is not a Japanese 
artist, is not a metaphysician, at any 
rate in the Western sense, and annihi- 
lates your question by taking a leaf out 
of his Irish interviewer's book, and an- 
swering the question by asking another 
—"What is an artist-" which brings you 
down to fundamentals. 

“Art” can be anything it chooses ac- 
cording to the mood of the moment—an 
intellectual spider's web to catch, if their 
destiny willeth, some few flies of truth, 
and, incidentally, a great deal of dust. 
But the artist is another matter—a liv- 
ing thing, not a system, and most truly 
an artist when least conscious of the 
fact; for self-consciousness holds a lit- 
tle lamp close to the eye and obseures 
the vision of both the outer sun and the 
inner. “When we are aware,” Mr. Koume 
remarks with a touch of critical sharp- 
ness “that we are painting by inner 
need we are not painting by inner need.” 
Immediacy of contact with the pulsating 
mystery just behind the artist's inspira- 
tion is lost, and mere craftsmanship, 
which is the offspring of museular me- 
mory in an individual or a race, super- 
venes, “When vision is clear and pos- 
sessing,” Mr. Koume adds, “inspiration 
is breathless and has no space for in- 
trospection. When Spirit speaks to Spi- 
rit, the machinery of tradition is in- 
adequate.” 

Through phrases such as these one 
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Meditations on Art in General x 
By JAMES- 


catches a glimpse of the reason why Mr. 
Koume, though counted among the best 
of modern artists in Japan, denies the 
impeachment of being a Japanese art- 
ist, A Japanese painter if you like, but 
artist, no, For he says, "When I stood 
on the summit of pure spiritual vision, 
1 was an artist, not a painter, a poet 
without a song.” Vision, therefore, 
springs from a deeper source than the 
point of the brush; it belongs to the im- 
mortal artist within, The restrictions of 
personality and with them the larger, 
but no less close, restrictions of nation- 
ality, must go, if ereation is to have full 
play. The mast and the flag are in the 
retinue of the half-gods, and these are 
not creators but creatures. God alone is 
Creator, and when God arrives in the 
flaming chariot of vision, the little stars 
of personality which flourish in dark- 
ness are bst in Light. 

Naturally, Mr. Koume is not the pro- 
perty of any school. The schools belong 
to him. He is master of the craft of all 
of them, with, perhaps, a few excep- 
tions. 


A few years ago he painted a eele- 
brated dancer in London with the de- 
liberation and particularity of the cla: 
sicists, and with a chastity only pos- 
sible to an Oriental. A few weeks ago, 
with a big full brush of Indian Ink he 
put the very genius of the Japanese Noh- 
dhrama into almost one cyelopie line, in 
the doing of which the twitching of a 
nerve would have ruined a gold sereen 
worth a small fortune, This morning 
a face seen in a moment of abstraction 
threatened such speedy return behind the 
curtain of vision that there was no time 
for the machinery of portraiture, and 
the pigment was literally thrown on the 
canvas with naked fingers. At inter- 
vals he is painting a portrait of his dead 
mother from life—a dark saying to those 
who labor under the stultifying illusion 
that God has given only two eyes, and 
one world. 


As we talk over these things and their 
implications in the rich twilight of his 
studio in the suburbs of Tokyo (the level 
afternoon sunlight touching radiantly a 
plumtree in full pink blossom outside 
his porch, though snow has not long left 
the ground), one soon begins to feel 
that, in this artist's passage through a 


series of tei 
being set fr 


ical sloughings, there is 
an instrument of peculiar 
power and sensitiveness for the purposes 
of art and its revolution. Progress comes 
through the breaking of bounds, and Mr. 


Koume has been by turns classicist, im- 
pressionist, futurist, But the pre-oceu- 
putions of technique do not satisfy him. 
He is the inheritor by race of perfect 
skill exerted with perfect ease, the cha- 
racteristic of Greek art in its decline, 
as it is of traditional Japanese art just 
now at the possible birth of its rennis- 
sance. 

But just because he can do with ease 
all that the spiritualists of the cults do 
individual’ with labor, he throws meth- 
od after method aside in his search for 
some circumference of difficulty against 
which he may press in the hope of find- 
ing a fissure opening towards the Light, 
This is not the fidgetting of a dilletante, 
for there is a strong calmness in all 
Mr. Koume’s work; it is the stirring of 
something indicative of the new world 
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id a Japanese Artist in Particular 
I. COUSINS 


on whose frontiers art in general is mov- 
ing with confusion and uncertainty, the 
spiritual realm. From the art of the 
eye through the art of emotion to the 
art of thought the creative urge has 
found its way with many waverings and 
civcumlocutions, and today it breaks with 
frustration and hope against dim bas- 
tions crowded with shadowy shapes, 

‘Mr. Koume's work epitomizes the 
general procession. His emily paint- 
ing is solid, physical, full-bodied. The 
Japanese eye and hand wielding the 
method of Europe, link two great tradi- 
tions. He escapes the domination of 
emotion of the highly-colored kind just 
because of his racial heritage of reserve 
in feeling. But, if he does not feel aloud 
in his paintings, if he does not use his 
palette for the manufacture of colored 
teardrops, he transmutes the joy and 
struggle of the artist into an all-pervad- 
ing earnestness that makes his paint- 
ings feel as if they were but variations 
of a central theme that might be named 


jacet. They are not perfect accom- 
plishments, and therefore dead, They are 
the shards of the artist's own blossom- 
ing, jovial gravestones smiling re-sur- 
rection, 


The true artist dies in his work, He 
lives only in his failure to reduce his 
dream to the level of achievement. It 
is in the srtuggle for artistic existence 
that the artist exists, He must forever 
strain towards accomplishments and 
forever evade it. If he cannot honestly 
call his greatest success a failure, it is 
a failure indeed. He does not measure 
his artistic progress by any reduction of 
the distance between his dream and his 
level of attainment, but by the height 
that his grasp on the hem of his fly- 
ing ideal has lifted out of the mirage 
of actuality and borne him toward the 
radiant simplicities that culminate in 
the lone peak of spiritual realization, 
the Fujiyama of the soul. where art 
eaves its easel and takes to its knees. 

Mr. Koume is not afraid of this con- 
sumation, He has glimpsed it, and un- 
derstands. “Through my art I ascend a 
step of the eternal staircase, but,” he 
adds with a wistfulness that is mixed 
with a secret joy, “there is another.” 
Indeed, it is his doctrine that art's high- 
est function is the transcendence of art. 
“True art has, neither composition nor 
color nor canvas; these are the invent- 
ions of the artists.” 


oe 

‘The evolutionary urge to which Mr. 
Koume is exceptionally responsive, and 
which carried him across the emotional 
realm, did not set him down for long 
among the fluctuating images of the 
mind. “Truth and reality, these are 
vhat I want,” he cried; not a multipli- 
city of truths, for the collection of 
truths is the business of one intent on 


stocking a museum of error; not the 
false “reality” that focusses its hard 
sight on “the thing  itself”—but the 


vision that goes towards the veritable 
self of the thing, the truth that can no 
more be imprisoned in a dogma than 
sunlight can be caught between the 
hands, Hence he did not remain long 
among the bizzare in art. In “The 
Mystery” he is a momentary Japanese 
Beardsley of a sort, moving from the 
conventional and normal, not to the ab- 
normal which is the refuge of the artist 
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who is artist from eye and hand out- 
Is, but towards the extra-normal 
wherein are the springs of inspiration, 
the rivers of living water that turn the 
millwheels of human effort. From an 
extension of consciousness in this direc- 
tion comes, in any form of art, a greater 
transparency together with a greater in- 
volvement of significance. Emotional 
and mental art may say a great deal and 
manage to mean very little; but mystical 
art, that is, art whose eyes are open to 
the mystery of the universe, means 
much, even in its silences and empty 
spaces. 

Art is moving towards this phase, It 
can never remain satisfied with outer 
perfections, Whatever be its formulae 
and methods, they are secretly shaped 
by the unshapen tradition of the future, 
and only use the past for the future's 
purpose, The great moments in an art- 
ist’s career are the moments of his per- 
fect yielding, wittingly, or unwittingly, 
to the truth that in art, what truly is, 
is so only in so far as it is the child 
of what is to be. Nay, more truly, in 
the moments of inspiration, the level 
smoulder of life is whirled by an invi- 
sible cyclonic hand into a perpendicular 
flame whose point of radiance rises 
above the historical illusions of past and 
future. The exactions of the low levels, 
which refract and discolor the true light, 
are surmounted. “We shall only see 
clearly when we look over the head of 
our habitual eye sight,” Mr. Koume de- 
clares, This ascent means release from 
the tyranny of detail; it means wider 
view, deeper generalization, the emer- 
gence of the simplicity of greatness, an 
approach to the Divine disinterestedness, 
In such a moment, Francis Thompson 
sang; 

One grass-blade in its veins 
Wisdom’s whole flood contains, 
Thereon my foundering mind 
Odyssean fate can find . . . 

. . . Epitomised in thee 
Was the mystery 

Which shakes the sphere conjoint— 

God focussed to a point. 

And in such a moment, Tami Koume, 
lifted out of tradition, made the grand 
discovery; “We are living! Art should 
show forth the purity of the moment in 
which we reach this majestic truth.” 

At this point in the history of art and 
the artist, only symbolism avails—that 
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is to say, a method of indication rather 
than of representation. But it must be 
a living symbolism, some vital distil- 
lation out of the muddy and turbid wat- 
ers of life that will help us towards a 
realisation of the pure spring from which 
those waters have descended to our lev- 
er, and touch us with the nostalgia of 
the soul which is the supreme test of art. 
Little art chains us to actuality, but 
great art is “full of whispers and shad- 
ows.” It is the great Reminder, nudging 
us to recollection of a throne vacated 
somewhere, sometime, somehow, but 
mixing with its reminder a prophetic 
hint of what will be when the wheel has 
come full cirele. 

The solid symbolism of Watts, or the 
liquid symbolism of Whistler, help us on 
the way but a little, for the challenge of 
the symbol in the hands of either artist 
is so powerful to eye and sense that it 
mainly draws our attention to the fact 
that x means one thing and v another, 
and tends to hold us from the adventur- 
ing leap across the gulf between the 
symbol and the thing signified, More- 
over, the art is only colored algebra, as 
in the ease of much of Watts’ work, or 
geometry in a state of revolt and full of 
new wine, as is most of the cubist and 
futurist art, leaves us in the merely cold 
admiration of the brain, unless some- 
how, inspite of itself, it lets slip the 
secret that “in the Celestial all thin 
are persons.” Mr. Koume has the seeret, 
and is burning to tell it. He wants to 
limn one feature of the Divine phy: 
gnomy that he ealls Struggle. He do 
not paint a man struggling, but throws 
together the instruments of struggle 
(clenched hands and straining shoulders 
and hastening fect) in a design that is 

a tightening hand on the strings of 
the imagination, 


Art, through the immortality of its 
master pieces, has riveted mortality on 
its own limbs, holding them to the bond- 
age of things seen, But the day of the 
opening of its inner eyes to the things 
unseen is at hand. At times in its his- 
tory, chafing at its chains, it has at- 
tempted with its left hand to pull down 
the work of its right hand, but has only 
managed to give its chain a new name 
and to blind itself against the truth 
that, when Alexander got to the edge 
of the world of power, and had all outer 
things under his feet, he had come to 
the threshold of his toughest adventure, 
the storming of the little postern of his 
inner kingdom, 

Today, while art is searching for other 
worlds to conquer and looking along the 
level surface of the earth for its king- 
dom, the other worlds are seeking to 
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A BAMBOO GROVE 
IN JAPAN 


conquer art. Here and there they have 
found vulnerable points in the rampart 
of human ignorance, in the poetry and 
painting of A E in Ireland, in the paint- 
ings of Wooler and the musie of Foulds 
in London, distantly in the painters of 
Bengal, almost face to face in Tami 
Koume. who in the suburbs of Tokyo, 
nurses the dream—"One day I shall ex- 
press the pure negociation of spirit with 
spirit.” 


A BIRD 


I wish I were a bird 
Which freely wings in the sky: 
On your way to the Capital would 1 
leseort you 
And then homeward fly. 
Okura. 


About It and About 


(Continued from page 35) 


blues. I fell asleep, but soon the twitter 
of night creatures roused me and I found 
myself musing on a code for my life, 
my future and all men’s future. No 
opinions, no theories, no preferences nor 
'd cold plans; no more defining, limit- 
ing, correcting, reforming, All men must 
live in brotherhood and love and grow 
broad and free and strong. All high, 
noble, lofty thoughts must shadow each 
of us as we occupy our selves with our 
caily duties, Love must cover us, em- 
brace us, surround us, protect us. Pre- 
sently I realized the moon had not come 
up and storm clouds were gathering. I 
hurried back to the city. I slept sound- 
ly, got up refreshed and made my way 
to the market-place; to find as usual 
groups talking, gesturing, discussing 

roblems of statceraft, of life's philoso- 
phy. Each was impatient to be heard; 
each was sure his plan was best, And 
soon my voice was shouting them all 
down as 1 called names, spat out veno- 
mous epithets, and pulled the beard of 
the old fool who would not shut up. I 
made faces at those up at windows wha 
could not hear me, stuck out my tongue 
and clutched at them with my hands to 
pull them here to our level. One ugly- 
faced brute of a fellow shouted me down 


my foolish ideas would be knocked out 


of me. Determining I must not again 
miss this nightly forum I went home. 
When I went alone last evening the 
brambles had torn my feet; the hot 
sun had irritated my skin; the bird's 
songs were a wearisome repetition of a 
few shrill tones; the pine needles and 
the insects had fretted me; the brooks 
were muddy; the snakes that scampered 
underfoot might have been deadly. So 
tomorrow when leisure time comes I 
shall—shall I walk alone or join the 
group in discussion? T must decide— 
tomorrow, 


A MISTAKE 


In the jewel shop I fancied a diamond 
ring in the tray the plump little brunet- 
te with the ravishing blue eyes placed 
before me. Beryl will be so pleased when 
I slip it on her finger I mused. I inquir- 
ed of the heart troubler waiting on me 
about the other tray back of her and 
while she turned to get it I slipped the 
ring I wanted in my v`st pocket, 
My wife I told the saleswoman- 
houri would have to come in with me 
(Continued on page 45) 
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With Guglielmo Marconi on Board the “Elettra” 


(Continued from page 29) 


800 tons, and is absolutely not fitted for 
such dangerous crosings. 

In the Autumn of 1933, Mar 
pleted, for reason of study a trip a- 
round the world which turned out to be 
a great campaign of national propaga 
da, he having received everywhere sove- 
reign honors as he well deserved for 
his now universally recognized genius. 
Among these honors, we wish only to 
mention the honorary degrees bestowed 
upon him by ancient and famous uni 
sities such as the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Glasgow, Liverpool, Aber- 
ceen and of still others in Louisiana and 
in Pennsylvania. 

In April 1920 the “white vessel that 
floats in the miraculous and fills the si- 
ences” sailed for the first time from 
Southhampton, with on board “the ma- 
zgician of space, the ruler of the air,” and 
to the sailings of the "Elettra," always 
fecund with positive results, is bound— 
one might say—the most luminous and 
productive period of Mareoni’s scientific 
activity, who in profitable retirement, 
vossible only in the solitude of the seas, 
has completed experiment after experi- 
ment, has created new and ingenious de- 
vices, has discovered other laws which 
rule the electric waves and has inces- 
santly applied them to perfect radio 
transmission, 

Mareoni finds time also to preside over 
the Royal Italian Academy and the Na- 
tional Institution of Research, Italy 
greatest institutions of which Mussolini 
wishes him to be the head. Nor is the 
greatest scientist vain for this or for 
other very high honors which are paid 
him in every part of the world, becaus 
as a matter of fact, he lives in an atmo- 
sphere of modesty and simplicity, truly 
Franciscan, to the point of confessing 
that, after all, he cannot explain what 
is this mysterious force whose essential 
laws he has discovered, and concludes 
that “in the search of the mysterious 
forces which surround us is Divine Pr 
vidence which assists us, that same Di- 
vine Providence that has made of Italy 
the cradle of every art and science; that 
same Providence which today also assists 
Italy, her king and her government, guid- 
ing our country toward her greatest and 
highest destines.” 

Tall, erect in bearing, of a simple ele- 
gance in dress, always freshly shaven, 
dignified and serious of aspect, but with 
na shade of pride or ostentation, Mar- 


ni com- 


coni speaks slowly, like all per 
customed to reflect a long while, in a 
warm voice with an exotie accent due to 
the long habit of speaking English, a 
language which he knows as well as his 
own. He hardly opens his mouth and 
with a timid reverence he puts at ease 
even the most fearful who come in his 
presence. Although frankly jovial with 
bis friends and with those with whom 
he is intimate, he is habitually silent and 
most reserved; to get him to smile i 
not easy; to induce him to confide in you 
is almost impossible. Latin geniality 
and Anglo Saxson calm, inherited from 
his Emilian father, Giuseppe Marconi 
and from the Irish blood of his mother, 
Annie Jameson, and blended in him in 
a happy combination that constitutes the 
solid world of his balanced character. 

Most affable also is his worthy con- 
sort, Marchesa Maria Cristina dei Conti 
Bezzi Scali, always happy to mitigate 
the apparent coldness of her husband, 
receiving with her most Inminous smile 
the illustrious guests that go on board, 
and plays the part of hostess in her 
splendid floating home with a stateliness 
and graciousness worthy of a great Ro- 
man Indy. A great lover of music and 
literature and a fine student of the his- 
tory of art, (during the periods which 
she spends every year in Rome, her 
favorite pleasure is that of visiting chur- 
ches and museums with competent gui- 
des) she voluntarily assumes the task 
of bringing down to the reality of wordly 
life the inventor and the guests who 
sit him, often immersed and sometimes 
lost in arduous problems of science. 

A cup of exquisite coffee, a small glass 
of very fine liquor, tea prepared by aris- 
toeratie hands, and above all the varied 


ons ac- 


“Two beautiful swans pose for the 
camera at the zoological Gardens in 
Washington. Next to the Eagle the swan 
is most royal of birds. He is courageous 
in battle and defends his little ones even 
against man, is faithful to his mate for 
life.” 


and interesting conversation of a eultur- 
ed and beautiful lady who intelligently 
knows how “to synthetize” mundane 
news with radio-telegraphy, is all that 
is needed to complete the miracle. 

The foreign delegations that cross the 
plank of the “Elettra” to visit the famous 
vessel and to render homage to its most 
celebrated proprietor, are completely won 
over and almost eannot say good-by and 
would like to remain in that homely 
atmosphere in which the blinding rever- 
beration of a luminous genius such as 
Marconi, is anything but troublesome. 

On board there is a miraculous person 
whom we have not yet mentioned, and 
who, we feel is pulling our jacket—as 
if to say, “Oh! T, too, am here!”—who 
already has a personality of her own 
and who really gives herself reat im- 
portance; and the grand thing is that 
every one beginning with Marconi and 
his wife, grants her every little whim 
and hasten to her obediently at her wish 
son's name is Elettra, and 
the visible spirit of the beautiful 
truely a little fairy who some- 
times condemns every one with her little 
caprices. But one must pardon children 
everything, especially when the child is 
Elettra Elena Maria, the six year old 
daughter of Marconi, who had as a god- 
mother none other than H. M. Queen 
Elena, 

Let us yield to her then that bit of im- 
portance she hns the right to rive her- 
self, at least while she is still young. 
and let us follow her in her daily life. 
She rises early, the little wretch, and 
there is no way of keeping her under 
bed covers when she is awake: her nurse 
must dress hurriedly and follow her on 
deck which the sailors are usually wash- 
ing at that hour. 

The rough seawolves who idolize the 
little girl, and willingly play with her 
have a job on hand to nrevent her from 
soiling her little white embroidered 
dress. Because Elettra’s mania to 
splash in the silver rivultes that come 
out of the cloth pails and scintillating 
in the rays of the rising sun, foamingly 
run on the polished deck. 

Her nurse would uselessly raise her 
touching exhortations to the heavens, if 
fortunately the captain did not come to 
her aid. The commander of the “Elet- 
tra,” Girolamo Stagnaro, a holder of the 
gold medal for naval valor. has the ex- 
ceptional power to give orders even to 


(Continued from page 43) 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION 
IN ITALY 
(Continued from page 30) 
of the school has been prepared by Fa- 
scism. In reality, this Reform is older 
than the Fascism, and was started in 
the generation before the War by a 
group of idealistic teachers, at the head 
of which was Dr. Giovanni Gentile, then 
a modest University Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Rome. The merit of the Fa- 
scism of Mussolini consists in that it 
adopted and realized it against an oppo- 
sition of many political parties, the ma- 
jority of the teachers, all parents and 
students, and only a government which 
did not need the support of Parliament 
and of the so-called Public Opinion had 
the power of imposing this reform, 
which while good for the nation, was 
hostile to many large private interests. 
Only one political party was favorable 
to the Reform before Fascism; and this 
party was the so-called Popular Party, a 
Catholic organization; but the idealistic 
teachers had no political or philosophical 
connection with it. The Popular Party 
was favorable to Dr, Gentile's Reform 
of Education for the sole reason of the 
Liberty of the School and State Exami- 
nations, which were the two slogans of 
Gentile. Although Gentile was hostile to 
positivism, it is the fact that he and 
Mussolini applied most vigorously what 
was preached long ago by the father of 
positivism, Auguste Comte (1798-1857). 
i e the mutual aid and cooperation 
rather than the struggle and competi- 
tion of the two great powers of the so- 
called dark medieval ages, the Temporal 
Power (i. e. law, government, and force) 
and the Spiritual Power (i. e. ethics, 
education and persuasion) in order to 
prevent rather than to cure a remedy 
of the ancient and modern four capital 
causes in the disorder of life of a nation 
or state, i, e. (1) mental anarchy, (2) 
lack of publie morality, (3) social mat- 
erialism, and (4) bureaucracy with its 
corruptio 
THE GENTILE REFORM 
SUMMARIZED 

Mussolini led the March to Rome, Oc- 
tober 28, 1922 and on October 31, 1922 
Gentile was named Minister of Educa- 
tion (this post Gentile held until July 1, 
1924). There is a common sense and 
flexibility in the Gentile Plan of Fle- 
mentary, Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion, abolishing older class distinctions, 
High centralization and direction on the 
basis of simplicity and economy is the 
motto of Gentile Reform. 

Concluding Remarks. The spirit of 
social education in Italy is National F- 
ducation affiliated with Catholic religion, 
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Its ideal education is a continuous de- 
velopment from early childhood up to 
old age. ` The higher education for the 
people has been considered in the Gen- 
tile Reform, providing vocational con- 
tinuation instruction in the last elemen- 
tary publie school, The four elementary 
classes are supplemented by a three year 
course called Corsi popolari. Gentile Re- 
form included a supplementary school 
with a finishing school—Corso integrati- 
vo sostituitive al corso popolare. All 
these schools have been finally incorpo- 
rated into one uniform school of labor— 
scuola di avviamento al lavoro. These 
institutions aim at harmonious develop- 
ment of science, of trade, and prevoca- 
tional eduction, Education being a nation- 
al function, the principles and practices 
of education demand a constant chang- 
ing to meet the ever changeable demands 
of time in which Italy lives. If the mo- 
dern Italy wishes to build up and avoid 
four capital causes of the ruin of old 
Rome which, according to Gibbons, con- 
tinually operated in a period of more 
than thousand years, ie. (1) the injuries 
of time and nature, (2) hostile attacks 
of barbarians and Christians, (3) the 
uses and abuses of the materials, and 
(4) the domestie quarrels of the Ro- 


WAR AT TWENTY 
(Continued from page 33) 
netion, in every struggle, a 
quid which depends only on chance; at 
twenty if chance is not with you, you 
are not offended or humiliated. 

Thus, always faithful to his sight, 
Vittorio Mussolini does not create un- 
fathomable heaps for the sole pleasure 
of destroying them. At the beginning of 
the war, filled he too with all the false 
information concerning the negus’ army, 
he went in search of its hordes; he 
sought them again when commands or 
fantasy signalled them out on this or 


that front, but if, after he had shaken 
even the innocent bushes with the roar 
of a bomb, he only saw a white sheet 
fleeing, he would postpone for the next 
opportunity the joy of combat. This 
chance came to him during the bombard- 
ment of Amba Aradem, “We were on 
the Northern edge of the mountain, when 
I heard a blast, a blow and the gush of 
great smoke, It has come at last. I 
quickly think one of our motors had 
burst, I fook at the sergeant pilot and 
the radio mechanic; they are pale; the 
colonel has turned from his steering 
post; he has seen us, he smiles. Only 
later he confessed that to have seen me 
safe and alive gave him three or four 
years of additional oxygen.” A few cen- 
timeters from the benzine tank, the large 
damage of a oerlikon projectile told the 
gravity of the danger he had under- 
gone. But every new projectile is for 
the aviator a kind of baptism, a title of 
honor, and the pilot confesses to have 
returned to base, “happy as the da: 
long.” That was a grand one; no one 
is as happy as I am. The incident is re- 
ferred to as the reason for having re- 
ceived the silver medal of valor given 
to him after 110 hours of flying over 
the enemy; he also specifies that in spite 
of the seriousness of the shot “he would 
never return to base, unless his mission 
had been completely accomplished. 
HUMOR AND POETRY 

In the narration, glides—accentuating 
itself here and there—a sense of humor 
whieh he derives from the fresh joy of 
living. Here is, for example, a pilot's 
stomack which somewhat embarrassed 
by the diabolie ambas whose precipices 
create in him “an emptiness of air,” 
after a few flights, acquires “an avinto- 
ry consciousness.” Here is a funny des- 
cription of an imaginary city; how the 
city of Ascianghi could be constructed 
according to stories told by others, with 
all modern conveniences, trolleys, hotels, 
theatres, and a night-club where the 
public eye feasts on eight Ascianghi 
girls—and which in reality is a miser- 
able little village like so many others. 
Now he jokes about his beard, (inter- 
mediary between Cavour’s and Ras Mu- 
lughieta’s), his own ability as a hunts- 
man, the flight of the Galla Cavalry be- 
fore an aerial attack, (if the horses 
want to survive, they better shut them- 
selves in a tank) and even the Negus 
who on abandoning the imperial ghebi, 
left behind books, one of which was un- 
cut “on the bellicose efficiency of the 
Italians.” “Perhaps if he had made up 
his mind to read it...” 

Besides the humor, his heart is evi- 
dent, and also a delicate sense of poetry. 

Continue on page 45) 
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AMALFI 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HIS EXCELLENCY SUVICH 
(Continued from page 31) 

If, in form and even more in name, the new German 
empire tried to perpetuate the old Roman one, it was on the 
banks of the Tiber that Rome survived, in the thought and 
doctrine of the Catholic Church where it found the favorable 
climate to live on, to develope and to irradiate itself over the 
whole world 

During the last centuries, Italy has been at first too tor- 
tured and divided, and then too busy with the work of her, 
reconstruction and national unification to be able to aspire” 
to the realization of this constant universalistie trend of hers. 

After having achieved her national unity following to the 
great war, and having taken care of the necessities of her 
demographic expansion and her economie life by founding her 
Empire, Italy takes up again to-day her role as an essential 
factor of history and world culture. 

Fascism, which has established so close a contact- with the 
thought of Rome and the thought of the Renaissance, has built 


| 


(ITALY) 


an atmosphere most favorable for an approach to the great 
Christian traditions, that have drawn from the same sources. 

The 1929 treaty of the Lateran, an act of vast political wis- 
dom, has opened the way for a fruitful cooperation of these 
movements which aim to advance civilization, Both the 
Italian and Catholic thought, permeated as they are with a 
deep sense of humanity and a perfect spiritual balance, have 
found themselves naturally united in the fight against certai 
aberrations and destructive theories which menace the We: 
ern civilization, 

The Department of Italian studies at Fordham University, 
inaugurated to-day, practically realizes this cooperation be- 
tween the Italian and the Catholic thought. 

This great University, which has been and will increasingly 
contive to be one of the most efficient and one of the most 
complete instruments of the young and progressive Ameriean 
civilization, will—I am sure— also brilliantly perform and 
fulfill the new task which to-day we celebrate with the pre- 
sent inauguration. 
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Vivekananda on the Universality of Religion 


(Continued from page 34) 


go to Church? Why is the Cross holy? 
Why is the face turned toward the sky 
in prayer? Why are these so many ima- 
ges in the Catholie Church? Why are 
there so many images in the minds of 
Protestants when they pray? My breth- 
ven, we can no more think about any- 
thing without a material image than we 
can live without breathing. And by the 
Inw of association the material image 
calls the mental idea up and vice versa. 
Omnipresence, to almost the whole 
world, means nothing. Has God super- 
ficial area? If not, when we repeat the 
word we think of the extended earth 
that is all. 

And we find that somehow or other, 
by the laws of our costitution, we have 
got to associate our ideas of infinity 
with the image of the blue sky, or of 
the sea, some connect naturally their 
idea of holiness with the image of a 
church or a mosque or a cross, The 
Hindus have associated the ideas of holi- 
ness, purity, truth omnipresence, and ail 
other such ideas with different images 
and form. But this difference; 
some others devote their whole lives to 
their idol of a church and never rise 
higher, because with them religion means 
an intellectual assent to certain doctri- 
nes and doing good to their fellows, 
The whole religion of the Hindu is, how- 
ever, centred in realization, Man is 
to became divine by realizing the divine, 
and, therefore, idol or temple or church 
or books, are only the supports, the 


helps, of his spiritual childhood: but on 
and on man must progress, 

He must not stop anywhere. “Extern- 
al worship, material worship,” says the 


Veda, “is the lowest stage, struggling 
te rise high, mental prayer is the next 
stage, but the highest stage is when 
the Lord has been realized.” Mark, the 
same earnest man who is kneeling be- 
fore the idol tells you: “Him the sun 
cannot express, nor the moon, nor the 
stars, the lightning cannot express him, 
nor the fire; through him they all 
shine.” He does not abuse the image or 
call it sinful. He recognizes in it a ne- 
cessary stage of his life. “The child is 
father of the man.” Would it be right 
for the old man to say that childhood is 
a sin or youth a sin? Nor is image- 
worship compulsory in Hinduism, 

If a man can realize his divine nature 
most easily with the help of an image, 
would it be right to call it a sin? Nor, 


even when he has passed that stage, 
should he call it an error. To the Hindu, 
man is not travelling from error to 
truth, but from truth to truth, from 
lower to higher truth, To him all the re- 
ligions, from the lowest fetishism to the 
highest absolutism, mean so many at- 
tempts of the human soul to grasp and 
realize the infinite, each determined by 
the conditions of its birth and associa- 
tion; and each of these religions, there- 
fore, marks a stage of progress, and 
every soul is a child-eagle soaring high- 
er, gathering more and more strength 
till it reaches the Glorious Sun. 


Unity in variety is the plan of nature, 
and the Hindu has recognized it, Other 
religions lay down certain fixed dogmas, 
and try to force society to adopt them. 
They pluce before society only one kind 
of coat which. must fit Jack and John 
and Henry; all alike. If it does not fit 
John or Henry, he must go without a 
coat to cover his body. The Hindus have 
discovered that the absolute can only be 
realized, or thought of, or stated, 
through the relative, and images, cross 
or crescent, are simply so many centres, 
se many pegs to hang the spiritual ideas 
on, It is not that this help is neces- 
sary for the many, and those that do 
not need it have no right to say that it 
is wrong in any way with those who 
need it, 

One thing 1 must tell you, 


Idolatry in 


India does not mean anything horrible. 
It is not the mother of harlots. On the 
other hand, it is the attempt of un- 
developed minds to grasp high spiritual 
truths. ‘The Hindus have their faults, 
but mark this they are always for pun- 
ishing their own bodies and never for 
cutting the throats of their neighbours, 
If the Hindu fanatic burns himself on 
the pyre, he does not light the fire of 
inquisition, And even this weakness of 
his cannot be laid at the door of religion 
any more than the burning of witches 
can be laid at the door of Christianity. 

To the Hindu, then, the whole world 
of religions is only a travelling, a com- 
ing up, of different men and women, 
through various conditions and circum- 
rtances, to the same goal, Every reli- 
gion is only an evelution, out of the 
material man, of a God—and the same 
God is the inspirer of all of them. Why, 
then, are there so many contradictions? 
They are only apparent, says the Hindu, 
‘The contradictions come from the same 
truth adapting itself to the different 
circumstances of differene naturi 

(To be continued) 


SPEECHES at INAUGURA- 
TION 


(Continued from page 32) 


law ov of democratic liberty, a violent 
Storm of passion, of velleity, of volonta: 
ism—vague, irresponsible, Oriental. 
The radical crisis today is the strug- 
nle between reason and passion, mind 
and will, logic and emotion, sunlight 
and moon-shine, It is, in a more intense 
form, the age long struggle between the 
Hellenie-Roman west und the undise 
lined East. It is the struggle between 
rity and clouds, between reality and 
dreams, between Order and Chaos 


In this common fight, it is up to Am- 
erican Democracy to defend Reason, in 
the form of the freedom of individual 
we, In this common fight, it is 
up to Italian Discipline to defend Rea- 
in the form of organized political 


Menwhile, to speak of an unbridge- 
able antithesis between the law and 
liberty, between discipline and democ- 
racy is more than a political mistake. 
It is a philosophical blunder. Italian 
iscipline and American democracy have 
raised, and ought to raise together, the 
banner of human reason, It is their 
common duty to defend reality from 
dreams, order from anarchy, the civiliz- 
ed West from the eruptions of an un- 
civilized East, 
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With Guglielmo Marconi on 
Board the “Elettra” 


(Continued on page 43) 


little Elettra. And do you know why? 
Last August Elettra’s sixth birthday was 
celebrated on board. She received as a 
gift a lovely white sweater with a gold 
anchor embroidered on the chest and a 
pair of very long slacks exactly like sail- 
or’s blue trousers. Elettra proudly put 
on the elegant yachtwoman’s costume; 
from that moment she considered her- 
self a real sailor. “But as a sailor,” 
Inter the Commander explained, “you 
must absolutely obey me, just like the 
officers and the whole erew.” And it 
was not necessary for that little brain, 
intelligent and cunning as it is, to be 
told twice. So the Commander can with 
a whistle interrupt Elettra’s games and 
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young lady's little Elettra literally flies 
down the hatchway stairs and throws 
herself in her beloved parent’s arms kiss- 
ing him again on the lips and checks. 
“Good morning, Papino; Papino, good 
morning.” And then, seated on “Papino’ 
knees, who loves her very much, she be- 
gins her long series of “whys.” 

For every complicated question which 
she has not been able to solve herself, 
and for every “why” without an answer, 
she has one solution: “I shall ask Pa- 
pino.” And Marconi, a most loving father, 
is always ready to explain, to clarify, to 
relate thousands and thousands of beau- 
tiful things to this little person of his 
creation, like the radio, but in whom 
there is very little to perfect. 

His high, pensive brow accustomed to 
y the most difficult problems in phy- 
and in mechanics, gleams with 
rene joy before this charming little pı 


43 


courses for little sailors of the O.N.D., 
and often her parents and grandparents, 
without knowledge, go to see her march 
according to the most vigorous discipline 
to which she lends herself willingly, be- 
cause she says some day she must com- 
mand the “Elettra.” 

During the beautiful summer months, 
when the white yacht rocks itself for 
three or four menths in the tranquil bay 
of Santa Margherita Ligure, the joy of 
the little one is complete. “Papino” tea- 
ches her geography which she likes very 
much; but he has not yet succeeded in 
making her say that the pole opposite 
the north pole is called the south pole 
and not the “surd” pole, Her mother, 
with the faithful sailor, Agostino, a na- 
tive of Forte dei Marmi, teaches hi 
how to swim; her grandparents, to imi- 
tate Shirley Temple and her nurse, to 
read and write . 


snake her run before him at attention to "ONage Who treats him intimately with- Elettra has her meals alone, before 
tell him, saluting, “At your orders, Cap- oUt shade of timidity. In her blue eyes, her parents, in the large white-stuecood 
e perhaps, he sees again those of his dear salon filled with shinning silver; not 

mother who blended in his character really alone beeause her mother never 


This time there is really an order for 
her. “The Senator awaits Miss Elettra 
in the library.” Whith little of a sailor's 
composure and with even less than a 


such great determination, 
Although a girl, Marconi’s little 
daughter regularly attends in Rome the 


leaves her, and watches her expecially 
at meal time because all mothers think 


(Continued on next page) 


Books come to my call and return when I desire 
them; they are never out of humor and they answer 
all my questions with readiness. Some present in 
review before me the events of past ages; others re- 
veal to me the secrets of Nature. These teach me how 
to live, and those how to die; these dispel my melan- 
choly by their mirth and amuse me by their sallies 
of wit. Some there are who prepare my soul to suffer 
everything, to desire nothing, and to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with itself. In a word they open 
the door to all the arts and sciences. 
PETRARCH. 


FOR GOOD COOKING 


* 


“The breams are so careful of their charge that 
you may stand close by in the water and eramine 
them at your leisure. T have stood over them half an 
hour at a time, and stroked them familiarily without 
frightening them, suffering them to nibble my fingers 
harmlessly, and seen them erect their dorsal fins in 
anger when my hand approached their ova, and have 
even gently taken them out of the water with my 
hand... As you stand thus stoping over the bream in 
its nest, the edges of the dorsal and candal fins have 
a singular dusty golden reflection, and its eyes, 
which stand out from its head, are transparent and 
colorless. Seen in its native element, it is a very 
beautiful and compact fish, perfect in all its parts, 
and look like a brilliant coin fresh from the mint.” 


THOREAU 


ALI D'ITALIA 


PURE ARACHIS OIL 
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With Marconi on board the 
“Elettra” 
(Continued from page 43) 
their children are delicate and are not 
content untill they see them filled with 
food. What a large number of toys the 
Marchesa Christina must promise little 
Elettra for her to chew well that small 
chop which she really cannot let go 
down, and for her to take that sauce 
that smells so good, and that rice fritter 
that seems to say, eat me, eat me! 
Finally the child is satiated and comes 
on deek to greet her daddy, her grand- 
parenis and the guests before going to 
take her nap. But first she must feed 
the little mullets which at that hour are 
waiting with voracious throats out of 
the water, the soft, fragrant bread that 


of next issue. 
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IF you are looking for a magazine to reflect and interpret the 
thought of the day you cannot do without 
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It keeps you abreast of the more important Italian activities 
and affairs of the day not covered in any other publication. 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Initial and return coupon below, Remit now or after receipt 


But do not pass up this opportunity to see what 
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publication brings to you every issue. 


their little friend is accostumed to give 
them, leaving sometimes only the 
for the sea-horses that will come to de- 
vour Mother. 

Truely blesed is this life which Mar- 
toni and his dear ones spend on board 
the “Elettra;” carrying on experiments; 
the great mind of the inventor constant- 


33 West 70th 
Gentlemen: 
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Please enter my subscription to your magazine for one 
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]Iam enclosing $3.00, 


ly applies itself to the great problems year 
presented by his first invention, not for- Name . 
getting the loving and solicitous duties ‘Address 


as head of a family, 

Toward five o'clock in the afternoon 
all go on land for the usual auto ride to 
Paraggi, to Portofino or to another of the ride tires her. 
the pleasant villages on the nearby ri- the god- 
viera, Sometimes even Elettra goes 
more often she is left on board because 


State 


Then at the dep 
's ave touching as if the s 
but paration were for months and not for a 
few hours, And as soon as the boat starts, mot 


Mother and “Papino,” 
wn and leans over 


ief as long as the 


g aw 
ottra runs to the si 
fiuttering her ha 
boat is in sight 
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Mussolini 


MUSSOLINI is the best educated 
and the most sophisticated of dictators 
in the world. He has taught himself 
French, German and English, all of 
which he speaks fluently. 

His pet hates are cats, Hitler, 
money, aristocrats and senility. Al- 
though he received $25,000 from an 
American publisher he gaye most ou 


it to the poor in Italy. 


Mussolini, in a country where wine 
is on the table practically at all times; 
never drinks; nor does he smoke; nor 


does he play cards. 


Mussolini never cats meat, His 
main dish at all meals is fruit, Oi 


sionally he eats fish. 


He was tagged IL DUCE by some 
of his Fascist The nickname 
means “the I It is not an of- 
ficial title, 


iends, 
le 


Arrested eleven times altogether in 
Italy and Switzerland, Mussolini was 
once jailed because he led a protest 
delegation against an Italian military 
expedition which was about to invade 
—Ethiopia. 


Although premier of the country 
and holder of most of the portfolios 
in his cabinet, Mussolini wears only 
the insignia of a corporal in formal 


uniform appearances, 


After his regular morning bath in 
lukewarm water he shaves himself — 
to save time. 


Besides his accomplishments as a 
statesman he is also a talented vio- 
linist. But his prime passion is read- 
ing newspapers and very little es 
capes his keen, searching gaze. 
ography). 


(From New 


G. Bernard Shaw 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
was paid a handsome sum for 
iting his own obituary to be used 
in a London newspaper when he dies. 


His play “Saint Joan” 
the Broadway stage by 


Katharine 
Cornell has been netting the famous 
playwright $2,500 a week, 


fe in Dublin, Ivelan and 
t money as an office 
ing to a position ov 


He started 
earned his fit 
boy before ad 
cashier for a 


estate agency. 


In his first eleven years of writin, 
for money Shaw made exactly $15. 
He began raising his now famous 
beard during that time at the age of 
years, 


He never wears a shirt when bath- 
ing, claiming that his whiskers are 
Jong enough to cover his chest, He 
usually uses his under shor 
ming trunks, 


as swim- 


His hobby is collecting cigar bands. 

He love to revel in the sunshine. 
At his country estate he has a revolvs 
ing hut which rotates as the sun 
moves, 


Shaw claimed that the extent o 
his knowledge of birds was the ability 
to distinguish a parrot from a canary. 
His “Doctor's Dilemma” also shows 
a lack of knowledge in the medical 
field 


(From New Biography). 


WAR AT TWENTY 


(Conitnued from page 40) 
Shooting over a tucul I saw come out 
a large dog barking and, I think, also 
a child... I was happy I had not struck 
them, 


-"We would gaze at the sky, ask- 
ing ourselves astronomic questions, But 
each one of us was looking at one only 
star.” 


-On my return, the sight of the 
Sunset reminds me it is Christmas.” 


At Asmara there is a beautiful ee- 
metery, right in the fort, on an elevated 
position, All around are euelalyptus 
trees, so tall they seem willows... A 
fresh breeze, that whispers among the 
leaves, always blows. I remember when 
we went to pay our last farewell to be 
overcome by sorrow. As soon as we 
entered, we heard the heaps of earth fall 
softer and softer; tears came to our 
evey. Something of our youth was go- 
ing; death, at least for a moment, took 
complete hold of our thoughts.” 


45 


In the frontispiece of the book, “it is 
dedicated to my companions who have 
fallen in the ambas.” But in the text, 
with them are always the living too; 
youth, who educated by Fascism to fear- 
lessness, to countrylove “have plunged 
themselves into peril, as though they 
had long been accustomed to it.” 


About It and About 


(Continued from page 38) 
later in the day to choose for herself. 
the adorable Little brunette swallowed 
these glib excuses whole the while my 
obviously innocent hands were worrying 
my coat in place at my neck. 

‘At the door of the shop as I went out 
a big brute of a fellow confronted me 
and said gently but firmly: “Sir 1 must 
ask you to step into the manager's of- 
fice with me,” Silent, trembling, 1 fol- 
lowed him, The fatherly looking man- 
ager rose from his desk and fixing his 
eyes on me came toward me, Suddenly 
niled and rubbing his hands together 
jating manner, bowing with 
fashioned courtesy, began: “You 
must excuse a mistake, Our good friend 
the house detective has been on the alert 
for a man who has been forcing his at- 
tentions on one of our saleswomen. For- 
give I beg of you”. 

Bowing in my turn I said: “It's quite 
all right, We all make mistakes.” As 1 
quietly left the room I heard the man- 
ager snarl at the detective: “You big 
fool!” 

Beryl 
ring. 

(Whence originated the custom of 
placing before customers only one ring 
at a time, The tray has disappeared), 

CONCERNING TAIL CHASING 

(Proem: The kitty cat chase her tail 
hear my feet as I sit basking in the sun- 
light.) (Continued next page) 
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ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 


(Continued from page 38) 
To take chances, to plunge headlong 


into the dark because one has to; or: to 
grapple with the enemy, to walk into 
the new, into the unknown, the danger- 


ous because one so wills. 

Coercion: choice; fatigue; freshness; 
unlucky, desperate, at the last ditch: fo- 
cused, co-ordinate, in form, prepared, 
lucky. 

Or is it that we do but so impress 
the visitor from Venus. Are we to be 
catalogued, eard indexed, judged by the 
first comer? 

Exegesis, hair splitting. examination 
of the extra-self and of self till one nods 
asleep, The fascination of entangle- 
ment in an endless task: the eternal: the 
infinite, Meanwhile purging one’s soul 
of that progeny of the collision of Greeo- 
Roman and Hebrew world-views eternal 
Joy. 

Let us pray. Oh lord of life on earth 
e us endless pain, give us bottom- 
less capacity for effort, seasoning the 
dish with hope of attainment—there, 
there I nodded asleep—Gautama's ghost 
tickled my ribs for a moment but— 

Agony of effort plus hope: women and 
artists meet at this plane, Imagine an 
artist and a woman setting up house- 
keeping together! 

Thanks be the kitty cat has caught 


her tail and jumps to our kneedftog > 
iano Ges 
BY 


for a good cat nap à deux, 


COMMUNION OF SOULS: 
COMMUNION OF MINDS: 
A hallucination of the nerves of the 
stomach—of fear origin—fear of being 
alone for a single moment, of leaning on 
one’s own soul, Each and every mind is 
a complex of thoughts and emotions, of 
appetites and habits; a locked, sealed, 
hidden, jellytremulous secret place, pen- 
ctrable only by him who knows the open 
seasame. Some of us, the very good and 
the very bad, are born with a key for 
cvery soul we meet. If the door does not 
open we fly into a rage, feeling that we 
are being deprived of a prerogative, of 
an inalienable right, The door—the soul 
—usually however opens, When it stays 
sealed we wither it with curse upon 


curse, declaring the fearbound enemy 
within to be one hellbent from the 
cradle. 


Salesmanship is the system of teach- 
ing this secret of secrets that can neither 
be taught nor learned, this gift from 
heaven (or hell); this magie formula 
that is forever beyond the eulture-cluteh- 
ing lecturers and the gum-chewing 
schools. 

As for communion of souls—there is 
only eater and eaten. 

Communion of souls is for children and 
slaves, for convalescents, for the beaten, 
the unsucessful, the spent, the broken, 
the makeshift, the demi-developed; es- 
pecially is it proper for those engaged 
in that form of respectable onanism the 
childless mariage, 
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Southern 


NAMES prominent in the social and business world . .. in the circles of diplomacy 
2. in the Almanach de Gotha... names that aie news. These help to make 
an Italian Line sailing an event of brilliant importance! 

Travelers of consequence are turning in numbers to the Southern Route , . . to 
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DI SAVOIA” . . . or on the “ROMA,” the ship that first introduced Lido Decks 
<- -ot on the nated Cosulich line “SATURNIA” and “VULCANIA,” with their 
celebrated deck-verandah suites and other luxuries 
No matter which vessel you choose, the South 
forget . . . over blue water 

or more of added cruising 
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(From “Current History,” N, Yu, May 2, 1927) 
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of approval upon our own nan 
appraisal. This volume of repre- 
sentative plays, selected by Mr, 
O'Neill, wasa pase hook dividend” 
distributed, free, among Book- 
the-Month Club members Why 
free copy of this volume is now 
offered to you, is explained below. 


AUGHED 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


no reader of this magazine who will not 
I find it în many ways t his advantage to subscribe 

t0, the Bovk-of-the Month Club, and we make 
this offer to demonstrare that such is the cise, 
Whar we propose is this: mail the coupon below, 
and 4 copy of NINE PLAYS uill inmediately be 
put aside tm your name, and held until we hear 
č Whether or not you care to join. In the meantime, 
a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining how the Club operates, 

No Compulsion to Buy Any Book—Sculy this booklet at your 
leisure. You may be surprised, for instance, to learn thar belonging to 
the Club does not mean you have to pay any fixed sum each year. Nor 
does it mean that you are obliged to tike one book every month, twelve 
a year (you may take as few as four). Nor are you ever obliged w 
take the specific book-af the: month selected by the judges. You have 
complete freedom of choice at all rimes, More than 125.000 families— 
composed of discerning bur busy readers like yours 
most of their new books through the Book-of-the-Month Club, What 
are the advantages that induce them to do 90? 

Books You May Hare Missed—Uhe principal one is that you really 
obtain and read the new books vou promise yourself w read. Over the 
past few years there have undoubtedly heen dozens of new books 
Which you were very anxious to read at the time, but which you 
would confess sadly you simply never “got arvund w.” This would 
never happen if you belonged to the Bork-of-the-Month Club, The 
Club's unique system effectually insures you against missing the partic- 
ular books you wish z rea 

‘One Book Free for Every Two Bought—There are also very 
marked material advantages in belonging to the Club. Recurds over 
the past few years show that for every two books is members pur- 


chased, om the mersge they received one baok free, Book-dividends 
represent a form of profit sharing) amounted to more 


irkable fact: of the tens of thousands of families which 
. wot a single ome wat induced to joiu by a salesman, 
the recommendation of friends who 
imply rea we ask you to do 
ie many ways (mo many tn outline fully in 
space) by which membership in the Club benefits you as a book- 
reader and book-buyer. 
If yuu are interested, simply mail the coupon, and a free copy of 
the NINE prays will be reserved in your name, pending your reading 
ff che booklet we shall send you. 


HOOK-OF-THE- MONTH CLUB. Ine. 
N Nv 


Pursue rnd me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
uf-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in nn ohligat 
tiv subacribe ta your service. It i umirrtom thar if T decide 1 join the 
lub, I will receive a free copy uf NINE PLAYS. by Eugene O'Neill. 
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Oo the Man 


. . . who wants his dollars to keep growing 


A max who wants to do fresh thinking 
about ways to rebuild his financial reserves 
against the time when he may need them will 
find “The Dollar that Keeps on Growing” 
valuable to read. 


This booklet, published by THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
is already enjoying wide popularity. It is 
available to you through MUTUAL LIFE 
agency representatives or by writing direct 
to the Company's Home Office. 

Tt explains that, although all dollars may 
look alike when they rest quietly in your 
hand, they are very diferent in action. 
Some dollars do you no more good than a 
few cents might do; some may even work 
against your welfare. 


But there is one sort of dollar which is 
not only worth 100 cents in action, but sets 
up a wall of defense against any attempt to 
weaken it, creating an immediate increase 
in capital in the event of your death and a 
steadily growing reserve if you live. 

That is your Life Insurance dollar—pro- 
tected the moment it is received by THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
York by the dollars of thousands of other 
policyholders held in reserve for them. 


A great change may take place in the 
establishment of a man’s future security 
and comfort by a few moments examination 
of the matter of slightly readjusting his 
viewpoint on everyday “dollar habits.” 


So many people look back upon their lives 
only to realize that a surprising amount 
of the money they have received has disap- 
peared without leaving anything very 
to show for it! 


What is needed today is a clearly defined 
incentive to prevent such unnecessary losses, 
This Life Insurance supplies, as you will dis- 
cover if you read this booklet, “The Dollar 
that Keeps on Growing.” 


Send for it and learn, if you do not already 
know it, why each dollar that comes to you 
should have at least a few cents in it that 
do not belong to the current year of your 
life at all, but which should be devoted to 
some later year when the value will be 
greater if only because the need is greater. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Sirs: 

T have been pleased by the interesting 
and lively discussion caused by my 
article, “Peace or Deluge,” in the col- 
umns of ATLANTICA, 

As a student of biological, social and 
politieal sciences, I always weleome con- 
structive criticism, In Mr. Vincent Ip- 
polito’s comment there are, however, a 
few points on which I should like to 
take friendly issue, 

For instance, he states that Canada 
and the United States live in peace solely 
because they “are richly endowed with 
all the essential natural resources, and 
furthermore, still have at their disposal 
vast areus of untapped wealth for future 
exploitation.” 

How then can he reconcile his premises 
with the cold-blooded conquest of the Re- 
public of Transvaal by the richest and 


most powerful empire in the world, the 
British Empire? Could anybody venture 
to classify the latter as a “straight- 


jacketed” and less fortunate country? 

Again, how can he explain on the 
same principles the present merciless 
Spanish civil war? 

In my contribution, on the basis of a 
study of the multiple and complex 
causes of war, I attempted to suggest 
some of the practical ways and means to 
prevent war, which in the words of 
Milne “is a degradation which would 
soil the beasts, a lunacy which would 
shame the madhouse.” 

My preliminary plan has been offered 
not as a panacea against war, but rather 
as an incentive to a constructive dis- 
cussion about such a vital topic as peace. 

Should it, however, give my critic the 
impression that I appear as an apostle 
or a dreamer, I am well satisfied, as 
after all I find myself in excellent com- 
pany with such great statesmen as Wil- 
son, Cecil, Franklin D. Roosevelt, all the 
delegates and representatives convened 
nt the recent Buenos Aires conferen 


and perhaps, as Mr. H. Alexander 
graciously puts it, with milions of 
people. 


Oh no! T shall not do the “climbing” 
alone, for those who have joined the 
crusade are legion and they sincerely 
share with me the credo so emphatically 
expressed by Major-General John F. 
O'Ryan: 

“War ean be abolished and in the life- 
time of this generation. ‘The common 
sense of that problem will appear to you 
when you reflect that while we have had 
war from the beginning, we have had 
them because the world has always or- 
ganized for war.” 

Pellegrino D’Acierno, 
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IS EUROPE REALLY 
DIVIDED INTO TWO CAMPS? 


IN the daily papers and weekly pub- 
lications, in the courses of political 
science, at the luncheon table is heard 

reiterated with increasing emphasis the 

statement that the world and particu- 
larly Europe is being divided into two 
antagonistic camps. 


According to these opinions—the 
monotonous repetition of which might 
well lead to the conviction of their inner 
strength as well as to their unquestion- 
able weakness—the two powerful ideolo- 
gies are on the verge of coming to blows 
for a life and death struggle. 


But which would be the parties of 
such a deadly duel? On the one hand, 
of course, Fascism. It would seem that 
there is nothing to be added at this point 
and that it is possible to turn immedi- 
ately to consider the other term of the 
binor But this is not the case. 
Everybody speaks of Fascism, but ideas, 
particularly in the New World, are not 
too clear on this subject. 


The word “Fascism" is used to si 
nify very different things, which, some- 
times, have nothing in common with each 
other and particularly have nothing in 
common with the political philosophy 
of this name in its place of birth. It 


might be well to remember that, during 
the last presidential election, it was 
possible to hear charges of fascist pre- 
ferred against Landon as well as against 
Roosevelt, against the republican plal 
form as well as against the democratic 
ticket, against the Old Deal and well as 
against the New Deal. It is then rather 
difficult for an outside observer to as 
certain the criterion for such qualifica- 
tions. If reference is made to the struc- 
ture of the State, to the existence of 
one party as the backbone of the system 
of the State, to the political philosophy 
which is the background and which per- 
vades the entire structure, to the policy 
of intervention on the part of the State 
in the social and economie field, why 
should mention be made, as usually oc- 
curs, only of Italy and Germany? Is 
the Turkey of Kemal Pasha completely 
removed from the so-called great dieta- 
torships of Europe? Moreover is the 
technique of the construction of the 
State in Russia so deeply different from 
that of the above-mentioned dictator- 
ships? 


The fact is that freedom is for Amer- 
icans something which prevents them 
from being free in their judgments. 


The vicious circle of armaments. 
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By AMOR BAVAJ. 


But let us turn to consider the other 
term of the binomial. What is opposed 

? To what would Fascism 
oppose itself? Everywhere the point is 
stressed that a clash would occur be- 
tween Communism and Fascism. A ques- 
tion might here be asked. Do Communist 
States, in the classic meaning of such 
a word really exist at the present time? 
Among sober thinkers serious doubts 
obtain on this issue, particularly with 
regard to the evolution which is now 
under way in Russia, It is then fitting to 
clear up the meaning of the term: for 
Communism we would do well to substi- 
tute the term Soviet Russia, Fascist 
Italy and Germany would oppose Soviet 
Russia and vice versa, But where would 
we place the other Powers, among which 
mention may be made of some that play 
a role of paramount importance in the 
world policy? Would such Powers as 
England, France, the United States be 
indentified with Fascism or Communism? 
It should certainly be conceded that a 
division of the world in which some of 
the most important powers have no part 
is indeed an incomplete division, But let 
us consider the other possibility: dieta- 
torship versus democracy. 


According to certain opinions, there is 
a tendency among nations to side either 
with dictatorship or with democracy. As 
usual, Italy and Germany are placed on 
one side and the so-called great democ- 
racies, namely France, England and the 
United States, on the other. What then 
is to be done with Russia? As a matter 
of fact, particularly in the United States, 
many attempts have been made to align 
Soviet Russia ideologically on the side 
of democracy. Reference could easily be 
made here to some really heroie efforts 
to prove that in the new Soviet Consti- 
tution, many very important elements— 
characteristic of democracy assumed in 


its traditional meaning—may be found. 
With a very noticeable effort of imagi- 
nation and of good will some have even 


(Continued on page 28) 
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ITALY’S ETHIOPIAN ASSETS 


A Brief Analysis of the Natural Resources of Ethiopia and Their 
Potentialities for Profitable Development. 


ITH the same fervor and discipline 
which has sustained the victorious 
armies, the great technical orga 

zations of Italian production and com- 

merce have hastened the application of 
all suitable means for the intensive uti- 
lization of the conquered territory. 


Fascist Italy does not wish to com- 
mit the error of launching herself 
chaotically on all the Ethiopian |re- 
sourves still in their potential state. She 
wishes above all to study them with a 
corporate method, scientifically and eco- 
nomically, departing from the funda- 
mental conception that all Italians have 
must equally 
participate in her exploitation. 


While on Ethiopian territory is ef- 
fected the rapid military occupation of 
the more distant centers, and in the im- 
mense occupied zones the warrior trans 
forms himself into the colonist sub- 
stituting the plough for his rifle, tech- 
nicians and the studious carry on in- 
ms and researches directed to 
ascertain the national resources of 
every kind which render so flattering 
and promising the prospective hopes of 
the new Italian colony. 


It is not diffieult to calculate in 
vance the wealth that can be derived 
from the unexploited agricultural, zo- 
ological and mineralogical potential 
of Ethiopia. Almost three and one- 
times as large as Italy, wi 


By A. E. VESTI. 


tion of less than one-sixth than that of 
Italy, Ethiopia will be able, in a short 
space of time necessary for an active 
penetration, to sce increase inealculably 
the normal quota of her foreign com- 
merce, calculated until yesterday to be 
two hundred million a year, inferior to 
the commerce of Eritrea which is one- 
eighth in size smaller. 


More promising to all calculations 
and deduetions that any other resource, 
the mineral wealth of Abyssinia pre- 
sents itself, This wealth is still in its 
latent state. One can say, as a matter 
of fact, that it outlines itself as a haz- 
ardous surprise, 

Explorers have assured unanimously 
various times that gold can be found 
there, and platinum also, There are un- 
doubtedly iron-ore, diamonds, anthracite, 
pit-coal and antimony. 


The physical configuration is a guar- 
antee and a presupposed sign of faith. 
Abyssinia lies in an eminently volcanic 
region, shaken by frequent earthquakes, 
and very rich in mineral waters. A geo- 
logical examination of the earth reveals 
that almost all the regions in which 
great movements have been verified, are 
more or less rich in gold. The precious 
metal that must exist in enormous 
quantities in the most profound entrails 
of the earth was, with all probability, 
projected up above by systematic catas- 
trophies and remote voleanos, and 


Modern power - farming 

equipment already has 

been introduced into 
Ethiopia, 


jected into the rock in its present fusi- 
form state. It has been repeatedly 
proved that the Abyssinian rivers have 
in their beds a rising auriferous sub- 
stance. And grounds not less auriferous 
have been found to exist in the Uollega 
region of Ennerei along the shore of 
Lake Tana. 

Iron is found in all Abyssinia, There 
is an abundant supply in the Tigre re- 
gion. Rich mines of iron are also found 
in the provinces of Entiscio, of Baso, 
of Korata in fibrous and compact 
masses, intermixed with earth or with 
clay. 

Amhara, northwest of Gondar, and 
the bed of the river Angareb, are very 
rich in pit-coal, The river alone, ac- 
cording to calculations already made, 
can produce a million tons a years. The 
grottos of Karamet and of Aseiat pro- 
duce large quantities of nitre. Other 
mineral beds not less noteworthy are to 
be found in all the limy regions of the 
“cuolla” and of the “uoina dega.” In the 
sedimentary lands, in the region sur- 
rounding Lake Tana, Alabbad and in 
the “Cuolla” of Serae, sulphur is found. 

The Tigre, it is known, possesses in 
abundance crystallised natural copper, 
id it is also rich in copper-oxide. Rich 
in copper are also the provinces of Tem- 
ien, Henderta, Gondar, Caffa and Uollo- 
Galla. Italian explorers have found 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The outdoor opcra—one important phase of the Dopolavoro. 


PUBLIC RECREATION 


The Purposes and Ideals of the Dopolavoro. 


EW people, in general, have a pre- 
cise idea of what the functions of 
a large after-working-hours or- 
ganization are in a state aiming to 
reach the highest social justice as 
created by Fascism. 


Among the most varied conceptions 
that one hears expressed, the one that 
seems nearest to the truth and is, in 
fact, the traditional one, the utilization 
of the worker's leisure hours toward 
moral ends. This conception, neverthe- 
less, is not less further from the trath 
than many other eurrent ones concerning 
the present aims and the prospective 
aims which the dopolavoro ought to de- 
velop for a not too distant future. 


‘The pure and simple task of occupying 
the workers in moral enterprises re- 
mains, it is true, the point of departure 
of the colossal organization which is to- 
day a source of pride for the Regime, 
‘This was the origin of the great under 
taking, the moral prineiple on which was 
to be founded all the constructive work 
which we admire today. Actually though, 


By UGO MANUNTA. 


the objectives are still greater. If in 
still recent years it seemed a great suc- 
cess to have been able to dissuade some 
ten laborers from gambling and from 
going to the tavern, today that aspect 
of the educational problem of the masses, 
if not completely, almost completely 
having been solved by means of infinite 
other factors, it is safe to ascribe to the 
Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro vaster and 
more universal aims. 

‘That it should not be only a workshop 
of dilettante and amusing enterprises 
has already been said many times. No 
is it the case to remember that the 
principle aim is the education of the 
masses, because lacking this aim, one 
could no longer conceive the need for a 
grent organization similar to the one we 
cre discussing. It is to be observed, 
nevertheless, that when one says edu- 
cation, be it also education of the masses, 
nothing specific is said that really clari- 
fies their ideas concerning the matter. 
For this to be possible, it is necessary to 
specify exactly what type of education 
is meant to be imparted, with what 


IN ITALY 


means, and above all, with what ends in 
view. 


For while there is a large number of 
those who know, because they have 
heard it mentioned, that the O.N.D. 
proposes to educate while diverting— 
this is equal to defining the method of 
this education—there are few who have 
considered its actual character to the 
point of conceiving in the O.N.D. the real 
palestra in which the future generations 
are to be spiritually molded. 


We are, putting aside all modesty, 
part of these few. It does not seem to 
us, nevertheless, to have nourished this 
conviction with roaming ideas, if, as 1s 
easily demonstrated, we have come to it 
through considerations of a political 
character not subject, for various 
reasons, to contrary interpretations. We 
all agree, in fact, that the O.N.D. can- 
not impart an education different from 
the Fascist conception. Not the general 
education of the seiences and the fine 
arts with ends in themselves; but that 
specifie education that tends to unite 
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every individual action and which has as 
supreme end the power of the Fascist 
fatherland, Not the graye and preten- 
tious teachings of the popular univer- 
sities, but the inculeation of truths well 
intended to prepare for life's struggle. 
Having established this prime aim, the 
principle corollary is this: since the 
OND. is the only unitarian organiza- 
tion of the Fascist state, which includes, 
be it even in a dilettante and diverting 
manner, the physical and spiritual activ- 
ities of the individual, it is exactly in 
this organization that the greatest ef- 
fort should be made for the moulding of 
the new generations. 


We are speaking of the masses, those 
which attend school only up to an ele- 
mentary grade, and which find it even 
difficult to understand the flat journa- 
listie style; those which Fascism wishes 
to elevate always to higher functions in 
the social life, to whom the Duce has 
announced a greater justice, and which 
today figure in the solid class organ- 
izations, judicially recognized and equal 
to private ones. 


It has been said many times of these 
organizations that, among the many 
aims which characterize them, the educa- 
tional one must not be forgotten. To- 
day one repeats with more emphasis 
these same words concerning the pro- 
fessional instruction one would like im- 
parted directly by the laborers syndi- 
cates. But no one, even among the most 
zealous supporters of the syndicate, has 
ever dreamed of seeing realized integ- 
rally, through this typical institute of 
social assistance and defense, that prin- 
ciple of political education, that is, the 


Organized athletics have won great 
popularity under the government's sup- 
port and supervision. 


spiritual edueation to which we have just 
referred. But the professional and the 
syndicate education of the masses is not 
enough, evidently, in order to create in 
the people a more universal idea of 
Fascism, in order to make that people 
an instrument of Fascism in all fields, 
from the field of physical education ov 
the field of domestic economy. 


Well, then, this is the task of the 
Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro. And it is 
a task which is being accomplished day 
by day, hour by hour, through a com- 
plexity of activities so diverse that only 
an nim such as we have just mentione 
can draw together and unite the people 
into one same great-leading ideal. Be- 
cause, if the great popular performances 
of the outdoor moving theutre—and we 
only cite a few examples among a thou- 
sand—aim to spread in the masses a 
love for the great Italian lyrical and 
theatrical masterpieces; if the purpose 
of amateur dramaties is mainly to keep 
alive the relish for recitations to which 
we are bound by inextinguishable tradi- 
tions; if competitive sports aim to better 
the physical conditions of the Italian 
people; if we have even thought of 
granting the dopolavoristi notable re- 
ductions on fees not only for publie per- 
formances but also on tuition—the end 
of all these activities is evidently only 
one: to improve the Italians spiritually 
and physically according to purely Fas- 
ist principles. This is so much more 


true that, when an Italian sport was to 
be introduced, the dopolavoro was able 
to mobilize each and every one of its 
men, not less so than when it was a 
question of spreading among its asso- 
ciates the meaning of the more notable 
events of the revolution. 


‘The Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro thus 
aims at something more and at some- 
thing better than a social organization 
against idleness and brutishness, evils 
which Faseism has fought and conquered 
with more effieacious weapons than any 
diverting allurement of the dopolavoro. 
It aims to become a center from which 
the Fascist thought can radiate to the 
popular masses, perhaps the most el 
cacious instrament for propaganda of 
the Regime in order to assert the moral 
principles of the revolution in every 
field of human activity and in all the 
more varied contingencies of individuul 
and collective life. 


But there is more, Onee such a 
order of ideas is accepted, in which, 
after all, is very faithfully reflected the 
manifold and varied work of the O.N.D 
one is aware also of another possibility: 
If to the professional organizations re- 
mains the task of directing their own 
partisans toward an ever more precise 
understanding of the Fascist 
lutionary ideals in a social field, there 
still remains to the O.N.D. a large herit- 
age of action even in this specific field, 
since social problems have, besides a 
typically syndicate aspect, a more gen- 
eral aspect in which are included truly 
collective interests. 


Social justice, for example, means ab- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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THE ITALO-GERMAN 
COLLABORATION 


By COUNT GALEAZZO CIANO* 


HE political collaboration between 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy is 
today one of the angular stones of 

the peace, of the stability and of the 

social order of Europe. In this collabo- 
ration there is a living, ideal solidarity 
and a common intention which places 
the friendship of these two peoples on 

a higher plane than one of the simple 

convergence of interests in the inter- 

national field, and give to it a value and 

a significance which are rarely found in 

normal relations between two powers. 


Our solidarity was born in the com- 
mon struggle which the German people 
and the Italian people have fought and 
are fighting to defend the bi i 
ciples of European 
great familiar and national institutions 
on which this civilization is founded; 
our common intention is in the determi- 
nation of Germany and of Italy to give 
to Europe the peace and the security 
which are based not on promises in 
treaties, but on something more: on a 
policy of mutual understanding of the 
material and moral needs of the people 
which is first realized and expressed in 
the respect which nations owe each other 
reciprocally, and in their sense of civil 
solidarity. 


In these last twenty years, life in 
Europe has been poisoned and the peace 
of Europe menaced by repented at- 
tempts to create hierarchies of rights 
among the nations destined to suffocate 
their free development and the normal 
extension of their strength, attempts 
which have threatened and are threaten- 
ing to divide Europe in two fields and 
to break irremediably that solidarity 
which must exist between civil nations, 
and the absence of which would open 
the way to Bolshevism, 


Italy has been the first among the 
nations of Europe to oppose with all 
her strength this destructive tendency. 
She was the first to feel and to sustain 


a policy of understanding in reference 
to the needs of the German people; she 
was the first to extend a hand to Ger- 
many; she was the first to afirm the 
necessity of a sincere and profound re- 


Count Galeazzo Cimo 


conciliation among the nations which 
had been divided by the World War. 


The Treaty of Versailles had hardly 
been concluded when Italy began her 
work for revision, first maintaining the 
necessity of cancelling reparations, then 
maintaining the need of providing for 
the security of Germany on the same 
basis and on the same conditions as 
the security of France, then revindicat- 
ing for Germany the liberty to be able 
to proceed like any other nation toward 
the free organization of her national 
defense. 


In the Duce’s mind has always been 
present the conception that it was not 
possible to assure Europe real peace and 
stability without a full and spontaneous 
participation on the part of Germany in 


SOn the enniversry of the German nationa! socidirtit revolution, the Vocthicher 
Beobachter, dedicated speci murnber to foreign politics om which sewed artes prepared Ey 
inapal European personaler appeared. Under the tte, “he Hala Geman Cai ornon 


Minister Galeazza Giana orote the 
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the solution of the problems which con- 
fronted Europe in these last few years; 
and that it was not possible to assure 
such participation on the part of Ger- 
many, if Europe did not first liberate 
Germany from the dificult and humili- 
ating chains created by treaties of peace, 
and if she did not give to the German 
people not only what has been called 
of rights,” but full recognition 
of the essential function which Germany 
has and must have in the peace and in 
the social and political order of Europe. 


This has been the constant aim of 
the Duce’s foreign policy and which was 
realized in the Locarno Treaty when 
German security was placed on the same 
basis as French security; in the Treaty 
of Lausanne in 1932, when an end wi 
put to the reparation regime, and finally 
in the recognition that Italy has openly 
conceded to Germany her right to arm 
and to bring on her frontiers the lines 
of defense of her national territory, 


On these bases we have placed our 
political collaboration with Germany, In 
fine, two events took place which have 
lead toward a progressive reproachment 
between our two peoples until the con- 
clusion of the Rome-Berlin Accord, a 
positive factor in the pacific reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. I mean the understand- 
ing attitude of Germany, the only nation 
among the great European powers, in 
regard to the imperial necessities of 
Italy and in regard to our civilizing 
work in Oriental Africa and subsequent- 
ly of the Accord of July 2, 193 
tween the Reich and Austri 
ment of pacifie reconstruction of Danu- 
bian Europe. 


On this occasion it was necessary for 
me to go to Berlin and to meet the 
Feuhrer in Berchtesgaden, where accord- 
ing to the Duce’s desires the Rome- 
Rerlin Accord was signed, 


‘The positive and constructive charac- 
ter of the Italo-German collaboration 
was to have, a little after my visit to 
Germany, precisely the same manifesta- 
tion from the conclusion of the Italo- 
British Accord for the Mediterranean, 
which has proved like the Rome-Berlin 
Accord to be far from aspiring to that 
policy of menacing blocks which auto- 
matically provoke the construction of 
counterblocks, and which for this reason 
has always been deprecated by Fas- 
cism. It harmonizes, instead, with other 
constructive collaborations which ean 
ulteriorly be developed and in which the 
civil solidarity of Europe must be finally 
realized. 


We are convinced that this is the first 
and the most urgent task that confronts 
European nations, and that on this soli- 
darity alone can true peace and true 
security for all be founded, 
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ë PROS AND CONS IN THE MONTH’S CARTOONS € 


THE SUPREME COURT 
CONTROVERSY. 
Left—Which way? 
Right—Projected route 
of the “three-horse 
team,” 


THE GREAT FASCIST COUNCIL. 
HOW NAZI COLONIAL DEMANDS “Any objections?” Il Duce asks 
APPEAR TO THE ENGLISH. in this French cartoon. 


CUBS IN EUROPE'S 
ARMAMENT RACE. 
“Foster Mother” is the title of 
this cartoon by England's 
well-known cartoonist. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT TO BECOME 
PERMANENT PROBLEM? 


Labor Points to Trend Toward a Perpetual 


ORK for the unemployed is the 
foremost economie problem of 1937. 
Revised estimates of the American 


8,894,000 men and women 
were still without normal employment 
in American industries, and in Novem- 
ber this number rose to 9,004,000. 


From the low point of depression in 
March, 1933, to October, 1936, the high 
point thus far of reemployment, 8,166,000 
have gone back to work in Amezican in- 
dustries and 741,000 have found employ- 
ment either as farmers or laborers, a 
total employment gain of 8,907,000. 
Thus in October we reached the half- 
way mark of reemployment, with 8,907,- 
000 reemployed, but nearly the same 
number still without work. It is sig- 
nificant that while some business indexes 
are already heralding the return of pro- 
ductive industry to normal or near 
normal, there are still nine million men 
and women who have no place in our 
industries. 


This fact is of tragie import to our 
whole nation. Millions of these unem- 
ployed have been for several years with- 


Unemployment Burden. 


out their normal work, Outcasts of our 
economie order, they have been forced 
into degrading poverty, deprived of any 
chance to make their normal contribu- 
tion to society by creating wealth and 
earning a decent ineome. A nation 
equipped to produce a comfort-living 
level for all cannot brook such human 
waste, 


What is the prospect for the years 
ahead? How can we meet this prob- 
lem? 

To give work to all, business must 
greatly exceed 1929, and this is not ex- 
pected in the present upswing. Govern- 
ment economists estimate that coming 
prosperity will probably not reduce un- 
employment below 4,000,000, even if it 
achieves that, 


Clearly, then, we may count on having 
in the United States in the next two or 
three years a wasted labor force varying 
from 8,500,000 to 4,000,000. ‘This waste, 
unless we plan to avoid it, will mean a 
loss of national wealth each year vary- 
ing from a minimum of four billions up 
to twelve billions or more dollars. 


‘These men and women have no 
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Each figure represents 1,000,000 unemployed. 


| At the low paine of depression, 15,609,000 were unemployed: after these and half years of 


recovery (October. 1936) 8.894.000 were still without work 
eatin of Labor one 


Was 1.864.000. (Source: Amin 


Tn 1929, average unemployment 
ment esimate, toed on Goreme fas) 


chance to erente for themselves a decent 
living unless: (1) workers’ buying power 

lifted sufficiently in the next years to 
raise industrial production far above 
1929; (2) work hours are shortened be- 
low present levels, 


Before NRA, the work week averaged 
41% hours. These hours were already 
lengthening in the precode boom, until 
by June, 1933, they had reached 43 per 
week, a fact which shows that, unless 
standards and control prevail, industry 
will lengthen hours as business activity 
rises. During the code period hours 
were reduced and held close to 37% 
per week on the average. Nearly 2,000, 
000 persons were put to work by thi 
shortening of hours. Since NRA stand- 
ards were abolished, hours have been 
lengthened until in October, 1936, the 
average work week was 41% hours, al- 
most back to precode levels. 


Average figures do not distinguish 
between actual lengthening of work 
week and the change from part time to 
full time. We know from records cover- 
ing more than 4,500,000 employees, how- 
ever, that thousands of firms deliberately 
lengthened their work week, and that in 
these firms alone there would have been 
jobs for 839,000 more workers today if 
NRA standards had been held. 


If in the last two years we had re- 
duced hours to 35 per week instead of 
lengthening them to 41% at October, 
1936, levels of business, we could have 
added about 3,000,000 workers to our 
payrolls. Whatever our industrial prog- 
ress in the next few years, there ean be 
no hope of total reemployment unless 
the work week is progressively short- 
ened. To increase leisure is a true gain 
in national wealth, releasing creative 
energies of our people for edueation and 
cultural activities, for home life and 
wholeso 


ie recreation. 
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By A. F. LATIMER. 


Even with shorter hours there is little 
hope that industry will within the next 
few years reach levels of production 
which could put all the unemployed to 
‘The only other way they can be 
given a chance is through a federal pub- 
lie works program, planned in advance 
to produce according to the needs of 
the people, Such a program can be no 
makeshift. It must provide needed work, 
jobs. open to all at a living wage without 
the , humiliation of joining the relief 
roll. Federal housing projects to pro- 
vide homes at rents workers can afford 
would be well within the scope of such 
a program and federal research projects 
tó fill out urgent need for adequate labor 
statistics. Other projects will unfold as 
we plan to conserve and develop our 
vast national resources for the benefit 
of the people. 


One immediate piece of work is to 
take a national census of the unem- 
ployed. It is now seven years since the 
Inst census of unemployment; serious 
lacks in our statistical records makes 
impossible accurately to estimate the 
unemployed, and we cannot plan to pro- 
vide for them unless we know how many 
there are. Such a census must be taken 
by house to house canvass. The sug- 
gested self-registration census could not 
hope to record all those out of work. It 
would be utterly misleading and perni- 
cious. 


Adequately to provide for the man 
who has lost his job and can find no 
work, a job in publie works should be 
open as soon as he comes to the end of 
his unemployment insurance benefits. 
This will avoid the present costly waste 
of placing him on relief at inadequate 
income, By closely linking an effective 
Federal Employment Service with So- 
cial Security and the Publie Works 
Program we can give millions of Ameri- 
can workers a chance for self-respect- 
ing, productive existence at adequate 
living levels. Industry is interested in 
the worker only as a source of labor; to 
provide for his human needs is the task 
of the federal government, 


13 
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After three years of recovery we still 
have more than 3,800,000 families and 
individuals who are entirely dependent 
on relief or WPA, where, except in a 
few instances, their income is inadequate 
even for minimum health needs. Besides 
these, there are several million unem- 
ployed who have no regular source of 
income whatever, not even relief. It is 
fortunate that reemployment has re- 
duced this group by more than 2,000,000, 
while at the same time reducing the re- 
lief roll by 900,000, Even this reductio 
however, has left large numbers in dire 
of relief for whom no WPA jobs 
and not even a relief allowance is avail- 
able, 


Families today are being evicted from 
their homes and left without food be- 
cause there are no relief funds to help 
them. WPA has never given jobs to all 
persons able to work who applied for 
relief. Although several hundred thou- 
sand families are benefitting from fed- 
eral aid to dependent children and old- 
age pensions under the Social Security 
Act, hundreds of thousands more, who 
were denied jobs on the WPA, were re- 


DEPENDENT ON RELIEF OR WPA 
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Each figure represents 500,000 “cases” on relief 


In August, 1934. our relief rolls numbered 4.585.000 familie: 
August, 1936, 3.833.000. of whom 2.400.000 were working on WPA. 


and single persons: in 


fused relief by cities and towns whose 
relief programs were totally inadequate. 


Relief standards built up by the 
Federal Relief Administration vanished 
in hundreds of localities when federal 
support and authority was withdrawn. 
In some localities relief administrators 
force workers to accept sweatshop 
wages by refusing them relief, and in 
others, relief funds are used to subsidize 
industry by adding to low wages and 
supplementing part-time employment, 
otherwise families could not live. Mean- 
While local interests are trying to cut re- 
lief in order to avoid taxes. 


Because of the outery against federal 
expenditures, WPA funds are far from 
sufficient. Many employers, while pro- 
testing the expense necessary to pay for 
WPA, refuse to hire workers from re- 
lief rolls. There is great need for short 
re-training courses under federal super- 
vision to help workers long unemployed 
to regain their skill or prepare for new 
kinds of work in industry 


Unless industry gives jobs at decent 
ages to those who need them we must 
count on large federal expenditures. 


WORK WEEK LENGTHENS 


BEFORE 
NRA 


Work timo; White: Leisure. 


DURING 
NRA 


Each clock represents a 48-hour weel—each minut 


TODAY 


represents. one r.. Grey: 


Before NRA, from January, 1932, to June, 1933, the work week in American industry 


{part time and full time) averaged 4134 hours: the codes cut it to 3734 hours 
NRA controls, hours have been lengthened to pre 
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“LITTLE ITALY” 


A Graphic Account of the Trials and Tribulations—and 
Victories—of Manhattan's Italian Population 


HE section of New York inhabited 
by the poorer Italians in 1850 was 
that of the “Five Points,” formed 

by the intersection of what is now 
Worth, Park and Baxter Streets, just 
about a stone's throw from Broadway. 
Junius Henry Browne, an honest but 
somewhat horrified American, describes 
it as a monstrosity of international no- 
toriety. Yet the section was not one 
exclusively Italian: it was inhabitated 
also by Spaniards, Turks, Negroes, and 
a few Germans, Frenchmen, Britons and 
Irishmen. The latter composed (accord- 
ing to Browne) the gangs of nocturnal 
thieves that we hear about today. The 
Italians were simply the most numerous 
racial group. And since to most people 
faults seem more interesting than vir- 
tues, the American newspapers of the 
time preferred to play up the criminal- 
ity of some “Mafiosi” and “Camorristi’ 
of Porta Capuana, rather than to extol 
the merits of the sober, honest and 
even cultured Italians, who, while they 
suffered over the misfortunes of their 
distant home-land, were working assidu- 
ously for the greatness of the nation in 
which they had found hospitality 


The newspaper forms publie opinion. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that the good Junius Henry Browne, 
having passed by there a few times with 
his eyer veiled by so many sanguina 
imagex and with his heart pounding with 
deliberated fear, should picture as a 
bloody encounter even the eries of some 
women upon beholding a mouse, and as 
an assassin a man serenely opening his 
knife to manicure his finger-nails. Of 
course it would not do to conceal a 
truth: that in the Five Points colony 
there were not lacking some turbulent 
elements. Nevertheless, exaggerations 
and generalizations we have had, and 
too many of them, 


In the majority were the good Italian 


in the “Fifties. 


workers, who, maltreated by the ar- 
rogant Irish and finding no protection 
in the authorities, sometimes sought 
refuge with those sad characters who 
had been expelled by the petty tyrants 
of Italy, often willingly. Antagonism 
and prejudice against the Italians arose 
especially from the fact that the 
Italians were obliged, as the Negroes 
and the Portuguese are often obliged to- 
day, to offer their manual labor at a 
low wage. Unintentionally they thus put 
themselves in competition with the Irish, 
who were already powerful in New 
York because, having come to the coun- 
try earlier and already knowing the lan- 
guage, they had organized themselves 
end occupied official positions, 


This rivalry was not the only cause 
of dissension. The Irishman was, and 
is, an eminently “political animal,” or, 
one might better say, a politician. 
Therefore, those who did not vote his 
way simply had, to his way of looking 
at it, no reason at all for living. The 
Italian, absent at that time even from 
the movement for political unity in his 
native country, who had come to Amer- 
ica to make his fortune and then return 
to his homeland, kept aloof, like the 
Chinese, from the polls. The “Societa 
di San Calorio” or that of “San Gen- 
naro," to which he belonged, was the 
only thing that gave him some comfort, 
And then, too, he felt he could not 
familiarize himself with “savages” who 
ate their spaghetti overdone and with- 
out cheese, and put sugar instead of oil 
in their salads, and did not indulge in 
bacehanals on Sundays! 


The Italian of that period was not be- 
coming Americanized. 

Another cause was the politico-relig- 
ious question between the Pope and the 
Italian patriots, The Irish, Catholic to 
the point of bigotry, saw in every Italian 
a bitter enemy of the Pope and of the 


Catholic Church, and this inereased the 
ill-feeling. 

From time to time a note of peace 
and friendship came from those who 
constituted the American intellectual 
aristocracy. But for the most part, it 
was the song of a bird lost in a whis 
z wind. 

Among the lower classes the struggle 
was bitter and diffieult. Among the up- 
per classes, meanwhile, the elite of the 
Italian colony was penetrating peace- 
fully into the cultural salons of the 
metropolis, among which there stood 
out those of Henry Brevoort at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Sth Street, 
of Dr. John W. Hrancis at 1 Bond 
Street, of John Jacob Astor in Long 
Island, and at which there gathered for 
discussions such men of letters as Tre- 
lawney, Henry Tuckerman, Washington 
Irving, Bancroft, Prescott, James Feni- 
more Cooper, Mrs. Piozzi; such poets as 
William Cullen Bryant, editor of the 
“New York Evening Post” at the time, 
Poe, Halleck (pupil of Lorenzo da Pon- 
te), Philip Hone, Henry Inman, Julia 
W. Howe, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Mary Sed- 
gwiek; such artists as Weir and Allston; 
such dramatists as Macready; such mu- 
ians as Conti; and such statesmen as 
Webster, Clay, Van Buren, Irving and 
Paulding, As Brevoort, oppressed at the 
time by business reverses, wrote to 
Washington Irving in December of 1842: 


“I am surrounded by a family of in- 
telligence and love, such as falls to the 
lot of few men, and for which I am 
heartily grateful to God.” 


Italian culture had been represented 
in those salons by Lorenzo da Ponte, 
loyal friend and librettist of Mozart and 
the first professor of the Italian lan- 
guage and literature at Columbia Uni- 
and by Piero Maroncelli up to 
1846; and this culture was promoted and 
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IN 1850 


By FRANCESCO 
MONCADA. 


spread by Bryant, Halleck, Mrs, Ellet, 
Mary Sedgwick and Henry T. Tucker- 
man. 


Edgar Allan Poe had written a por- 
trait of Piero Maroncelli, and he in- 
cluded the martyr of Spilberg among 
the literati of America for his transl 
tion into English of “Le Mie Prigioni” 
by Silvio Pellico, done in collaboration 
with Prof. Andrew Norton of Harvard, 
and for his own poems, some of which 
were translated into English by Mrs. 
Ellet and others by Halleck. 


Mrs. Ellet also translated some of the 
tragedies of Maffei, of Niccolini, the 
“Caio Graeco” of Monti, the “Conte di 
Carmagnola” of Manzoni, the “Sepoleri” 
of Foscolo, some scenes from the “Saul” 
of Alfieri, some poetry by Fulvio Testi 
and Ippolito Pindemonte, an epigram by 
Saverio Bettinelli, and she wrote a 
tragedy of a Venetian character: “Teresa 
Contarini,” influenced by the work of 
the same name by Niccolini. Henry T. 
Tuckerman, furthermore, was a cavalier 
in the cause of Italian independence. 


‘Translations and critical reviews of 
an artistic-literary nature, which were 
frequently real invectives against for- 
eign tyranny in Italy and defenses 
of the Italian name in America appeared 
in the “Knickerbocker Monthly Review,” 
(which, because of having attracted the 
best men of letters and poets of the 
time, formed a literary school of its 
own), the "North American Review,” the 
“Metropolitan Magazine,” the “United 
States Magazine and Democratie Re- 
view,” the “New Mirror” and the “Quar- 
terly Review.” And translations in 
Italian of poems and articles written in 
English, were, in turn, published in the 
first and at the time the only Italian 
newspaper in New York: “L'Eco 
d'Italia,” a weekly first, then a bi- 
weekly, and later a daily, founded in 
1849 and directed by an ardent Roman, 
Secchi de Casali, a political exile and 
a contributor to several American 
maga: 


New York's Italian population today points with pride to the 

outstanding success and leadership in profession, business and 

polities of many Italian-Americans. Mayor La Guardia is a 

notable example, elected to the highest office within the gift 
of the city's millions! 


besides Secchi de Casali, there 
were, in New York, as the greatest ex- 
Ponents of the Italian name and culture, 
Felice Foresti (who had succeded Lo- 
renzo da Ponte in the chair of Italian 
language and literature at Columbia 
University); Luigi Chitti, a proscribed 
Neapolitan, twice condemned to death 
for wilful defiance, man of letters, sei 
and economist, who had had as 
friends Cavour, Cobden and Sir Robert 
Peel and who had been a professor in 
the University of Madrid and Brussels, 
a bank president, Secretary of Finance 
in Naples in 1821, and had been decorat- 
ed by Spain and other nations; Pro- 
fessor Vincenzo Botta, formerly a dep- 
uty in the Subalpine Parliament; Pro- 
fessor Luciani and the Attorney Gaiani, 
both formerly members of the Roman 
Assembly. No less cultured and active 
were General Giuseppe Avezzana, con- 
demned to death at Turin for his part 
in the revolution of 1821, and Minister 
of War in the glorious Roman Republic; 
Quirico Filopanti, formerly secretary of 
the Triumvirate of the Roman Repub- 
lic; Cav. Lucea Palmieri, Consul of the 
two Sicilies; Ferdinando Massa, con- 
demned to death at Naples in 1821 


er political prisoner at Gradise: 
tiano Dacorsi, Vice-Consul of the two 


Sicilies; Giuseppe Attinelli, condemned 
to death by the Bourbon Government for 
his part in the rebellion in Sicily in 1821; 
Count Alessandro Bargnani, a political 
exile because of the movement in Sicily 
in 1848, and Argenti, Gonsalvi and Mos- 
chetti. 


To this elect group of scholars and 
patriots there were added the painter 
Montelilla, the celebrated clown De Beg- 
nis, for whom Rossini had written sev- 
eral roles, the Bolognese violinist 
Michele Rapetti, at that time the “ne 
plus ultra” of orchestra conductors, Dr. 
Masnata of Genoa, the two celebrated 
musicians Arditi and  Bottesini, and 
many others. 


Attorney Luigi Tinelli, condemned to 
death by Austria on September 20, 1835, 
und afterward exiled, who had then be- 
come prominent in New York busine 
circles by the publication of a valuable 
book on the silk industry and by his 
organization of an admirable factory, 
had, in 1841, been appointed United 
States Consul at Oporto, in Portugal, 
where he remained eleven years and 
where he was present at the death of 
the exiled King, Carlo Alberto, 


Count Confalonieri and Peter Borsieri 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A Short Tale about a Long-tailed Canine and the 


Aspirations of his Fair Owne 


IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND 


Cora was not really interested in 
Mautice she would have asked him 
not to follow her, She would have 

found some motive or reason, an oppor- 
tunity to tell him it was time he stopped 
it, that it was not the way to do things, 
that he could very well find some other 
woman, or she might have turned around 
determinedly and looked at him, as she 
knew how when she wanted to, with 
those big black flaming eyes of hers full 
of scorn and anger; but she did nothing 
of the sort, 


He was not handsome, perhaps a bit 
too tall, too pale and too thin, but what 
importance has beauty, when a woman 
instinctively feels and guesses that the 
man in question may possibly become 
her husband? True, he never said any- 
thing of great importance, such trifling 
things that seemed almost childish, 
hardly worth saying. The time of the 
year, the weather, the gardens—but 
ae was sincere; he did not add another 
word. For he had no desire to reveal 
what only his heart felt; it was a tre 
ured secret that not even the wind or 
fate could steal from him, 


Was it love? 

Cora, on the other hand, was young 
and beautiful, about twenty-five or less, 
slender, well dressed with beautiful soft, 
wavy hair and a mouth sweet as a ear 
passionate, alluring; her fine hands, hid- 
den in gloves, were hands to hold the 
destiny of a man, to make of it either a 
yoke or a diadem. 

She owned a fine Istrian setter, One 
of the purest breed, swift and agile, 
with remarkably soft eyes; one of the 
many Bobys of the kind that volup- 
tuously extend their backs under the 
gentle stroking of a romantic lady. 


He made her acquaintance one day 
towards the end of autumn by asking 
the name of her dog. 

Boby? Why yes, Boby. 


For the first time Cora took off her 


gloves and her tapering finge ked 
back and forth the long black fur of 
her setter, barely spotted here and 


Aig Pest 
Mater Amorosa 


there with small white marks that are 
the surest sign of its perfection. 


Tt was an evening in September; the 
sad and veiled autumn enveloped the 
city, still almost empty, and night 
descended from the hills and sky with 
streaks of violet and blue, and long 
tunics of trembling shadows that fell 
into the sea like precious trensures from 
half open coffers 


An evening in September in Piazza di 
Lipsia. The garden is neither large nor 
perfumed, but small and empty. At 
this late and lazy month, it is scented 
with only dead leaves and wild herbs, 
u gentle fragrance that comes from afar, 
who knows where, if from earth or sea, 
lakes or valleys? 


Maurice also stroked the dog twice 
as Cora did, then something tempted 
him to say, even if in the attempt he 


made a bitter grimace, 
“From Trieste 
“Why yes!” 
“You too? 
“I too. 


Nothing extraordinary. Then . . 

“I am Doctor Maurice Malè?” 

“Malè?” 

“Malè! Would it be indisereet if 
I asked you your name, only your 
name?” 

Indisereet? Why? 
Nothing unusual. 

“Do you live far from here?” 

“And you?’ 

“At the Hotel de la Ville, a strange 
whim, and you? 

“Number 113 Quay San Carlo. You 
can see the Lanterna tower from there.” 
Do you come every day?” 
Where?” 
“In Piazza di Lipsia,” 
“Dear me! not every day but...” 
“But?” 
“I don't know what I was going to 


Cora Farali 


“If I asked you to come to-morrow, 
would you come?” 

“If 

“Very much!” 

“Then I will come half an hour 
earlier. 

They spoke a little more, only a little: 
it was the first time that Maurice and 
Cora met. He again stroked the dog's 
back and she its head; their hands met, 
touched, then suddenly withdrew. 

‘The dog was the first to arrive, as 
though it has guessed, as if Cora had 
sent it in udvanee to sce if Maurice had 
arrived; he went up to him, walked 
around him twice beating his tail against 
his knees, then ran to Cora again. She 
wore a charming frock, buttoned up to 
the neck and trimmed with soft dark 


you like.” 
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fur; she seemed more beautiful than 
the day before, enchanting . . « 


He rose, went up to her and bowed; 
then on the same bench, behind a flow 
bed, they sat together, so near to each 
other that those who passed must have 
thought they knew cach other for a 
long time, and perhaps, might even be 
in love, He did the same little things 
she had done: called, smiled and stroked 
the dog until Boby finally understood 
and left them in peace. 

I did wrong, don’t you think?” 

“In doing what?” 

“I ought not to have come, You un- 
derstand, I hardly know your name, 
Maurice . . .” 

“Malè. 

“Maurice Malè . . . and then I don't 
see why, for what reason, if not . 

“Why, isn’t it a pleasure? Did you 
see the Riva dei Pescatori, the Molo del 
Sale, the Molo Sartorio? You have seen 
everything, but have you seen them at 
this hour? Look! what a marvelous 
sunset!” 


She looked before her. The sky was 
gilded by the last rays of the dying 
sun, and beyond, where the horizon 
curved into the sea, and further still, 
where armed sail boats moved with the 
winds, 


They walked slowly on the fallen 
leaves, as on a soft earpet, Their steps 
made no noise in the silent street or 
on the soft sand as they went towards 
the Helvetian temple with its closed 
doors. Cora felt a strange uneasiness, 
an unknown joy that she could not ex- 
plain, A hidden destiny seemed to hang 
over her, whether for evil or good she 
could not say, for every time she ques- 
tioned this presentiment, Doctor Maurice 
explained to her that in the space where 
now stood the Helvetian temple of Cal- 
vinistie rites . . . you know that there 
are Calvinists in Trieste? 


“No, I didn't.” 

“In the same place where now stands 
the temple, one day—history or legend, I 
don't remember—two humble and timid 
saints, Saint Tecla and Saint Eufemia 


“Even Saint Eufemia?” 

“Saint Tecla and Saint Eufemia had 
their modest dwelling.” 

On their way to the Chinese Museum, 
Cora said to herself: 


“This time he 


speak, I'm sure 


he will speak, At first, poor dear, he 
wasn't able to, he couldn't, He is young, 
a very young doctor, inexperienced, or 
perhaps he wished these three days to 
pass, though to me they seem a year, 
but after all they are only three days: 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday. But to-day 
he will speak. I'm sure he will. I wonder 
just how he will say he loves me, when 
he will want to marry me? . . .” 


The dog was not allowed to enter the 


Aulio Pi 
A Dream of Springtime. 


museum; this was a disappointment to 
both, but with a tip the door-keeper 
promised to watch him. 

“Boby, we will be back soon.” 

“Be quiet, Boby . . .” 

“Have you ever been here before?” 
Never. Just imagine I have never 
scen the precious stones, San Spiridone, 
or Santa Maria Maggiore, or the Fer- 
dinando Massimiliano collection 
And how I should have loved to visit the 
Wunsch Cabinet.” 

Then she was sorry she had spoken. 
She did not exactly know, whether be- 
cause she had confessed her ignorance 
or for the fear she had shown the day 
before. that he wished to accompany h 
the next day and again the day after 
that, 


Now and then she would stop and look. 
Doctor Maurice might begin. But there 
was no end to the Chinese idols, the 
Japanese amulets and the Indian mills. 


“This little porphyry ship has a cu- 


rious story, A princess from Hau Kon 
fied with her lover to Su Chon in the 
Yellow Sea. For three days and nigh 
they hid their love on a tempestuous 
sea, the heaven's vengeance drew their 
bodies to the bottom of the sea and 
threw their ship against the rocks, To- 
day this is a divine talisman for girls 
in love who have them in mother of 
pearl, in amethyst and in topaz closed 
within a crystal bell in their lotus 
gardens.” 

But now it was late and Boby must 
be tired of waiting. At the door she 
said “Good-bye.” It was only then that 
Doctor Malé said what she had been 
waiting to hear. 

“If I asked if to-morrow . . » 

“Oh! no, to-morrow would be the 
fourth day. I don’t think it’s right, every 
day like this...” 

“But I haven't told you yet.” 

“But why don't you come to my 
house at No. 113 Quay San Carlo?” 

“If you... .? 

“With pleasure, with great pleasu 

With immense, pleasure, she spoke 
of him and waited. She told papa, 
mamma and her sister: James, Mary 
and Annalena. 

“We have seen each other three days 
We met in the gardens. He is 
æ, intelligent, cultured.” 
does things properly,” said 
“sees the daughter, likes her, 
and then comes to the father; only he 
father can decide.” 

“And the mother?” asked Mary. 

“Her mother, too, when the father 
has said yes.” 


They loved each other and the same 
anxiety weighed on the hearts of all, 
both parents and daughters. Cora was, 
of course, naturally beautiful, but for 
him she wished to be even more beauti- 
ful. She wore the dress she held most 
dear and adorned herself with those 
Tittle touches that only a girl in search 
of a husband can know. A shining 
broach, a ribbon, a flower, a touch of 
pencil on the lips or under the eyes, 
a little touch of powder . . . 


He came exactly on time. The dog. 
having seen him before, ran to him, 
receiving him as a friend, Then James, 
Maria and Annalena received him; even 

(Continued on page 26) 
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I 1910 there was discovered near 
Pompeii, to the right of the Street of 

Sepulchres, a villa not entirely ex- 
cavated as yet, which, as soon as it was 
discovered, immediately became famous. 
The reason for this fame does not lie in 
the richness of the decorations or of the 
objects found therein; in this regard, 
indeed, it seemed much inferior to other 
well-known Pompeian villas. Its true 
and only treasure consists in a large 
hall decorated all around with a single 
fresco which the reader may see in the 
accompanying sketch. In two other 
pictures we show photographic repro- 
ductions of the best scenes represented. 


As soon as discovered, these paint- 
ings were commonly adjudged to be 
one of the most important monuments 
ever come to light. First of all for the 
history of art; for though found in 
Pompeii, these paintings decidedly differ 
from all the Pompeian paintings known 
to us, which are, without exception, of 
modest proportions and centrally placed 
on the walls, for decoration. These, on 
the contrary, constitute a single enor- 
mous composition which covers the four 
walls of a hall and includes twenty-nine 
figures only slightly smaller than life- 
ize. Moreover, Pompeian paintings al- 
ways present a single episode, a single 
divine or heroie incident, such as the 
betrothal of Zeus to Hera, the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia and similar scenes. These, 
on the contrary, show not a single epi- 
sode, but a connected series and refer 
neither to a god nor a hero, Finally, 
these paintings distinguish themselves 
for their style, Differing from other 
freseo decorations, they show derivation 
not from Heflenie art but from a later 
period, the Fifth Century, and give us 
a sufficiently exact idea of that glori- 
our mural Attie painting which flour- 
ished in the Periclean age and of which 
we know almost nothing. The artistic 

ar surpassed by the religi- 
It is generally conceded that these 
aintings are related to Dionysian re- 
ligion because Dionysus himself is seat- 
td in the midst of the scenes, But for 
quite a while there was no consensus 
of opinion on the particular signifieane> 
of these frescos and in spite of the 
efforts made by the experts, the secret 
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of these scenes long remained unsolved. 


Now, however, we are able to read 
these paintings like an open book. 

Whut do these mysterious scenes re- 
present? 


We see, following the order given in 
the accompanying design, a series of 
episodes which undoubtedly refer to one 
person who reappears in all the scenes, 
a young girl wrapped in a veil, We see 
her sitting in the first scene; to the 
left, in the second episode, we see her 
standing; in the third she bears a dish 
and we see her recoiling, terrified, in 
the fourth. In the sixth she is kneeling 
and she has this characteristic, that she 
always appears dressed in light gar- 
ments. This periodie return of the same 
figure not only gives unity to the vari 
ous scenes, but shows that she is indes 
the protagonist in the whole series of 
scenes. It may be said, then, that these 
scenes convey the history of a person, a 
story related in so many successive epi- 
sodes, just as in a film, 


And what is the story? 

The figure of Dionysus holding a 
central place leads one to believe that 
it is a Dionysian initiation, But that is 
too general. By means of archeological 
and philological study the details of 
which are too lengthy to be explained 
kere, we have now arrived at the con- 
clusion that these scenes represent an 
initiation to the Arpheo-Dionysian mys- 
tories. In other words, it is a liturgy 
composed of various ritual proceedings 
through which the pledged one comes to 
communion with Dionysus, that is from 
a maiden becomes a “bacchante.” 

The first episode of this liturgy is the 
putting on of the vestment. The future 
mystic spouse of the god attires her- 
self assisted by two helpers, one of 
whom holds up the mirror to her, and 
by a priestess who directs the vesture, 
which consists essentially in the putting 
on of the veil, denominated Synod, a 
symbol of the consecration, similar to 
the use of the veil in Confirmation. 


Having completed her toilette and 
having put on the veil, the mystic 
spouse, in the second episode, ap- 
proaches a priestess who makes her read 


the ritual of the liturgy from a seroll, 
held by a young boy. 

Thus instructed, she may now parti 
cipate in the first real ceremony which 
is the Agape, a symbolical repast, cele- 
brated by a priestess and two acolytes, 
one of whom makes a libation on a 
myrtle wreath held by the priestess, 
while the other, from the left, has 
brought a ritual food offering which 
the priestess uncovers, In this eere- 
mony the pledged one participates by 
ringing forward, with restrained move- 
ment and penitent demeanor, an offer 
ing on a dish. 

‘The Agape completed, the spouse may 
be said ready for her new destiny, that 
is, her rebirth in Dionysus. 

All the ancient mysteries had thie 
mystic fundamental basis which after- 
wards passed on to Christianity: the 
palingenesis. Through a series of sym- 
bolie ceremonies an ecstatic feeling was 
wrought up in the subject, through 
which his personality came to blend and 
then to identify itself with that of the 
god. This ecstatic process became a 
true palingenesis when the myth at- 
tributed to the god a death and a re- 
surrection. In such case the death and 
resurrection which the myth attributed 
to the god became, through certain de- 
termined rituals, a fact in the life of 
man; that is, man rising again or sym- 
bolically passing through life and 
death, became the god himself, died like 
the god and rose again like the god. 

Of this character was the Orphic mys- 
tery which had its basis in the myth of 
Dionysus Zangreus, son of Zeus and 
Cora, killed by the Titans and resur- 
rected by Zeus. Whoever went through 
the Orphic initiation died and had a re- 
birth in Zangrens; he died a man and 
was reborn a god. 


To this supreme goal the mystery 
proceeded through various stages, pass- 
ing through successive and increasingly 
violent mystie states. 


The first stage is presented in the 
fourth episode. We see a female satyr- 
giving milk to a young fawn which 
ches up to the satyrs' breast while 
another graceful fawn listens, fascin- 
uted, to the music of a flute played by 
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a young satyr seated near by. 
But what docs this mean? 


The young goat that is sucking milk 
is no other than little Dionysus just 
born, even as he was pictured by the 
myth, according to which Zeus, in order 
to rescue him from the wrath of Hera, 
turned him into a goat. It is the youth 
of Dionysus, then, which is here rep- 
resented, and it is most natural that 
Silenus should assist him since he was 
the master and teacher of Dionysus. So 
‘that this being the youth of Dionysus, 
in like manner must the palingenesis of 
the pledged one begin. She must be re- 
born like Dionysus and like him drink 
milk, symbol of regeneration: “I have 
become a kid and have drunk milk,” say 
the Orphic tables found at Sybaris. It 
is the communion, then, which here 
begins,—the first step to the indentifi- 
cation with the god, represented sym- 
bolically. 

But to identify one's self with a god 
does not mean only to be reborn with 
him, it means also suffering with him 
and dying with him. That is the price 
of man’s salvation, And so in the fifth 
episode, Silenus reappears and holds 
before the face of a youth a round ob- 
ject which seems to be a bowl, in which 
he looks ecstatically, almost terrified. 
Behind him, another young man holds 
aloft a Silenie mask, while Silenus 
himself turns and says something to a 
maiden who is so terrified by it that 
she seems to be fleeing from some tragic 
vision, 


This strange scene represents a divi- 
nation ceremony worked by means of 
a hemispheric mirror. What seemed to 
be a cup which Silenus is holding before 
the boy is really a curved magic mirror. 
By reason of its properties the boy, 
looking into it, sees not himself, but 
the mask, deformed and almost life-like, 
which the other is holding aloft behind 
him. The apparition which, naturally, he 
of the Silenic face in- 
own, together with other 
‘emotional and suggestive means and ac- 
companied by a particular disposition, 
generates a Dionysian monodeism hav- 
ing as its starting point the replacing 
of one’s own personality by that of 
Dionysus. In the mirror the boy sees 
a series of visions based on the Dio- 
nysian myth, which he deseribes and 


The Banquet. 


which the priest communicates to the 
maiden, It is a divination with a mir- 
ror, applied to the Orphic mystery. But 
in what way? What value or significance 
has this ceremony for the initiation? 
What does the boy see in the mirror? 


The Orphic myth related that Dio- 
nysus after having seen his destiny in 
a mirror prepared himself for his new 
mission, and one of the reliefs shows 
us little Dionysus looking into a mir- 
ror held by a nymph and raising his 
arms with a ery as if he had seen some- 
thing horrible. We know what horrible 
fate little Dionysus had seen for him- 
self in the mirror. Through the jeal- 
ousy of Athena, Dionysus was treach- 
erously killed by the Titans, cut to 
pieces by them and devoured,—all ex- 
cept the heart, which Athena brought to 
Zeus. Zeus struck the Titans with 
lightning and from their ashes man 
was born, while from the heart of Zan- 
greus the second Dionysus, son of 
Semele, was born. 


As we have said, this myth was the 
nucleus of the Orphic mystery. Orphie 
mysticism, in fact, taught that man 
must die and have rebirth just as Dio- 
nysus if he wishes to be freed from his 
criginal sin, the heredity of the fault 
committed by the Titans, the proge- 
nitors of men. And through the ec- 
statie phases man was transmuted into 
a god. But to become a god, it teaches, 
one must die; divine life is a consequence 
of human death and is granted only to 
those who can face such death. Resur- 
rection is the reward of passion and 
death. One must therefore traverse the 
same path and die the same horrible 
death as Dionysus. 


And since man approaches god by re- 
peating the acts performed by the god 
one must look into the mirror just as 
Dionysus had done and receive the an- 
nouncement of death just as little Dio- 
nysus had received it. 


This explains the scene of the an- 
nunciation. Silenus in the act of divi- 
nation with the magie mirror announces 
to the neophyte the terrible visions 
which the ecstatic boy perceives in the 
mirror, and the fate which awaits her, 
And she learns that she must die just 
as Dionysus died, and retreating with 
terror-striken face she seoms to say: 
I do not want to die. 


But death is unavoidable. Naturally, 
this death is suggestive and symbolical. 
In all Greek and other mysteries in 
which a palingenesis occurs, there is a 
ceremony which is symbolical of death 
and which, by suggestion, produces 
mystic death, In the Orphie mystery 
this symbol consisted of flagellation. 
The maiden, then, must be scourged. At 
that price only may she aspire to union 
ith Dionysus and become one of the 
Bacchae, 


This union with the god is the final 
aim of the whole mystery and one may 
see in fact with what earnestness she 
implores on her knees when she is about 
to uncover the phallos which she her- 
self has brought in a small basket. To 
uncover the phallos is to become the 
spouse of Dionysus in the symbolism 
of the mystery, but, as we have said, 
she must first die, that is, she must be 
scourged. 

The villa appears to be divided into 
two parts, One corresponds to the plan 
of the usual Pompeian home. The other, 
the centre of which is precisely this 
decorated hall, does not correspond to 
any definite type known, and judging 
from some additions made, was modified. 

What this use was may be deduced 
from observing that this part of the 
villa which contains the frescoed hall, 
corresponds exactly, in the division of 
localities, to an Orphie baccheion, we 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE ORIENT IN VENICE 


HEN H. H. Henry of Bourbon, n 
cultured and accomplished Prince 
who moulded his naturally brilliant 

genius with vast studies, wandered about 
the Orient, towards the end of the past 
century, going from China to Japan, 
from Java to Siam, collecting with gen- 
erosity and fine artisti 
of works of art, he certainly did not 
imagine that some day his rich col- 
lection (about 1500 cases) would con- 
stitute an admirable museum in the very 
city of Venice from which so many bold 
navigators had set sail for the distant 
Oriental seas. 


acumen all sorts 


Unfortunately, upon the death of the 
Prince, the numerous objects gathered by 
him, which were deposited in the store- 
rooms of the Vendramin-Calergi Palace, 
came into the hands of Tran, a noted 
Viennese antiquarian, who began to dis. 
tribute them among private galleries and 
museums, The rich collection, perhaps 
the most complete in the world, was 
threatened with dispersion. 


Fortunately, after the victory of Vit- 
torio Veneto, Italy took possession of 
the collection still remaining in Venice, 
which, with its 15,000 objects of rare 
beauty, constitutes a conspicuous gath- 
ering, worthy of exhibition in the pesaro 
Palace, a magnificent and austere pat- 
rinrchal residence of the sixteenth een- 
tury, decorated by Tiepolo, Pitoni and 
Bambini, and now the residence of the 
International Gallery of Modern Art. 
This assemblage of works of art, mostly 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, well arranged in the spacious and 
luminous salons, immediately outlines to 
the view of the visitor an entire magni- 
ficent civilzation of the past, suggestive 
and enchanting, refulgent in the profu- 
sion of its gold, in the colors of its eloths, 
its embroideries, its fine porcelains, its 
harmonious tenuous silks and delicate 
jndes, the miniature toys, the sumptuous 


The precious collection at the 
Venetian Oriental Museum. 


By GIACOMO BASCAPE. 


fans, ivories and jewels, and resplendent 
with its lacquered objects, its paintings, 
tapes 


ies, precious bronzes and altars. 


And the fascination of the fabulous 
Orient, cradle of humanity, land of 
dreams and of poetry almost unreal, 
fused with the delicate light of legend, 
holds the soul of the spectator as if 
with exotic music, infinitely sweet and 
strange, 


One recalls the treasure of the fables 
attributed to Oriental potentates, the 
fantastic scenes of the “Thousand and 
One Nights,” the mirages that attracted 
audacious Genoese and Venetian navi- 
gators such us Marco Polo, whose statue 
is among the five hundred divinities of 
the Chinese Olympus and whose name 
has been given to this Museum. 


only one year since this superb 
collection has been open to publie view 
and knowledge is perhaps not sufficiently 
widespread regarding this jewel which 


— 
— 
— 
= 
— 
a 


Italy's great inventor, Marconi, 
photographed with Mrs. Mareoni 
npon their return from England, 
where the Marconi system of 
television was adopted, 


Italy has added to its artistic riches. 
But the recent successful exhibition of 
the Seventeenth century objects of which 
“La Grande” has already spoken before 
has contributed much in attracting the 
attention of Italians and others to thi 
new Gallery. 


The visitor is met by a rich array of 
suits of armor (sixty of them belonged 
to princely Japanese families) each sur- 
mounted as if with a hemlet, by an iron 
mask of grotesque shape, intended to 
terrify the enemy. On the sides are 
breast plates and shields embossed with 
fine designs, embellished with enamel 
and richly inlaid with gold, magnificent 
ancient weapons of every type, worked 
with gold and silver; costly standards 
and banners, bows, quivers, arrows, gala 
trappings, stirrups, saddles of finely 
worked leather decorated with lacquer 
and metal; all the most sumptuous and 
truly regal that Oriental genius and 
taste contrived for the armor of kings 
and princes is here gathered. 


The upper rooms contain a superb col- 
lection of ivories, bronzes, rare jewels, 
statuettes, reliquaries, delicate porce- 
lains, painted and embroidered fans of 
Chino-Jupanese art, and a Java section 
rich with characteristic “batik,” daggers, 
strange marionettes and theatrical ap- 
paratus, besides splendid silver objects 
from Annam, Siam, ete 


The clothes, especially court garments 
and sacredotal vestments, clothes of 
mandarins and of great dignitaries, 
drapings of all kinds, damasks, brocades, 
painted and embroidered silks, all reveal, 
in the rich gamut of colors, in the rieh 
harmony of gold and silver, in the de- 
signs, decorations and effects the most 
exquisite taste, fantasy and refinement, 
perfected through many centuries of ex- 
perience, 


The beautiful Incquered and gilded 
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‘objects follow, then the temples and 
domestic altars which are true marvels 
of art, laden with ornaments and decora- 
tions and scintillating with precious 
metals and rarest stones; the 
cencers of gilded bronze, the bi 
and gongs of the temples; sacred 
images and religious objects, ritual 
vases, caskets, ancient Chinese and Jap- 
nanese coins. And to continue: musical 
instruments that are little masterpieces, 
Jades, tortoise shell, ivory and gold 
combs; brooches, hair-pins, toilet articles, 
onyxes, large porcelain vases, mother- 
of-pearl trinkets; all a profusion of 
colors, of splendors that dazzle the eye. 


Other rooms harbor a collection of 
Chinese and Japanese lacquered objects, 
perhaps the only collection of its kind 
in the World, Hundreds of vases, boxes, 
basins, goblets, cups of every descrip- 
tion, braziers, perfume bottles, baskets, 
the most diverse objects, small articles 
of furniture most sumptuously decorat- 
ed, coffers of red, black and gold lac- 
quer, embossed or painted and sprinkled 
with sprays of gold and silver, lucent 
or opaque, These permit us to study 
the form of art which perhaps was the 
most perfected and precious, the most 
celebrated and refined of all the artistic 
achievements of the far Orient. 


Again, the two superb wooden statues, 
carved and lacquered, representing the 
guardians of the temple, which are an 
admirable example of the a period 
of Kamakura, and the magnificent basalt 
statue of Bodhisatwa of the twelfth 
century, one of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of the artistic tradition of Cam- 
bogia, show what a degree of perfection 
plastic art also achieved in Oriental Asia. 


But most notable is the painting. The 
exclusively decorative function of paint- 
ing of the far East gives it a particular 
and characteristic style. Painting, usual- 
ly done on silk, is used to make tap- 
estries, costly sereens, kakemono, maki- 
mono, ritual vestments, and it is usually 
inspired by nature. Landseapes, battles, 
gentle maidenly figures, are not pre- 
cisely reproduced, but styled according 
to the whim of the artist who gives 
form and motion to his visual sensations. 


“In the mind,” writes the Japanese, 
Tio-Dan “there is first formed a chaotie 
group of various forms, round, square, 
curved, straight; this chaos slowly co- 
ordinates itself and confusion gradually 
arranges itself harmoniously. From the 


Great crowds gathered at the famous Royal Palnee at Naples recently to 


hear the announcement of the birth of the future he 


ir to the Italian throne, 


qy von of the Crown Prince and Princess. 


curved lines a rivulet is born, a round 
figure becomes the moon, the lines and 
acute angles in strange form constitute 
rocks, and the empty white spaces be- 
come the sky." 


“The Japanese painters never seek 
faithfully to reproduce nature. A mere 
sketch is considered the simple rendi- 
tion of Nature. When Nature is taken 
and harmonized and unified by the cre- 
etive, intuitive, artistic instinct of the 
painter, then only it is presented as Art. 
The Japanese painters seek more to have 
colors harmonize with all other colors in 
the painting than on the truly imitative 
of nature. The ‘chiaroscuro’ is not an 
important element. That is the reason 
why colors become fantastic and why 
Japanese painting is considered purely 
decorative.” 


‘And there in the beautiful salons of 
the Pesaro Palace, may be found a won- 
derful collection of tapestries, painted 
and embroidered silks, long sereens 


which constitute a series of paintings 
representing entire historical periods 
There also are the beautiful kakemono 
and makimono with sacred scenes, epi- 
sodes of war, suggestive landscapes, 
bi 


s, plants, flowers, rustic festivals, all 
delicate and profound Georgie spirit, 
Here is a world depicted with infinite 
art, on tenuous golden or blue or ro- 
seate background, with delicate shades 
ond lights which call to mind enchanting 
skies and the beautiful countries fabled 
story. 


It is the soul of these children of the 
Western Sun, of the Celestial Empire, 
that is reflected in this art, limpid and 
pure, tenuous and soft as the breezes of 
a flowered spring; the soul of the Orien- 
tal peoples so rich in poetry, so faithful 
to their picturesque traditions, their old 
legends, their characteristic rural fes- 
tivities, so youthfully fresh and sensitive 
to the enchantment of Nature, to the 
changes of seasons, to the grate of the 
smallest living beings. Rich and poor, 
prince and peasant, merchant and sol- 
dier, all have an innate exquisite taste 
that induces them to love the beautiful 
in the home, in their garments, in their 
dances, in the very movements of their 
bodies. In the history of China and 
Japan there have been Emperors who 
wrote sweet poems of love and painted 
beautiful silks, there have been warriors 
who were also musicians, poets, painters 
and sculptors. 


The new Museum that has its worthy 
seat in the eity of Mareo Polo, recalls 
to Italians the deeds and glories of our 
medieval navigators and explorers, and 
is destined to attain an ever increasing 
importance among our art galleries. 
And while on the beautiful lagoon, 
the Inst rays of the November sun are 
extinguished in the golden haze, and the 
pink veil of the Venetian skies grows 
pale, the marvelous colle 


n of Henry 
of Bourbon calls to mind luminous hori- 
zons, intensely azure seas, warm Oriental 
, beautiful Asiatic landscapes, re 
nt visions of beauty. 
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Higher Accountancy—a Balance Sheet that 
left a Most Embarrassing Deficit 
involving the Fair Sex. 


A REPORT TO THE DIRECTORS 


OMORROW I will be thirty-three 
years old. Whoever does not be- 
lieve it is free to add on a year or 

two if he so desires, 


Upon the auspicious occasion of my 
birthday, I have thought it well to pre- 
pare a statement of my past life, and 
of the way I have employed my time 
in the first thirty-three years of my so- 
journ among men, in this beautiful 
world of ours, of which I have not yet 
tired. 


The account closes in an unbalanced 
state with liabilities exceeding assets; 
but since I control the majority of 
shares, I ean allow myself the luxury 
of conducting the affairs of my Com- 
pany as I see fit, without being respons- 
ible to a Board of Directors. What is a 
Board of Directors, anyway? It is some- 
thing I have never been able to under- 
stand. 


Putting aside idle chatter, gentlemen 
of the Board of Directors, we come to 
concrete facts, that is to say, statis- 
ties. 


‘Thirty-three 
holders, are equivalent to 12,045 days. 
We must add 8 days for the 8 leap 
years intervening in that space of time, 
which brings them sum of my lifetime 
to 12,053 days. Multiplying this not in- 
considerable sum by the usual 24 hours 
into which our days are subdivided, 
shows—and I feel sure that no share- 
holder will deny this—that I have lived 
a total 289,272 hours. 


Let us see messrs, shareholders, how 
these 289,272 hours were spent. 


In my first year, that is, in my first 
8,700 hours of life (the year of my 
birth was not a leap year) I occupied 
myself above all with sucking milk, For 
the next six years (among them a leap 
year) that is 52,684 hours, I was intrus 
ted to the not always instructice care of 
numerous instructors, some of whom, es- 
pecially a certain Suzanne, were rather 
dear to me, and I showed them all the 
gallantry I was capable of at that time. 


Summing up: 8,760 hours of sucking 
milk, plus 52,584 hours of instructors, 
make a total of 61,344 hours, including 
the leap year. 


‘Then I went to school, and I remained 
in schools, including the University, tiil 
my 21st year. I have therefore studied 
14 years. I am sorry to confess, how- 
ever, that after having studied for 14 
years, I was to spend the rest of my life 
in forgetting what had been taught me. 
In these 14 years, there were 3 leap 
years. Therefore we have 5,113 days, or 
122,712 hours, for that period. 


From my 21st to my 33rd year I have 
busied myself with a variety of things. 
Omitting detailed specifications, I would 
like to eall the attention of messrs. the 
shareholders to the fact that 12 years, 
with 4 intervening leap years, are equal 
to 4,384 days, or 105,216 hours. 


Summing up: 

Hours of milk-sucking and in- 
struction n. 
Hours of study. 
Hours of various occupations... 105,216 
Total number of hours. 289,272 
(Subject to possible error or omission) 


Up to this point our account is per- 
fect: the total number of hours agrees 
with that of the sum of the various 
‘occupations, and the esteemed Board can 
readily see, without putting it to a mo- 
tion, that there is not a single hour lost 
or gained in this account of a 83-year 
old management. 


But unfortunately accounts are drawn 
up to fool the public, and my frankness 
obliges me not to hide the real state 
of the matter, so that all my share- 
holders may see the pre-eminent neces- 
sity of providing without delay for a 
new outlay of capital. 


In short, messrs, shareholders, I have 
slept, in my life a good 78,223.97 hours, 
The number may appear to be too large, 
and you may accuse me of having slept 
overlong, but I will reply, with that sin- 
cerity that infuses all my relations, that 
I have slept only as long as was neces- 
sary, not a quarter of an hour more, or 
a quarter of an hour less. And in fact 
if you sub-divide my 78,223.97 hours of 
sleep by my 12,053 days of life, you will 
have an average corresponding to 6 
hours, 49 minutes, and 9 seconds per 
night, which seems to me to be below 
the usual average of a wise man’s sleep, 
especially when you consider that the 
average is somewhat raised by the long 
slumbers of babyhood and childhood, by 
the siestas of summer days, and by the 
infinite number of times that I took a 
nap while reading the very interesting 
books of some of my friends. 


At the table I have spent a total of 
18,200.03 hours, including under this 
heading those hours spent in sucking 
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By GUIDO DA VERONA. 


milk, It is not much, whatever it may 
seem to you, esteemed sharcholders. A 
man must eat, and it is well that he does 
not ent too hurriedly, so that his 
stomach will not have to overwork it- 
self, 

I have travelled 876,432 km. in auto- 
mobiles driven by others. The average 
speed of these rides was 48.66 km. per 
hour; therefore I have spent 15,422.22 
hours of my life in automobiles. The 
hourly average of 48.66 km. may seem 
lacking in brilliance to some, but it must 
be remembered that the fantastic speeds 
reached by flying aces themselves are 
kept up only for a few hundred hours at 
best in their lives; for the rest of their 
lives they are content to travel at a 
normal pace. 


Reading, from my 2ist to my 33rd 
year, has claimed from me an average 
of 148 hours a day, including, with the 
reading of books, the reading of news- 
papers, correspondence, placards, signs, 
directions, addresses, names of streets, 
railroad timetables, etc., etc., as well as 
love letters, which are read two or three 
times. Thus; 12 years, with 4 leap years 
included, are equal to 4,384 days; at 1.48 
hours per day, my total reading reaches 
the sum of 6,488.32 hou 


‘These figures may give me the ap- 
pearance of being an ignorant fellow, 
since it seems I have spent more than 
twice as much time in automobiles as I 
have in reading. An error in interpre- 
tation, my dear sirs. First of all I beg 
you to note that in the total of 6,488.32 
hours of reading there is not included 
those of the 14 years of useless study- 
ing, and secondly, I would call your at- 
tention to the fact that Dante Alighieri 
himself must have spent walking on foot 
or perhaps in a carriage, at least twice 
as much time as he devoted to reading. 
And it is not my fault, esteemed gentle- 
men of the Board of Directors, if during 
the times of Dante Alighieri, the house 
of Fiat had not yet begun to manufac- 
ture automobiles. 


Summing up: 


Sleeping . mens 18,228,97 
Eating 18,200.03 
Auto riding enna 15,422.22 
Reading rnin ABBAS 
Total 118,334.54 


(Subject to possible error or omission) 


Writing has naturally absorbed more 
of my time than I have devoted to read- 
ing, sinee unfortunately, I chose the 


profession of letters, which is certainly 
the most useless of all callings chosen 
by men. I must add here and that in 
the term “reading” I have not included 
the inevitable reading of my own letters 
or my books. Thus, writing has held 
me at the desk for a total of 111, 974 
hours and 33 minutes, considering which 
figure no one should be greatly sur- 
prised if I myself, like all my revered 
colleagues, should have had the fortune 
to give to Italy a certain number of 
masterpieces, Whoever continues to 
empty, one after another, infinite bottles 
of ink, can do less, (unless he has not 
the intention) than put into the world, 
eventually, a masterpiec 


It must be added that in these 111, 
874.33 hours of writing there are in- 
cluded the hours of school and those 
dedicated to simple correspondence, It 
staggers me to think of how much I 
must have spent in postage stamps. T 
hesitate to waste time in calculating it. 
but with a certain sadness I tell myself 
that if I had never written to anyone I 
would be a rich man by this time. The 
Post Office, when one stops to consider 
it, may be that which throws the ac- 
counts of many respectable persons into 
confusion; it may even be indirectly 
responsible for a number of suicides. 

T have spent two hours a month in the 
barber's; and in this respeet the Board 
can justifiably praise me for economy, 
for I give my hair a combing once every 
15 days, and I shave myself regularly 
every morning with a magnificent Gil- 
Jette. If one remembers that up to the 
age of 18% I did not have to shave my- 
self, the hours spent at the barber's add 
up to the slight figure of 2 hours a 
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month for 14%% years, and to one hour 6 
month for 18% years—that is, a total 
of 570 hours. 

Now let us sum up a bit, without ad- 
ing too many superfluous and minute 
items: 


Hours spent on trainS---- 6,924.06 


w “ghips ammm 2,988.17 
“46 bieyeles ~ 1,114.09 
8 horseback men 1,816.24 
“o u u camels 

and other animals. 416.48 


Total for these various means of loco- 
motion 13,259.48 hours. 

1 had forgotten elevators. In elevators, 
and other systems of vertical transit 
198.11 hours (which is must less than 
the time spent on camels). But is the 
elevator a means of locomotion? Most 
certainly it is. But then I have also for- 
gotten airplanes, motorcycles, and car- 
ringes. I have travelled rather infre- 
quently in airplanes—a total of 92 hours, 
47 minutes; which is a little less than 
that of one of our famous aviators, To 
motorcycles I have given even less time 
because, after having tried it one time 
for a good 22 minutes on a hard and in- 
secure seat, I wanted to have nothing 
more to do with it, Carriages claim 
exactly 872 hours—about twice the time 
spent on camels. In general I doubt 
whether I could say I preferred the trot 
of earringe-horses to the pace of camels; 
however, if it were possible to travel on 
camels in the city, and in carriages in 
the desert, it would be ideal. Thus, to 
summarize, I have spent a total of 14, 
44 hours in locomotion, 


In my bath and in sweet and salt 
water generally: 832 hours, 55 minutes; 
again double the time spent on camels. 
Before cashiers’ wickets in banks: 128 
hours, 19 minutes—too little, I think. 
Before tax-collectors’ wickets: 1,011.11 
hours. Smoking cigarettes, that is, with- 
out reading or otherwise employing the 
time: 611:33 hours, still a larger total 
than that spent on camels. While in 
the hands of surgeons, doctors and den- 
ists: 284.16 hours. In general, obvious- 
ly, I am a man of sane constitution, 
thank heaven, for my hours of degen- 
eracy, in the span of 33 years, total only 
1,211.84; about triple those spent in 
camel-riding. 


Dancing has fascinated me, and I have 

danced in all 2,744.05 hours, pointing 

out, incidentally, that I began to dance 
(Continued on page 25) 
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The Banquet 


The Catechesi 


The Communion 


VILLA MYSTERIES IN POMPEII 


(Continued from page 19) 


might call it an Orphie basilica, which 
existed in Athens at the time of 
Hadrian, and the services of which we 
known from epigraphs in our posses- 
sion, It may safely be concluded, then, 
that the hall and surrounding rooms 
constituted an Orphie basilica, and that 
the frescoed hall was the initiation 
room. The pledges were conducted 
through the way traced by us on the 
map, into two contiguous small rooms, 
where some preparatory ceremony prob- 
ably took place before entrance into the 
hall in which initiation was accomplished. 


‘The question might be asked: Why 
was this Orphic basilica built in a re- 
mote suburban villa? The answer is 
that Roman laws severely prohibited all 
kinds of Bacchic and Orphic ceremonies 
after some scandals had attended sim- 
ilar ceremonies in Rome. It is clear, 
thon, that in view of the Roman laws, 
these followers of Orpheus could only 
convene secretly and in a private home, 
disguising their activities in some way. 

And we would not be surprised to find 
that in Pompeii there existed a numer- 
cus Orphic congregation. Apart from 
the fact that Magna Graccia had in 
former times seen a powerful Orphic 
movement, which is witnessed by the 
Orphic tombs at Sybaris, it is certain 
that the Campania, in Roman times, 
was overrun by Orphism. This is proven 
by the fact that the scandals which in- 
duced the passage of laws prohi 
Baechanalis originated precisely in 


Campania. 


So then, in the solitary Pompeian 
villa, we have today, by a varvelous 
gift of chance, a reechoing of the Or 
phie mysteries, those celebrated rites 
which for centuries attracted all the 
culture of Greece to Elensis. It is true 
that the echo is very faint, that these 
manifestations must have been almost 
insignificant in comparison to the so- 
lemn Eleusian mysteries which, especial- 
ly in Hellenic times, must have rep- 
resented the supreme achievement of 
the Greeks in scenography. But the 
mystic contents of one must have been 
the same as those of the other, just as 
in a low and a Pontifical Mass. So the 
Pompeian liturgy reveals the nature of 
the Grecian mysteries, that torment of 
philology, that alluring secret passed 
on to us from classic antiquity. For the 
first time we can truly say that we have 
violated that strict seeret which, be- 
cause of the prohibitory laws, had been 
so well kept regarding the essence of 
the mystery. For the allusions found in 
the writers, refer only to exterior par- 
ticulars and never give the slightest 
information regarding the true process 
through which the mystery operated. 


What was this mystery which by the 
common testimony of the ancients ex- 
ercised such a profound impression on 
souls? Was it a liturgical drama? 
Was it a masquerade? Was it a thea- 
trical presentation? 


‘The Pompeian liturgy gives an an- 
swer to all these questions, 


The Annunciation 


The Passion 


The Resurrection 


ITALY” IN 1850 


(Continued from page 15) 
were re-patriated, the latter in Septem- 
Iber, 1837, and the former in 1840, There 
still existed the first “Società Italiana 
Jai Unione Fratellanza e Beneficenza,” 
founded on January 20, 1839 by Piero 
Maroncelli, Felice Foresti, Cav, Pal- 
mieri and Attorney Tinelli with the pur- 
pose, in the words of Maroncelli, “of 
helping all our countrymen who, through 
accident and misfortune, have been re- 
duced to poverty.” In the constitution 
of the Society, composed of four chap- 
ters and thirty-seven articles, there was 
mention also of subsidies in food, lodg- 
ing, pharmaceutical supplies, medical 
assistance, money grants and an elemen- 
tary Italian school, in which there later 
taught Maroncelli, Foresti, Tinelli and 
Count Bargnani. 


More and more, too, did the “Guardia 
Italiana” distinguish itself. It was or- 
ganized by the Marchese Ode A. Sant- 
Angelo de Attellis, a Neapolitan, form- 
erly a general in Napoleon's army, 
afterward in that of Murat, and then, 
also as a general, in the Spanish Army 
from 1821 to 1822, condenmed to death 
as a “Carbonaro,” once by the French 
Council of War in Milan and twice by 
the investigating tribunals of Naples. 


The “Guardia Italiana” was composed 
of sixty members, armed with rifles and 
bearing the same livery as that of the 
soldiers of General Beauharnais, Vice- 
roy of Italy under the Napoleonic 
regime: green tunie, red sleeve-cuffs, 
and a double row of white buttons. Its 
captain was Giuseppe Avezzana, With 
its own tricolor, it was the best com- 
pany in its regiment. 


Finally, Carlo Delvecchio and Barto- 
lomeo Ceragioli, the latter the first presi- 
dent and the former first treasurer of 
the “Società Italiana di Unione, Fratel- 
lanza e Beneficenza,” were the so-called 
“eapi-popolo,” that is, they were go- 
betweens between the workers and the 
intellectual class, two practical and 
popular orators, whom De Meis would 
not hesitate to describe as “sovereigns” 
of the Italian colony in New York. 


The fact, then, that in some lower 
ip civeles the material interests of certain 
If social classes unleashed open conflicts 
i and odious struggles to the harm of the 
|| Italian name, was determined not so 
much by the faults of the Italian ele- 
ment, as much as by economic and moral 
onditions in which the heterogeneous 
— populations of different races found 
themselv 
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(Continued from page 
with real feeling only from the time the 
American dances invaded Europe. These 
are the only hours, of the 289,272 of my 
life, that I do not regret. 


Gambling has been more exacting, 
not to mention that it has been more 
calamitous. At the green cloth I have 
passed a good 12,107.82 hours, a third 
of it in Italy and the remainder in other 
countries, Calculating that I paid on 
the average for a 100 lire “pot” an hour 
(which is doubtless much less than the 
actual sum) I must have spent therefore 
1,240,782 lire in “pot money.” Calculat- 
ing further that in general, the “pot 
money” is hardly a 20th of what is act- 
ually lost in gambling, my losses must 
have been at least 24,815,640 lire, plus 
10%, or 2,481,564 lire, in to the 
croupiers, plus 2%, or 496,812.80 lire, 
for general expenses, plus at least 20%, 
or 4,963,128 lire, for money lent without 
hope of return to women and friends— 
in all, a total of losses sustained in 
gambling mounting up to 33,997,426.80 
i 


If I were to add to this sum that 
which I have spent in postage stamps, 
it would be enough to give me goose- 
flesh. 


Summing up: 

Hours already accounted for 244,641.31 
Hours of sweet and salt 

WALET enn 


= 55 
Hours at bank tellers’ 


WINOWS eens LRA 
Hours at tax-collectors’ 

WINKOWS sereia, 1011.11 
Hours of contemplative smok- 

DEicicrcmidhmmmrmrncmemnen SESS 
Hours in the hands of vari- 

ous doctors, ete 284.16 
Hours (supplementary 

EMCEE mmmn 1211.84 
Hours of dancing. 2,744.05 


Hours of gambling.. 
Total n 


Being not too pious a person, and since 
religious functions occur at hours that 
are anything but convenient for me, I 
go to church when I find myself par- 
ticularly melancholy, either for spiritual 
or financial reasons. However, I like 
churches when they are having organ 
concerts, and I like them much more 
when they are totally or almost totally 
deserted; for example, at dawn or at 
twilight on spring or autumn days. In 
addition, I go to church every time a 
friend marries or dies. In all, my church 
hours have been 879.36. Not very many, 
but the good Lord will remember that I 
have been very busy up to my 33rd year. 


I will make up for it by going more 
often in my later years, when I too, 
like all uneasy minds, will feel the need 
of purging myself of m 

Lectures and poetry recitals have 
mortgaged all of 26 hours of my times 
certainly ti re the basest ones I 
have ever experienced in my life. I have 
pnt 3,166.29 hours in the theatre, thus 
divided: Opera, 1,144 hours (about triple 
the time spent on camels); Drama, 511- 
02 hours (almost twice the time spent 
on camels); Musie halls and Revues, 
1,811.27 hours, where I enjoyed myself 
to make up for all that which bored me 
at the theatre or at the opera, 


I had forgotten the cinema, which I 
have begun to attend only in the past 
few years, and where my hours of at- 
tendence total 288, 

In horse-racing and other sporting 
spectacles I have always shown grent 
interest, to the extent of 7,012.99 hours. 
Arguing with my editors and relations 
took 1,623 hours; with my erities, 187.44; 
on literature in general, 66 (but before 
my 20th year). The rest of my time I 
huve employed in the service of my 
country, that is, one year as a volunteer 
in the cavalry, and 34% years of war, 
although I do not include a six-months? 
leave because of gastro-enteritis, Thus, 
for military service (not including the 
hours already noted under simultaneous 
actions, such as sleeping, smoking, ete.) 
1 spent 11,276.53 hours, 


Summing up: 
Hours previously accounted 


fOr am 


Hours in church.. 7 
Hours in the theatre, 3,466.29 
Hours in the cinema 288.00 
Racing and other sport um 7,012.99 
For editors, erities, and Jit- 

erati mm 247044 
Military service m 11,276, 


Total hours 
General summary of 33 
sumption of time: 
Total hours of i 
Hours employed as in above 
accounts mm 
Balance 


259,271.57 


~ 000,000. 


In thus closing the account I find only 
a difference of 43 of an hour. I had 
forgotten that I spent this time in sho 
ing revolvers on my own account (that 
is, outside of military service) killing 
only 42 people, because the 43rd only 
died after three years, of Spanish in- 
fluenza. 


Thus, in general recapitulation: 
Hours as of statement above 
Hours spent in shooting 

civilians ~ 
Total... 
Hours of life. 
Account settled 


000,000.00 
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With this, my dear stockholders, I 
believe I have demostrated to you that 
he deficit anticipated by you, and an 
nounced by me at the beginning of this 
statement of accounts, is less than my 
slarming promises and the false voice of 
Cie purse would have led you to suppose, 
vince in faet the account seems to be 
perfectly balanced. You will want me to 
explain by what right I solicit addi- 
tional capital .» hours) from you. 

Well, my dear sirs, I would not be 
loyal to my Company, if, with the deft 
ness I possess in the manipulation of 
figures, I were to hide even an iota of 
the truth. 

The statement which I have just had 
the honor to present to you, and to il 
lustrate for you in its most minute par- 
ticulars, would be exact, if I had never 
had anything to do with women, 

In short, I have lived 33 years, that 
is to say, for an accumulated total of 
280,27 272 


hours; and have spent 289,272 
hours in exactly the way it has been my 
duty to specify for you. 


But the women, my dear sirs? Where, 
in this statement, are the infinite num- 
ber of hours I spent in pursuing, court- 
ing, in speaking amourously, with the 
women of all shades that I encountered 
in the five continents? And where, my 
dear sirs, are the long hours, still more 
infinite, which I, after these preambles, 
like all of you, admit T have spent bliss- 
fully in their perfumed arms? 

Precisely this, my dear sirs, is what 
represents the liabilities of my life: the 
hours spent with women. 

Must I, my dear sirs, take my courage 
in my two hands, and tell you how many 
there were? 

Including everything—that is prepara- 
approaches, accostings, sighs, 
flirtings, confessions, first kisses, lan- 
guid caresses, gifts, letters, telephone 
calls, before coming to the sweet eul- 
minating phase—were, gentlemen, 93, 
020.69 hours, 

Modesty forbids my telling you 
exactly how they were distributed. 
But when I think of how I have been 
able to give to camels only 416.48 hours 
ot my life, while I have given women 
,020.69—although I began courting 
my first beloved at the age of 5, per- 
haps because my first nurses had noth- 
ing attractive about them—I must 
realize that my guilt is great, and 
greater the sacrifice I ask of you in re 
questing you to make good this deficit, 
Which represents a good 93,020.69 hours 
of Tif 

But you can still consider yourself 
fortunate, my deur sirs, that, with all 
this squandering, it is not necessary for 
me to ask you to take eare of any off- 
spring. 
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IN SEARCH OF 
A HUSBAND 


(Continued from page 17) 
they felt friendly towards him, thinking 
he had come to ask Cora’s hand. 


He seemed at first a little lost, but 
then pulled himself together and sat 
down alone on a large sofa with all 
he family before him. At the proper 
time, with a slight pretext, the three 


Women, mother and daughters, with- 
drew and Malè remained alone with 
the father of the young lady he had 


accompanied to the Chinese Museum, 


“I did not speak of it before because 
1 thought and still believe you are the 
person to make the final decision.” 

“Yes. Of course,” answered James. 

“A young girl, however wise, intel- 
ligent and good 

“And my daughter has all these vir- 
tues and is very affectionate.” 

“For this reason my fear was justi- 
fied; for you it's quite another thing. 
That dog of yours...” 

“Boby?” 

“Yes, Boby exactly. What a fine dog! 
I don’t believe it possible to find another 
as fine as he in the whole city. There- 
fore... 

“Therefore?” 

“And 50.” 

“And so 

“And so I have come to ask you the 
price...” 

“Of what?” 

“The price of the dog if you will sell 
it to me.” 


Miss Cora Faralia may still be seen 
at the Caffè degli Specchi; she is three 
years older, alone, without her dog, as 
if papa had sold him; but Boby is al- 
ways at home with a chain tied to his 
collar and locked so he cannot run away. 


ee she is alone, there is no longer 
any danger, and after all, what are 
three years more in the life of a beau- 
tiful girl. 
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ITALY’S ETHIOPIAN 
ASSETS 


(Continued from page 1) 
platinum which is abundant in the plain 
of the river Bir-Bir. The mineral beds 
have been until now exploited by Ita- 
Tians only in a limited measure: 230 kg. 
in 1932 valued at 3,670,000 franes, and 
180 kg. in 1933 valued at 2,080,000 
francs. 


Besides the latent mineral wealth, 
which awaits only scientific exploration 


and wise importation, there are the un- 
limited possibilities of the land. The 
variety of heat, altitudes and latitudes 
naturally differentiate the vegetal and 
floristic possibilities of Ethiopia, Aby 
sinia possesses valuable lands for the de- 
velopment of agriculture. 


The altitudes mitigate the heat of the 
sun, The kempt or the rainy seasons 
give an exceptional fertility to the land. 


=" Teed 
At the Bottom of it. 
From the Lonirville Courier-Journal 


But the resources of the land are still 
more or less in their virginal state. 


Statistics of Abyssinian exportations 
show that the merchandise sold are for 
the most part made of crude materials 
or from products which need purely 
elementary labor or preparation. Coffee 
is exported in its natural state; skins 
and furs are those taken from animals 
slaughtered for public consumption, Wax 
and honey come direct and exclusively 
from wild bee-hives. Rubber is obtained 
by means of a rudimentary process of 
extraction from the trees of the im- 
mense forests. 


We have mentioned neither the 
means nor the methods which are em- 
ployed in agriculture. A plough made 
of nails is the most complex implement 
known to the Abyssinian colonist. Sow- 
ing is almost always done by hand and 
by a totally irrational criterion. ‘The 
preparation of the fields is imperfect, 
rarely timely. ‘The only fertilizer is that 
furnished by the cattle. The harvesting 
of the grain is still done with small 
seythes. Threshing, according to the 
grain, is done primitively or with sticks 
or with the hands and feet. No modern 
machinery is employed. Instruments of 
modern agricultural technique are al- 
most completely unknown, 


Nevertheless, the old feudal regime, 
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exploiting the labor of the slaves, sue- 
ceeded in selling to foreign countries 
coffee, skins, and products of the soil 
for about ten million thalers. 


What will the volume of labor and 
commercial dealings in Abyssinia be 
when the rapid flexibility of the work- 
ing discipline of the Italy of today will 
have installed there the technique and 
the organization of production and com- 
merce on a vast scale? 


ET E 
PUBLIC RECREATION 


(Continued from page 9) 
ridging the distances between the vari- 
ous productive classes. The barriers that 
divide classes among themselves are not 
always constituted by diversity of rev- 
enue, and social justice is not always a 
question of salary. Most times there is 
present a question of prestige that can 
only derive from a higher education. 
Now it is exactly in this field, as in 
many other fields, that the dopolavoro 
can do a precious work. So much so 
since social justice, the fundamental ob- 
jective of the Fascist revolution, besides 
functioning in labor relations and in 
salary accords, is preparing itself toward 
a material reconciliation of the citizens 
of the diverse productive classes, a rec- 
conciliation which the O.N.D. implicitly 
pursues in virtue of its unitarian organ- 
ization which in a thousand enterprises 
fraternises elements of various kinds, 
guiding each one toward an ever more 
exact understanding of the needs of 
others and all toward a most absolute 
respect of the interests of all 
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€ BOOKS AND AUTHORS € 


ITALIAN CIVILIZATION AND ENG- 
LISH CIVILIZATION. by Piero Rebora. 
(Felice Le Mennier, Florence, Italy) 

HE author publishes in this volume 
part of the material which was 
destined to be used as subject mat- 

ter for a series of lectures to be deliv- 

ered in an English University, in Feb- 
ruary, 1936, on the cultural relations 
between Italy and England. 


The task pursued by the writer was 
and is (even though owing to special 
reasons the above-mentioned lectures 
were not delivered) a noble one. Through 
his essays our author aims to bring a 
contribution to the laborious work of 
clearing the atmosphere of cultural re- 
lations between Italy and England of 
certain fallacious myths, which, under 
the guise of commonplaces easily nc- 
cepted by the majority, have crept into 
the organism of English culture. As a 
matter of record an Italy exists in the 
field of culture, in certain interpreta- 
tions afforded by foreigners, which is 
immobile and immobilized and repug- 
nant to every work of intelligent cri 
cism. Our author stresses the undeniable 
need of getting rid of such an Italy in 
the interest of a true understanding 
among men of good will. 


The author “Shakespeare 
and  Caesarism, ‘Saint Thomas 
More and Italy,” with “ a dispute be- 
tween England and Tuscany in the XVI 
with “Boccaccio and Shake- 
speare,” with “The Fire of London in 
1688 as viewed by an Italian,” with “An 
Italian Interpretation of the English 
Revolution of 1688,” with an Unedited 
Report on Travel in England in 1667- 
68," with “Italian Interpretation of 
Shakespeare,” with “Milan in Shake- 
speare and in the English Writers of 
His Time,” with “Italy, the Country of 
Wales and Liverpool in connection with 
certain relations between England and 
Italy in the Nineteenth Century.” 


We like particularly to call attention 
to the first and last of the above-men- 
tioned essays, as dealing, in a greater 
degree than the others, with some ques- 
tions warmly discussed nowadays. 

The essay “Shakespeare and Caesar- 
ism” deals with the antithesis included 
in the dualism Cnesar-Cato, or Caesar- 
Bruto, which, our author notes, is still 
and will always be deeply rooted in the 
soul of modern life. 


With reference to the above-mentioned 
aim pursued by the author in his work, 


we can, briefly and roughly speaking, 
visualize such an aim in conneetion with 
this particular issue, in the attempt to 
show to the English mind the existence, 
beside the notion of “egotism,” of the 
notion of “heroism.” Both these notions 
may and must claim an independent per- 
sonality and it would be highly fallacious 
and deeply unfair and wrong to identity, 
or however confuse, the one with the 
other. Therefore a elear line of demar- 
cation must be drawn between the figure 
of a spurious superman affected by an 
sanity of self-exaltation and by the 
worst faults of vanity, egotism, vain- 
glory, self-conceit of the most contempt- 
ible of upstarts and the figure of a 
ro” endowed with the highest qual- 
ities of spirit and character, generously 
consecrated to a high mission, an actual 
exponent of the deepest values of a 
nation, 


“Genius, Hero, Saint, is an ideal 
hierarchy, the profound and, moreover, 
the essential value of which is deeply 
felt by the Italian nation in her mind 
and education,” our author soundly 
notes; and this sounds like a courteous 
warning to foreigners who would be rid 
of certain biases and who would enter 
into the real spirit of the present history 
of the Italian nation, 


The last essay of this book refers, 
as was noted above, to some interesting 
aspects of the relations between Italy 
and England in the nineteenth century 
and, more precisely, during the glorious 
period of the Italian Risorgimento. 


‘Truly the writing at hand seems at 
first rather a warning to the Italian 
people, as being a people characterized 
by the immediate sentimental reactions 
and inclined to a vague cosmopolitanism. 
But it aims also to remind certain cur- 
rents of the English publie opinion that 
besides the generous, disinterested sen- 
timents of certain people or group of 
people, there are and there were in the 
past even with regard to the question of 
the independence and unification of 
Italy, the needs of “Realpolitik” pur- 
sued by the government of a nation 
moved by the urges of her own ag- 
grandizement and of her own political 
interests. Such urges and interests, of 
course, may or may not go with artistic 
und sentimental sympathies. Our author 
recalls indeed that the English press in 
the period 1848-1860 generally shows a 
cold hostility and a marked indifference 
for the struggle of the Italian Inde- 
pendence then under way, and for 
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national Italian ideals. Only after 1860, 
when it began to be clear upon which 
horse it was safe to bet, the attitude of 
the English official press became more 
friendly and more favorable to Italy. 
It is perhaps fitting to recall that “The 
Times” qualified M and Garibaldi 
as “dangerous demagogues, banditi, or 
bandit chiefs” and that it extolled the 
vietory of Austria at Novara with the 
following words: “the most fortunate 
event that has yet taken place in that 
distracted country.” 


A no less deep psychological incom- 
prehension was evident in other impor- 
tant newspapers and in the leading Eng- 
lish quarters of that time, On the other 
side of the picture our author illustrates 
some of the most noteworthy private 
initiatives ereated with a view to sup- 
port both morally and materially the 
Italians in their noble struggle for their 
freedom and independence. Particular 
emphasis is laid on the movement of 
the “Friends of Italy” which, on many 
occasions, offered precious help to 
Italian exiles housed in England. 


THE ROAD TO PLENTY. by William 
Trufant and Waddiil Catchings. {Pollak 
Fondation for Economie Research, New 
ton, Mass ) 


HE unpardonable sin, these authors 
agree, is the bearing of evils that 
might be avoided. Of the unpardon- 
able sins, that of hard times and its 

miserly train of unemployment, starva- 
tion, sickness, and the inevitable loss of 
self-respect, is the most disgraceful to 
our boasted civilization, 


To state their theme in a sentence 
Why must this world, which has over- 
thrown despotism, which has given birth 
to free nations, and which has appar- 
ently reached the apex of mechanical 
perfection;—why must this world suffer 
from “overproduction” when millions 
are suffering from “under-consumption.” 


On a westward bound train, between 
a number of wise men from the east, 
this dilemma is threshed out in a man- 
ner as to grip the attention of all who 
are interested in the welfare of hu- 
manity. 

The solution is: Keep the flow of 
money such that business remains uni- 
form, This is to be the work of the 
government, since it is our greatest con- 
sumer. When the hand writing on ti 
wall shows that the consumer's dollars 
are not sufficient to handle the volume 
of produetion,—that is, when money is 
scarce and he quits buying, the govern- 
ment is to supply the deficiency by ap- 
propriating money to make loans, to 
debts, and to build publie works—such 
as inland harbors, national highways, 
and public building, 
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been fortunate enough to find a recon- 
in Russia of the traditional 
two parties system in connection with 
the distinction which takes place in the 
formal and substantial life of Russia be- 
tween members of the Communist party 
and non-members (we might add non- 
members because of their non-allowance 
to be members of that party). But in 
spite of such commendable efforts to 
cribe to the Soviet State the qual 
‘ation of a democrat: 
ing to the traditional meaning of such a 
-—whose eyes are not com- 
blinded—ean gainsay the con. 


struetion 


as 


term) nobody 
pletely 
clusion that between the politi 
losophy of the great democracies and 


Two meteors which fell upon the beach at Alassio, Italian watering place, 
many centuries ago, are regarded as stones of good luck. Here two fair 
bathers follow the tradition by inviting good fortune, mach to the delight 


of themselves—and ourselves. 


EUROPE IN TWO CAMPS? 


(Continued from page 6) 


system (accord- 


on ideological lines. 


the New York Time: 


1 phi 


their State system on the one hand, and 
the political philosophy on the other 
hand, nothing less than an abyss exists. 


Then we reach the conclusion that 
Soviet Russia cannot be ineluded within 
the terms of the division in question. 
But it is easy to reach another more im- 
portant conclusion. If one cares to ad- 
here to the reality of things, too much 
emphasis should not be laid on that so 
highly heralded division of the world or 
of Europe into two antagonistic camps 


In an editorial recently published in 
it was soundly 
asserted that “Under the Soviet: 
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is defending and extending the empire 
along the lines traced by the Czars,” It 
was also added that Italy, by her present 
policy, wants to keep Russia out of the 
Mediterranean. Always historical in- 
terests, traditional ambitions impel 
Nations, always clashes between such 
interests and ambitions continue to sup- 
ply history with its life. 


Ideologies indeed have their place in 
the framework of such clashes. Ideolo- 
gies also play their part in these his- 
torical struggles between Nations, But 
it is always a question of a second rate 
part, of indirect influence, of facade- 
means with a view to the attainment of 
certain political objectives towards the 
fulfillment of certain historical obj 
tives. Recent and less recent history, 
duly interpreted, could afford some sig- 
nificant examples in this regard, 


Somebody pretends to believe that 
such a phenomenon, characterized by the 
apparent division of the world into two 
antagonistic camps, whose followers 
owe allegiance to rival creeds, is quite 
a new one. An historical approach to the 
matter, on the contrary, would lead us 
to reach quite a different conclusion. 
History indeed shows us, for example, 
that the so-called great democracies of 
our days, or the so-called liberal na- 
tions of the last century, did not hesi- 
tate to call upon the dictatorial States, 
or the absolutist States in order to 
further their ends even if these States 
happened to be democratic or liberal. 


Without delivering oneself up to a 
far-reaching historical investigation, it 
might be remembered, at this point, 
that Great Britain, the liberal country 
par excellence, according to the average 
interpretation, built up the front of re- 
actionary States against the France of 
the Great Revolution, first upon the bat- 
tlefield, later at the Congress of Vienna. 
Mention might also be made to the other 
fact that, in the struggles of the op- 
pressed nationalities against the reac- 
tionary States, which characterizes the 
last century, liberal England constantly 
supported the anti-liberal oppressor 
shifting her attitude only as she hap- 
ped to perceive that she could derive 
most advantage, with a view to her 
imperialistic aims, by playing the role 
of a liberal State. The history of Eng- 
lish intervention in the process of 
Italian independence could afford a great 
deal of impressive examples on this 
subject. 


Let us be careful not to dramatize 
or take too seriously such an assertion 
after the fashion today that the world 
is being divided into two antagonisti 
ideological alignments. 
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DEMOCRACY? 
By ROSARIO INGARGIOLA. 


HE question whether or not America 
constitutes a genuine Democracy 
pops up now and then, Lord Bryce, 

in his famous study of the American 
form of government, while saying many 
excellent things, flattering and other- 
wise, never really answered the ques- 
tion definitely, There have been other 
students since, some mouthing the usual 
platitudes about the American being 
the best form of Democratic Government, 
in the world and others expressing sin- 
cere doubts about it. 

Now, curiously enough, no less an 
authority than our own War Depart- 
ment makes the skepticism of some im- 
partial observers not only well-grounded, 
but authoritative. 

In a War Department pamphlet called 
“Training Manual No. 2000-25, Citizen- 
ship,” which every soldier of the United 
States must read and study, one meets 
the following interesting statement: 

“Democracy is the direct rule of the 
people and has been repeatedly tried 
without success. Democracy results 
in Moboeracy, Demagogism, License, 

Agitation, Discontent, Anarchy. 


Doubtless, many timid souls will be 
deeply chagtined to read these treason- 
able words. They will imagine that 
Mussolini, whose contempt for Demoe- 
racy is so well-known, has perhaps in- 
spired them. Yet, if we look at it ealm- 
ly, the statement of the War Depart- 
ment, while surprising, contains facts 
which are true and which ean be easily 
proved. 

Democracy both in meaning and in 
practice, is supposed to have originated 
in Athens. But even in Athens, Democ- 
racy never really existed. Plutarch re- 
ports that Lycurgus, who appeared to 
be zealous of the equal rights of men, 
was asked one day why he did not make 
his government. a Domocracy instead of 
an Oligarchy, and the wise legislator 
replied: “Go you and try a Democracy 
in your own house.” 


‘These words are true today, as they 
were true then, Real Democracy has al- 
ways been and always will be a dream. 
It would be possible only if men were 
gods, 

Mrs, Stowe once said to someone: 
“Your little child is your only true 
democrat"—which means exactly the 
same thing. In order to have a real 
Democracy, the people in it must be 
either children or gods. But, alas, they 
are neither. 
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our book buyers. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS 


The Askari Troops for 
the “Olympics of 1940.” 


HIE Italian colonial officers have been 
entrusted with the task of selecting 
Askari soldiers as possible com- 

petitors in the Olympie games which 

will be held in Tokio in 1940. 


Although sports officials have been 
somewhat reluctant to use Ethiopian 
athletes, the F.LD.A.L—the track federa- 
tion of Italy—has asked the war ministry 
to issue orders to that effect. Outstand- 
ing sports papers in Italy have praised 
the endurance qualities of Askari 
soldiers, who accomplished such remark- 
able feats during the Ethiopian cam- 
paign. 

Interesting information on the pos- 
sibilities of the Askari in sports are 
given by Mario Ciriachi, sporting expert 
und colonial officer, who says that during 
the last Mascal festival, held at Mai 
Egada in Eritrea, General Pirzio Biroli, 
then commanding the Askari troops, or- 
kanized a series of sporting events in 
which the native soldiers chosen accom- 
plished remarkable feats. 


A 10-mile cross-country run over ex- 
tremely dificult ground was won by an 
Askari in less than fifty minutes. 
Another Askari ran the 200-meter race 
over a grass-covered field in twenty-five 
seconds. The Askari ran barefooted. At 
Berlin Jesse Owens won the 200-meter 
sprint in twenty-one and six-tenth sec- 
onds, using of course, track shoes, and 
on a smooth cinder course. 


EEE 


Italy Planning Airline 
Between Rome and Buenos Aires. 


SPECIAL Savoia-Marchetti seaplane 

has been built and will soon be put 

through trials at the airdrome of 
Ostia, near Rome, follo 
just concluded by General Aldo Pelle- 
krini, director general of Italian civil 
aviation, with representatives in Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Brazil, for the estab- 
lishment of an Italian airline. 


The seaplane is of the monoplane type, 
with two floats and two Fiat engines, 
each developing 1,000 horsepower, thus 
giving a cruising speed of more than 
200 miles an hour. A route has been 
planned from Rome via Gibraltar, 
Dakar, Natal, Brazil; Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; Montevideo, Uruguay; and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

It is hoped that the airline will be 
ready to start operations early next 
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= — summer. At the same time a squadron (| 
of Italian airplanes is being prepared 


| Books Abroad for the New York-Paris race. These Products of the | 


machines are Savoia-Marehetti specials, 


An International Quarterly of | S 79 bomber types, with retractable Government 
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A FRE E copy... For Your Library 


THE BIBLE 


DESIGNED TO BE READ AS LIVING LITERATURE 
The KING JAMES VERSION of the Old and New Testaments 


but in a new form, 


more readable than any edition ever published 


IME and again through- 
——>)( out your life, if you are 
the average’ intelligent 
J) reader, you have prom- 
TO eet eae 
final enjoyment of “real- 
ly reading the Bible,” 
3 Yet, somehow you 

reves done so. This is 
common experience, and itis an enigma, The ex- 
planation, without question, is shat the form in 
Which the Bille is commenly prevented ous 
as readers, instead of helping, throws up con- 
stant obstacles to its being read with genuine 

pleasure, enjoyment and full understanding, 


A Bible at Last You Will Read 


The most important book in the world, which a hundred times 
you have promised yourself to read through—and never have! 


type, as in most Bibles. This practical typograph- 
ical difference, however, while important, is 
almost the least of the improvements, The chief 
difference is a maner of editorial presentation, 


Prose Printed as Prose, Verse as Verse 


‘The varied material in the Bible is presented 
a it was originally writen, Where it is a prose 
legend or historical narrative, it is printed ar 
prose; but where a book was written as verse, 
Perhaps handed down as a chant like the poems 
of Homer, it is prinsed as verse, Where it was 
written as'a drama, is is printed as drama, with 
lists of characters, 


One Thing Left—To Read the Bible 
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'HERE is no reader of this magazine who would not find it 
many ways to his advantage to subseribe to the service of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary 
offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. 
What we here propose is thi the inquiry coupon, and a 
copy of this fine library volume will immediately be put aside in 
Jour name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. 
In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 
how the Club operates, and what it is doing for its subscribers. 
Study this booklet at your leisure: you may be surprised, for 
instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- 
plete freedom of choice at all times. You also pi 
Club's “book-dividends,” of which over $1,450,000 worth were 
distributed among members last year alone, 

If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the 
free’ copy of THe nate being reserved for you will at once be 
shipped to you. 

Here is a very interesting fact; over 150,000 fumilies—com- 
posed of discerning but busy readers like yourselt—now get most 


new edition of the Bible has been pre- 
ith this lamentable state of facts in rind 
‘The Old and New Testaments are here presented 
with scrupulous fidelity to the time-honored King 
James Version, with all its matchless beauty of 
language. Bur, a totally new editorial arrange- 
ment and typographical form have been devised 
“The type, for instance, is almost rwice as large 

is. The pages are set ju s single column easy 

je eye, instead of in rwo columns of small 


‘Thirty-five years ago that great Biblical 
scholar, Professor Richard G. Moulton, said of 
the Scriptures: "We have done almost everything 
thar is possible with these writings. We have 
overlaid them, clause by clause, with exhaustive 
commentaries . . . There is yet one thing left to 
do with the Bible; simply to read it’ 

This edition of the Bible is designed for thar 
purpose, May you at last, as you have long 
wanted to, enjoy it! 


WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY 


of their books through the Book-of-the-Month Club; and of these 
tens of thousands of people not a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own i 
upon the recommendation of friends who were members, 
simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 
many ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 
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35M 


Parase send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the” Book- 
of-the-Month Club operates This request involves me in no obligation 
to subscribe to your service. It is understood that if I decide to join the 
club, I will receive a free copy of The Bible 
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I; a new high in circulation, advertis- 
ing lineage and . . . reader value! That's 


what ATLANTICA has been zooming to 
in the last four months and what it will 
constantly zoom to in many months to 
come. 


Let's not just talk generalizations. In April, 
1937, the circulation of ATLANTICA 
more than DOUBLED the circulation of 
the previous ATLANTICA! 


Just a temporary flight skywards? Not at 
all! In May the circulation remained at 
the NEW HIGH figure set the previous 
month, 


As for READER VALUE, just glance 
through the pages of this issue. But al- 


low yourself plenty of time to glance for 
if you even take a peek at the July 
ATLANTICA, you are sure to read it 
from COVER TO COVER .. . there's 
something of interest to every Italo- 
American in the land—and of them there 


are close to SIX MILLION. 


SIX MILLION ITALO-AMERICANS . . . 
Now isn't that a pretty picture to set 
before an advertising man—of course, it 
is! That's why ATLANTICA is constantly 
ZOOMING UPWARDS because more 
and more advertising men are realizing 
that it is the ONLY English-language 
periodical of national scope reaching this 
vast field, 


ATLANTICA 


The Italian-American Digest 
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The Mayor’s Tribute 


From all over the known world 
tributes were paid to the inventive genius 
that was Guglielmo Marconi’s. Among 
the many we choose to reprint this tribute 
from Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, a man 
who, like the great inventor, has done 
much to imprint the name “Italo” across 
the march of modern events, 

Said the Mayor: 

It is a great loss to the entire world. 
His contributions to science will last to 
the end of the world. Like all great 
men, he was kindly, modest and a warm 
friend, I had the privilege of spending 
a great deal of time in his company 
during the World War. He was the 


most lovable man 1 ever met.” 


To the Editor 


Dear Sir: 


1 think you are falling down on your 
job as the editor of Atlantica, As the 
editor you are supposed to be upholding 
the interests of the Italian-Americans. 
But are you doing it? Insofar as putting 
out the magazine, yes, but when it comes 
to putting the magazine where we can 
get hold of it: no! Why can't we 
Italian-Americans get our magazine on all 
the news stands just as other special 
groups are getting theirs? It seems to 
me that in not putting it on the news 
stands, you are falling down on your 
job. Get busy! 

EDWARD D'ELIA 
Hopewell, N. J. 


From the Editor 


Mr. D'Elia is partly right and partly 
wrong in his condemnation. True, the 
majority of news stands in this country 
do not carry ATLANTICA but this is not 
true of all news stands. Up to now we 
had been satisfied in simply supplying 
those news stands which had informed us 
of an existent demand for our magazine. 
However, we now realize, thanks to Mr. 
D'Elia's letter, that this is not enough. 
Therefore, we plan in the future to place 
the ATLANTICA not ony where we know 
there is a demand but also where we 
have reason to believe there is a demand, 
In this we must ask the cooperation of 
our readers, Even if you are a regular 
subscriber with copies mailed to you, we 
ask you to let us know at what news 
stand copies of ATLANTICA are not be- 
ing sold at the present time, we will 
then have one of our agents contact the 
proprietor and request that the Ttalo- 
American magazine be carried on his 
racks along with all the others 
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FIGHT CANCER WITH KNOWLEDGE . 


America are uniting in the first national campaign to fight cancer and its allies, 


Under this slogan the women of 


fear and ignorance—uniting in a mighty effort to save human life. 


Cancer can be cured if discovered in time. Perhaps as many as half 
the 140,000 persons who die of it each year can be saved by the spread of 


truth and knowledge. 


March with us in this great Crusade! 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP American Society for the Control of Cancer 
Enlist in the Women’s Field Army. Send $1 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York City 

to the American Society for the Control of Cancer 

today. Seventy cents of your dollar will be spent 

by your State Division in cancer control work, 
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response of readers 
everywhere has greeted the Special 
Series of Books Abroad doaling with tho 
history of European letters during the 
past ton years, The two preceding issues 
dealt with France and Gormany, re- 
spectively, The Spring Number jus” pub: 
lishad, is devoted to Spain ond the 
Spanish-speaking countries. Tho Serios 
os a whole offers a stimulating and 
authoritative account of the prearcss of 
Europnan literature during one of tha 
most interesting periods in our history. 
The contributors to these issuas ore 
among the most distinguished critics on 
both sides of the Atlantic. You msy 
secure their interesting articles requ'arly 
by placing your subscription now, 


The enthusiastic 
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Subscribe now to this unique 
quarterly, which gives its readers 

of the world's current 


ing articles on in- 
follectuel trends, and a digest 
of literary events abroad. 


Rates: $2.00 a year: $3.00 for two years 
single copies 50 con's each, Address 
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Talking about 
‘People... 


HE casual visitor to the offices of 
T the Daily Register in Clarksdale, 

Mississippi, never expects to see 
the Motion Picture Editor in the front 
office. Yet the conventional senses of 
propriety are violated here, because, half- 
hidden behind a massive ledger, sits the 
business manager and Motion Picture 
Editor of the publication, Miss Johanna 
Serio. 

Barely over 20, Miss Serio has already 
won her laurels in the chosen field of 
journalism. Although she is very much 
wrapped up in her work, she finds time 
to attend club meetings, teach Sunday 
School. and devote some time to het 
domestic life. How she does it, is a 
puzzle and difficult to understand. Her 
activities have been so closely combined 
that she gocs from one to the other with- 
‘out ceremony or preparation, 

Born and reared in Clarksdale, Mis- 
sissippi, our heroine, because she is just 
that, went early to New Orleans to live 
with her sister where she received her 
primary and grammar schoo! education, 
Finally, in 1931, she was given her 
diploma from the high school and re- 
turned to the Mississippi delta to take 
up her duties in the business world. 

as not equipped to do editorial 
Miss Serio narrates. "so I did 
the thing T thought myself best quali- 
to do, My first job was with a 
lumber company here, T had not been 
in the office many weeks before I de- 
cided 1 was doing the very thing I did 
not want to do. T wanted to handle 
ink, but it had to be printer's ink.” 

She left the employ of the lumber 
firm and joined the staff of the Register 
in the summer of the year she graduated 
‘The first “assignments” were in the 
front office and it was keeping books. 
She had to show her “metal,” she was 
told, before she would be given a pencil 
and pad. However, her chance in the 
field of reporting was not long in com- 
ing. 

‘Armed with a wad of copy paper, she 
was dispatched to city hall to cover the 
daily docket. The manner in which she 
“covered” those jailed during the night 
brought favorable comment from the 
publisher, the managing editor, and the 
readers 

Covering dockets, however, is not the 
highest ambition of those who have 
printer's ink in their veins. She wanted 


(Continued on page 24) 
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venuto 
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$1.00 
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GUGLIELMO MARCONI 


—Cornerstone of a Century 


The Marconis on Their Last Visit to America 


LUSTERY the winds lashed the 

bleakness of Newfoundland’s east- 

ernmost shore. Two thousand 
miles away, across a raging sea, the 
wintry gale slapped the barren coast of 
Cornwall, England's western tip. And, 
in between, mountainous waters rose 
high, rose high and struck the fear of 
God in men. Many was the gaze lifted 
skywards, from veteran tars, from 
frightened landlubbers; and many a 
prayer was whispered that ships at sea 
might safely ride the storm. Little did 
they know, those helpless souls at sea, 
that at that very moment streaking across 
the sullen skies were three dots, three 
sharp, staccato electric dots, three dots 


by 
JACK DENOVE 


that were to shape the destiny of the 
world. 

A young Italian knew, however, that 
those’ three dots were streaking across 
the world; he knew but his knowledge 
had not yet been confirmed. Alone with 
but a sole companion he waited in a shaky 
barracks shack on Newfoundland’s bleak 
shore. Anxiously he looked up at a huge 
kite that rode the raging winds. Twice 
before the gale had ripped kites from 
their tethers—would this one stand the 


strain? Now it was nearing noon, the 
appointed hour on this eventful day of 
December 12, 1901. The young Ital- 
ian, his rigid chin set squarely, his cool 
blue eyes coldly reflective, sat before a 
group of strange instruments, slowly ad- 
justed an ear receiving set on his head, 
and calmly awaited his liftetime’s great- 
est thrill. 

Into the receiver clicked the dots, the 
three dots representing the letter “S” i 
the Morse code—all the way from Corn 
wall to Newfoundland they had flashed 
and with no wires between, Though 
the young Italian, twenty-seven year ald 
Guglielmo Marconi, knew at that mo- 
ment that the day was not far off when 
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he would be able to send full messages, 
without wires, across continents and 
‘oceans, in fact, clear around the world, 
is emotionless face did not betray it. 
Then as ever afterwards, he sought con- 
firmation before believing. “Mr. Kemp,” 
he said to his lone companion as he re- 
moved the receivers from his own head 
and handed them over, “can you hear 
anything?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Mr. Kemp in great 
excitement, “I do hear something —the 
letter “S” in Morse code!” 

Thus it was that Guglielmo Marconi 
dramatically proved that the Atlantic 
could be spanned without wires and in 
so proving he made himself the corner- 
stone of the newborn twentieth century, 
for much of all that has been done in this 
great, progressive century of ours has 
been done chiefly through this man's ex- 
periments with wireless telegraphy. Tn 
fact, much of all that man may hope to 
achieve in the future must rest funda- 
mentally on the self-same tests. 

Today this man as a man is no longer 
with us but just so long as civilization 


will endure this man as a cornerstone 
also will endure, Today the great men 
of Science, as well as the humble men of 
the pastures and the seafaring men of 
the forecastle, pay tribute to his honor. 
In tribute, we tell all over again this 
much-told story. 

On April 25, 1874, not long after Italy 
had arisen and repulsed the foreigner 
from her fair peninsula, came into this 
world at Bologna a bouncing baby boy, 
son of a wealthy Italian banker and a 
far-seeing Irish mother. From his father 
the boy Guglielmo inherited a good busi 
ness sense, a staunch will and the riches 
that allowed him to go on with his ex- 
periments. From his mother, Anna 
Jameson, a member of the famous Jame- 
son whiskey distillers of Dublin, he in- 
herited vision and initiative and his cool 
blue eyes. From her also came his deep 
interest in music, an interest that he dis- 
played by playing the piano throughout 
his entire dramatic life. But much as 
the boy loved the arts, he rebelled when 
his father insisted that he study music, 
And well that he did for even though 


A Decade of Scientific 
Research in Italy 


by Guglielmo Marconi 


Editor's Note: This article, pub- 
lished in Atlantica some time 
ago, shows the important part 
played by Marconi in Haly 
struggle for economic self-suf- 
ficiency. It was his scientific re- 
search that led to the growth of 
such industries as described by 
Elmo De Paoli on the following 
page. 


IRST of all, Iet me point out new 

duties which a recent law entrusted 

in the National Research Council 
This council of ours has been given the 
responsible task of expressing its opinion 
on all regulations which must be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Cabinst Coun- 
cil whenever such regulations have a 
technical, scientific character. ‘The task 
is of the highest importance because not 
a few major problems of national ec 
onomy are tied to such regulations. Our 
other important task is to control na- 
tional products, the right being piven 
to industrialists to apply to our institu- 
tion for an authoritative guarantee attest- 
ing the excellence of their products. This 
guarantee is certainly an efficacious 


means to promote appreciation of good 
Italian products, both at home and 
abroad 

I shall first recall the principal re- 
searches effected and the results ob- 
tained: 

Regulations have been suggested and 
ie approved by law for the utiliza- 
tion of alcohol as fuel. 

A new process has been found for 
extraction of the essence of lemon, which 
improved the quality of the Italian pro 
duct and aided this branch of agricultural 
industry. 

Researches are approaching a conclu- 
sion on products of our canning industry. 
aiming exactly to.define their qualities in 
order that they may be more highly ap- 
preciated in world trade. 

Researches are being made on the 
properties of Italian mineral waters which 
are not yet well known, while the first 
volume of an inventory dealing with 
Latium is about to be published. 

Printing has begun of the first 
volumes, beginning with Sardinia, of an 
inventory of national fuels, which is 
already completed. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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he had become the world's finest musi- 
cian, great indeed would have been hu- 
manity’s loss. 

Receiving most of his education from 
private tutors, the future genius of the 
wireless became interested in his early 
boyhood in the marvels of electricity. 
Avidly he read every word he could on 
the subject, especially anything written 
by or about Thomas A. Edison, a 
man who later paid Marconi one of the 
inventor's greatest tributes. When men 
of science as well as the ever-doubting 
gentlemen of the press were skeptical 
about one of Marconi’s later discoveries 
and came to Edison for a statement, that 
greatest of all inventors dismissed them 
with a few words: “If Marconi said it, 
it’s true.” What a tribute from a man 
like Edison! 

The boy Guglielmo cluttered up his 
father’s town home at Bologna, and also 
their nearby country estate, with all sorts 
of queer apparatus. While the father 
was still adamant in demanding that his 
son study music, the parental ire was re- 
lieved somewhat by Marconi's mother. 
who intervened in the lad’s behalf. 
While the idea of electric sparks jump- 
ing across space was not new with him, 
the idea of transmitting these sparks over 
recat distances was, This idea came to 
him when as a boy of 19 he was spend- 
ing a vacation in the Alns not at playful 
recreation but reading electrical journals. 
His imagination running riot with the 
idea, he returned home and immediately 
began experimenting with his brother 
Alfonso in their makeshift workshop. 
For laboratory assistants he called on the 
household servants who looked on at his 
tests with awe. Especially were they 
amazed when the youthful inventor rang 
a bell on the ground floor by pressing 
a button on the third floor—and there 
were no intervening wires! 

Then in the Spring of 1895, when 
Marconi was but 21, came one of the 
two climaxes of his life, the other be- 
ing that wintry day when he heard the 
clicking calls from England, On that 
day he set up two rods upright in the 
earth at quite a distance from each other. 
He, with a transmitter, stood at one of 
the rods, while at the receiving end, was 
Giuseppe Vornelli, a carpenter assistant. 
‘The carpenter was armed with a rifle and 
his job was to fire the gun should he see 
the magnetic arm vibrate. On his end, 
Marconi pressed the telegraph key three 
times, the letter “S” of the Morse code. 
He waited, just as he later did on the 
Newfoundland coast, his face expression- 
less. A moment later he heard a rifle 
shot. Then, truly, was the wireless born. 

Then only did his father drop some 
of his skepticism and he advanced 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Italy’s 


New 


Textiles 


by ELMO DE’ PAOLI 


Not a plant, not a tree has been overlooked .. . 


HE barriers created by Geneva sanc- 
tions during the Ethiopian War 
have awakened the Italian Govern- 

ment to the imperative necessity of free- 
ing Italy from foreign dependence in 
the matter of her most important needs, 
especially in the field of raw materials, 

Since March 1936, constant and in- 
tense efforts have been and are directed 
toward increasing the domestic produc- 
tion of various materials which were 
until recently imported for the total need 
or at least for most of the need. 

Where there is no possibility of 
domestic production, these efforts are 
directed toward the invention and pro- 
duction of substitutes. 

The field is indeed enormous; there- 
fore a complete review of what has been 
done and what is being planned would 
require too much space, We wish, 
nevertheless, to give an idea of the ex- 
tent of some of these achievements by 
relating what has been done in the im- 
portant field of textiles, 

Gennaro E. Pistolese tells an interest- 
ing story in his chapter of “Le nuove 
fibre tessili nazionali” (which chapter is 
part of a magnificent publication L'in- 
dipendenza economica italiana” edited by 
Luigi Lojacono) on the new artificial 
textile fibres and on the cultivation of 
fibrous plants in Italy and her Colonies. 

‘A new Italian artificial fibre now pro- 
duced in Italy on a very large scale is 
the “rajonfiocco” (rayonfiocco, sni 
fiocco, cisafiocco). The method’ of 
production is very similar to that used 
for rayon (artificial silk) already abun 
dantly produced in Italy and known the 
world over, But the product obtained 
is different; to begin with it has a short 
fibre, then it resembles cotton in ap- 


pearance and characteristics and can sub- 
stitute cotton in most all its applications. 

One very important feature is the fact 
that “rajonfiocco” can be made into 
yarns by using the very same machinery 
now used for cotton textiles, It can also 
be used in textiles mixed with wool. 
Italy is the largest producer of rajo 
fiocco in the world; from 150,000 kilos 
in 1930 we pass to 50 million kilos in 
1936 against 32 million in Germany, 17 
million in Japan, 12 million in England 
and four million in the United States. 

It is important to notice that the three 
countries which imported cotton (Italy, 
Germany and Japan) in large quantity 
have undertaken the production of rajon- 
fiocco on a large scale, 

It is estimated that 60 per cent of the 
present imports of raw cotton will be 
eliminated in Italy,by the use of rajon- 
fiocco, and other ‘synthetic fibres. As 
to the remaining 40 per cent, other na- 
tural fibres produced in Italy and her 
Colonies will gradually take its place, 

Cotton itself is being cultivated now 
in Italy, in Eritrea and elsewhere; large 
plantations are now planned for Ethiopia. 

No doubt Italy will forge ahead in the 
various directions aforementioned until, 
in the very near future, she has freed 
herself completely from the need of cot- 
ton imports. 


Elmo De'Paoli, author of this 
article and well-known figure in 
Ttalo-American import circles, is a 
director of the Italian 


amber of 
Commerce in New York, for 
whose Bulletin he gathered this 
data and by whose courtedy we 
print it. 


Another important new artificial fibre 
is “lanital.” lt can substitute wool 
entirely because it has the very same 
chemical characteristic of wool; as to 
physical characteristic, lanital is ‘warmer, 
softer, finer, less apt to shrink than na- 
tural wool, 

It is estimated that, by 1938, the 
Janital produced in Italy will amount to 
seven million kilos. No doubt in the 
years to come this production will be 
greatly increased. 

Another fibre has been invented to 
take the place of wool: the “csalfa,” 
Its appearance is quite similar to that of 
wool; it has the same feel and the same 
color. It binds easily so that it can be 
worked into yarn by hand; it dyes easily, 
also. 

One singular quality of cisalfa is that 
it is susceptible of becoming felt when 
mixed with about 25 per cent of real 
wool. At present cisalta is mainly used 
together with real wool; but, gradually, 
when production increases sufficiently, it 
will replace wool entirely because it has 
all the requisites of wool in the same de- 
gree and even in better degree. 

Both the lanital and the cisalfa are 
successful Italian solutions of the problem 
of eliminating wool imports 

But, in addition to these three artificial 
new fibres (rajonfiocco, lanital, cisalfa) 
Italy has recently undertaken the exten- 
sive cultivation of native fibres hereto- 
fore practically or entirely neglected, 

One of these fibres is the “ginestra” 
(Spanish broom) which can grow well 
in Italian soil, and can replace perfectly 
such foreign fibres as cotton and jute. 
It can also replace rayon and hemp or 
it can be mixed with them, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Young and inexperienced, the 
poet looked at her and found... 


N March 2, 1818, Leopardi wrote 

O a long letter to his dear friend 

Pietro Giordani who was then liv- 

ing in Milan. Although the two friends 

had been corresponding for about a year, 

they had never met. In the letter, among 
other things, Leopardi wrote: 

“As regards my health, sic babeto. 1 
have for a very long time firmly be- 
lieved that I have at most but two or 
three years to live. But eight months 
ago, that is, about the time when I 
entered upon my twentieth year, 1 
realized—although without any illusion, 
for it is impossible for me to entertain 
any illusions—that the nature of my ail- 
ments is not of the kind that brings a 
quick end and that, provided I take in- 
finite care of myself, I may live. But 
I may live with my life hanging by a 
thread, taking care to use my body for 
only half the uses to which normal men 
put theirs, always in danger that the 
most insignificant incident or the least 
excess may aggravate my condition or 

me entirely. 

‘or the truth is that I have ruined 
my life miserably and hopelessly in seven 
long years of madcap and desperate stu- 
dies—and this at a time when my body, 
being then in the process of growing, 
should have been strengthened by pro- 
per care. I have thus rendered my ap- 
pearance wretched forever and deprived 
my person of all those physical qualities 
which most people only regard; and, 
after all, one cannot overlook the opinion 
of the majority in such matters. Not 
only the majority of people, but even in- 
telligent and discriminating persons feel 
that way about it: namely, that virtue, 
unaccompanied by some external orna- 
ment, has no right to exist and hence 
no one dares Jove the good man in whom 
nothing is beautiful except the soul. 

“With these and other pitiful circum- 
stances has Fortune surrounded my life, 
giving me enough openness of mind to 
see them clearly and thus make myself 
conscious of my miserable lot, and 
enough openness of heart to know that 
my existence was never intended for joy, 
but that it must, so to speak, dress itself 
in mourning and take Melancholy for 
its eternal and inseparable companion. 1 
know well and see plainly that my life 
cannot be otherwise than unhappy. Yet 
I am not afraid: as long as I can make 


FIRST LOVE 


In memory that day comes back to me, 
When first 1 felt the throes of love and said: 
Alas, if this be love, how travaileth he! 


Ah, love, to me how ill an overseer! 
Why did so swect a passion have to b 
Sud 


yearning with it and a grief so des 


dk which were to make my life 
Pawing below’ me in our stable-yard, 


Nor thee, O love, did I then recog 

Youth of but eighteen summers, whe: 
might 

First proved this being who was born for 


hy 


For no lust stained my love, nought foul 
© heaven and gentle lovers all, 1 swear 
the fair 
‘That to my flame its purity lent force. 
Still burns that flame, still lives my love, 
Image still claims my every thought its 
own; 
The only joys it ever gave me were 
Divine, and it contents me, it alone. 


it of some use I shall try to bear it 
bravely. 

“I have lived years so bitter that it 
doesn't seem possible that I could ex- 
perience worse. Nevertheless I am pre- 
pared to suffer even more: 1 have not 
yet seen the world and as soon as T 
have seen it and come to know men di- 


Giacomo Leopardi 
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IF THIS 


by ROSARIO 


rectly, I shall certainly be forced to 
shrink into myself, not because of the 
misfortunes which may befall me, against 
which I believed myself to be armeu 
with stubborn and valiant indifference, 
nor yet because of those numberless 
things that will offend my selt-esteem— 
for 1 am absolutely determined and al- 
most certain that I shall never allow my- 
selt to be humbled by any man alve 
and that my life will be one long scorn 
of all scorns and one long derision of 
all derisons—but mainly because of those 
things which will wound my heart, 1 
shall suffer, when, in addition to those 
circumstances which 1 have already men- 
tioned, I shall experience, as I am bound 
to experience and indeed have already 
in part experienced, a misfortune more 
cruel than all the rest, of which for the 
moment I will say nothing. 

‘As for the necessity of leaving this 
place, they think it more prudent to 
keep me here in captivity, engrossed in 
studies which have killed me while I, 
who am the most ruthless tormentor of 
myself, become easy prey to Melancholy. 
But I will, endure, because 1 was born 
to endure; and since I have lost my 
bodily vigor, I will endure also the loss 
of the common good of youth, consol- 
ing myself with you and in the thought 
ot having found one true friend in this 
world, a blessing which has come to me 
before 1 had even hoped for it. 

“Addio. 
“Giacomo Leopardi.” 

The letter, every word of it, was a 
cry from the heart. But what had hap- 
pened to the twenty-year-old boy that he 
should have given utterance to such de- 
pressing sentiments? What was this 
“misfortune” which he had partly ex- 

rienced and of which for the time be- 
ing he would rather not speak—one more 
cruel than all the rest of his many fierce 
misfortunes? It is hardly necessary to 
say that it was—love. How did it all 
come about? 

Very early in his life Giacomo feli a 
keen curiosity about many problems, b t 
none was more perplexing or more 
fascinating to him than the problem of 
love. Love! What was Love? 

He had read so much about it in the 
works of his favorite authors. Love was 
the moving force of life, the basis of all 
virtue, the fountain-head of all heroic 
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BE LOVE 


INGARGIOLA 


deeds. He knew somehow that this 
sovereign passion Aernified the subject. 
3o mucn ne had learned from the ro- 
mantic poets. Without Love, then, with- 
out Woman, there could be no incentive 
to noble actions, there could be no high 
aspirations. 

All this was very interesting, of 
course, But Giacomo wanted to know 
more: he was eager to get first-hand in- 
formation about the matter, as indeeea 
was his habit about anything he unae.- 
took, ‘This was only possible by coming 
tace to face with Love, by personal ex- 
perience, ‘Yo be in Love, he concluded, 
was the only way to greatness, 

The difficulty, however, was to find 
someone with whom to fall in iove. -~ 
town of Recanati attorded little or no 
opportunity. Yet his most ardent desire 
was to meet beautiful women, to converse 
with them, to study his reactions to these 
contacts, to analyze minutely this 
sovereign passion called Love, 

As luck would have it, the opportunity 
came to him one Thursday evening in 
the month of December, 1817. That 
evening his brother Carlo rushed into 
his room, all flushed with excitement. 

“Giacomo, Giacomo," he cried, “she's 
arrived! Come out and meet her. I 
tell you, she’s beautiful!” 

Carlo was all flustered, His enthu- 
siasm was soon communicated to his 
brother. Giacomo’s interest was acutely 
aroused, A thought tlashed in his mind: 
he could now actually meet a beautiful 
woman in the flesh and talk to her. Per- 
haps it was Love coming his way at last? 
What an event! 

The strange visitor was Geltrude Cassi, 
a young woman of 26, distantly related 
to the Leopardi family. She was accom- 
panied by her husband, a man twice her 
age, a good-natured sort of fellow, but 
extremely fat. She had come from the 
nearby town of Pesaro for the purpo: 
of placing her little daughter Vittorina 
in a convent-school in Recanati 
Although she was expected, no one was 
more anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
the unknown relative than Giacomo. 

Geltrude Cassi was unquestionably 
beautiful. She was slightly above aver- 
age height, with features at once strong 
and delicate. Her hair was brown, her 
eyes very dark and she had a most be- 
witching smile. She had simple and 


IL PRIMO AMORE 


Tornami a mente il dì che la battaglia 
Wamor sentii la prima volta, e dissi 
Oimè, se quest'è amor, com'ei travaglia! 


Ahi come mal mi governasti, amore! 
Perché seco doven sì dolee afeto 
Recar tanto desio, tanto dolore? 


sonno io giueea sul di novella, 
destrier che dovean farmi deserto, 
Battean la zampa sotto al patrio ostello, 


Ned io i conoscea, garzon di nove 
E nove Soli, in questo a pianger nato 
Quando facevi, amor, le prime prove 


jelo, a voi, gentili anime, io giuro 
Che vogliu non m'entrò bassa nel petto 
Ch'arsi di foco intaminato © puro. 


She was, as the daz- 


graceful manners. 
zled youth quickly noticed, positively 
charming. 

Giacomo’s heart was stirred from the 


very minute he saw her. It was the first 
feminine apparition in his life. “Per- 
haps,” he thought, “now I shall find the 
key to this mystery which has so long 
baffled me.” 

That fateful Thursday evening, before 
dinner, he was just able to exchange a 
few words with her: that was all, Dur- 
ing the meal he never took his eyes off 
her lovely face. It was like looking at 
a beautiful picture—and he thought of 


From the author’s as yet unpub- 
lished biography ofthe great poet. 


St, Cecilia gazing from the wall of the 
suning-room, 

Lhe next day he didn’t fare much bet- 
ter. Atter dinner she played at cards 
with his brothers. Giacomo was peeved, 
but as taciturn as ever. He felt—was 
it pride or jealousy? He couldn't tell, 
except that he was displeased, He de 
cided to play chess with some one else. 
He was determined to win every game: 
that would attract her attention, he 
thought; that would make her talk to 
him: she might even praise his prowess. 

The ruse worked perfectly. ‘The 
pretty lady became an interested onlooker 
and even asked him to teach her certain 
difficult phases of the game. 

Giacomo found that she was remark 
ably alert in learning the movements 
“The woman certainly has brains,” he 
said to himself, “beauty and intelligence 
combined.” He talked to her, told h 
jokes and she smiled charmingly. Sh: 
was very kind, too. 

Giacomo, all beside himself, went to 
bed that night with his heart aflame. 
He couldn't sleep. He lay awake for 
hours, thinking, hoping, analyzing his 
feelings, wondering what the next day 
would bring. 

Saturday seemed a long day to him. 
He waited eagerly for his chance to play 
again with the adorable woman, Be- 
tween games he learned that she would 
leave next morning, very early. But 
Giacomo had never thought of that, It 

(Continued on page 24) 
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REVOLT: 


Could it only have happened in Spain? 


HE civil war in Spain is a striking 

parallel to the Fascist revolution 

in Italy shortly after the World 
War. The basic principles and issues 
involved are almost identical, but the 
Spanish revolt presents a picture which 
is a shocking contrast to the Italian up- 
heaval. Unlike the Spanish civil war, 
the Fascist Revolution was a bloodless 
popular uprising against the abuses of 
which, fortunately for Italy, did not 
develop into a civil conflict. Many peo- 
ple are inclined to explain this difference 
Detween the two revolts by intimating 
that the Italian people are very different 
from the Spaniards. "It could only have 
happened in Spain,” is the trite and gen- 
eral verdict ot some people after read- 
ing some fresh atrocity account in the 
notoriously sensational American papers. 

Some people accept these atrocity 
stories as the latest and most incon- 
trovertible proof of the Spaniard’s pro- 
pensity toward bloodthirstiness. One 
knowing gentleman used the word “neat” 
to describe the way the Italian people got 
rid of the virus of Bolshevism in 1922, 
with an air which seemed to indicate 
clearly that he wished to imply, namely, 
that the Italians, not being Spaniards, a 
savage civil war could not follow. 

A brief survey of the two movements 
will reveal some fundamental similarities 
as well as some interesting contrasts. 

Most assuredly, the basic issues were 
the same in both countries, Marxian 
Socialism in Italy, as in other European 
countries, had had a phenomenal growth 
during the early part of the twentieth 
century. From 1901 to 1912 Italy saw 
the rise of the Socialist party to power, 
which by 1914 was the dominant party 
in Italian politics. Its irresistible growth 
was due principally to its novelty and the 
discontent prevalent among the bankrupt 
sections of the bourgeoisie. The inability 
of the dominant classes to orient them- 
selves and the fear which seized some 
elements of the middle classes had also 
contributed greatly to the strength of the 
party, From the very beginning it was 
allowed to expand with hardly any or- 
ganized opposition, In politics, the 
Liberals and the Democrats were in 
sympathy with it. The business men of- 
fered very little opposition. 

Generally speaking, the growth of 
Socialism in Spain presents a similar pic- 
ture, with one noteworthy exception: the 


monarchy in Spain was destroyed by the 
combined forces of Republicanism and 
Socialism, before Socialism achieved its 
political hegemony. In Italy the weak- 
ness of the monarchy saved the monarchy. 
The Socialists thought the monarchy too 
weak in Italy to waste any energy in 
destroying it. It would eventually pass 
away of itself, they thought, so why 
bother about it? 

When Italy entered the World War, 
the Socialists refused to cooperate with 
the government, ‘Their obstructionist 
activities caused a great deal of anxiety 
within the nation, and their pacif.st and 
defeatist propaganda in Parliament and 
in the Army was an important factor in 
the Caporetto defeat in 1917. Internal 
dissensions, largely due to Socialist activi- 
ties, deprived Italy of her share of the 
spoils after the war. Disillus oned and 
embittered, multitudes of people, includ- 
ing many ex-soldiers, joined the ranks 
of Socialism. ‘The Socialists became the 
dominant group in Parliament, Mean- 
while the economic life of the country 
was being paralyzed by general strikes, 
which culminated finally in the occupa- 
tion of the factories by the workers in 
1919. This occupation was supposed to 
have been the crowning achievement of 
Socialist agitation in Italy. But within 
two months it was declared a failure, 
even by the Socialists themselves, 

In the autumn of 1920, the Italian 
state began to lose its grip in the muni- 
cipal governments. The Socialists were 
winning victories in almost every province 
in the North and in some of the South. 
It seemed quite clear that the Italion peo 
ple were willing to have the Socialists 
try out their experiments. But the 
Socialists in Italy were notorious for not 
being able to take advantage of a vic- 
tory. In their municipal governments 
they were inexperienced, puerile, and 
often corrupt. Just as in Spain before 
the present revolt, their victories were 
accompanied by acts of violence, 

In many Spanish towns religious pro- 
cessions were attacked by the Socialist- 
inspired rabble, Occasionally a priest 
would be murdered. Nourished by 
Marxian philosophy, class hatred among 
the proletarians had reached the satura- 
tion point. When bread was rationed in 
the Socialist city of Bologna, some of the 
non-Socialist citizens were refused bread- 
cards. Only the red flag was allowed 
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What revolt 


to be displayed in the Socialist towns. 
No one dared to show the Italian tri- 
color, and to shout "Long live Italy” was 
considered treason. Meanwhile the gov- 
ernment at Rome was unable to cope 
with the situation, and by its very inep- 
titude and weakness it was incurring the 
hatred of the non-Socialists and was in- 
viting its own destruction, Such were 
the conditions in Spain, too, after the 
establishment of the radical government 
in Madrid last February. 

Thus it happened that during the 
autumn of 1920 there were feeble though 
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A Comparison 
and A Contrast 


by DOMENIC SALANDRA, Ph.D. 


active revolt, The Socialists furnished 


very tepid affair in the South as com- 
that incident. In the fall of 1920 Giulio 


means to Spain. 


‘ominous signs of an incipient reaction in 
Italy, not only against Socialism, but also 
against Parliament. Some of the Italian 
people were turning against Parliament 
End democratic institutions in general be- 
cause they felt that such institutions had 
allowed themselves to fall into the hands 
of the Socialists, and to be used by them 
to keep the country in a continual state 
of agitation and anxi The stage was 
being set, and, unwittingly, the Socialists 
themselves were among the most as- 
siduous builders of it. The reaction only 
needed an incident to transfer it into 


Giordani, a town-councilor, was asas- 
sinated by the Socialists in the City Hall 
at Bologna. The crime shocked ali Italy, 
and the intelligent Bolognese at once 
rose against their Socialist town-govern- 
ment, settling the example for other cities 
in the country. 

In Spain it was the brutal assassination 
of Calvo Sotelo (July 13, 1936), an out- 
spoken critic of the Socialist government 
in Parliament, which gave the signal for 
the present revolt there. 

In October, 1920, when the reaction 
against Socialism began, the members of 
the Fascist organization in Italy hardly 
numbered 2,000. Within a month after 
the assassination of Giordani their num- 
bers became so great that branch lodges 
had to be established in every region of 
the country. But the Fascista revolt was 
not a sudden affair, as the present revolt 
has been in Spain. For nearly two years, 
Italy (mostly Northern Italy) was the 
scene of almost constant clashes between 
the forces of Socialism and those of reac- 
tion against it, ‘The Fascists did not take 
Bologna until May 31, 1922. This was 
the first large city to be occupied by 
them, The revolt began in the provinces 
and ended in Rome in the fall of 1922. 

‘Thus it may be seen that Socialism was 
given time and opportunity in Italy to 
try out its experiments. The reaction 
came as the result of atrocities and other 
excesses committed by the Socialists. 
The revolt was spontaneous, 

In Spain the revolt came within less 
than six months after the Socialist vic- 
tory in the Chamber, and before the 
Socialists had been given an opportunity 
either to fail, as in Italy, or to succeed 
in establishing their proletariat dictator- 
ship as in Russia. 

Socialistically speaking, Italy was di- 
vided. ‘The North was the stronghold 
of the Marxists. The South, being almost 
entirely agricultural, remained almost in- 
different to Marxian ideas. Hence the 
Fascista revolt against Socialism was a 


pared with the turbulence of the North. 
In Spain practically the whole peninsula 
was affected by Socialist ideas in a more 
or less even manner, there being a dif- 
ference only between the cities and the 
country. 

The Socialists in Italy, just like those 
in Spain, looked toward Moscow for 
inspiration and material and moral aid. 
The failure of the Italian Socialis 
due in part to the inability of Ru: 
that time to come to their aid. The posi- 
tion of Russia has changed considerably 
in the last fourteen years. The Spanish 
Socialists have received immediate ma- 
terial, technical, and financial aid not 
only from Russia, but also from France, 
just as the “insurgents,” have received 
aid, perhaps of equal magnitude from 
other powers, notably Italy and Germany. 

Another difference to be noted is that 
the revolt in Italy was initiated by a 
well disciplined civilian organization sup- 
ported by the populace, whereas in Spain 
it was started by the Army. In Italy the 
Army, the Navy, and the police remained 
as spectators in the conflict. A parlia- 
mentary crisis prevented the government 
from intervening in the struggle 
Although the Army, the Navy, and the 
police remained inactive, yet their neu- 
trality kept both sides in a state of un- 
certainty and fear. This uncertainty and 
fear kept both Socialists and Fascists 
comparatively in check and prevented a 
bloody civil war, Thus the Fascists re- 
sorted only to the use of intimidation, 
clubs, and castor oil in their war on 
Socialism. 

In Spain things have turned out dif- 
ferently. Initiated by the Army, the re- 
volt at once became a civil war, with the 
naval and air forces participating, And 
this is the most significant contrast be- 
tween the Fascista revolt in Italy and the 
present civil war in Spain. Had all the 
agencies and weapons of modern warfare 
been employed in Italy as they are now 
in Spain, Tay, too (or any, other coun- 
try for that matter), would have gone 
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March on Rome—1922 


through a similar bitter conflict, accom- 
panied by similar acts of savagery, and 
destruction of life and property. What 
is occurring in Spain today could happen 
anywhere. 

In the American Civil War, each side 
hurled accusations of atrocities against 
the other. It was a bitter fratricidal 
conflict. Yet, the American Civil War 
was in reality not a civil war, but a 
regional war, one section of the country 
fighting another. In Spain the conflict 


is even more than a civil war. It is a 
social war. It is a classs war. It is not 
one section of the country against 


another, but one section of the popula- 
tion against the other—in every street, 
in every village, in every town, and in 
every province. Hence, the destruction 
of it, the savagery of it, and the tragedy 
of it all. 

Another striking contrast between the 
Italian revolt and the Spanish conflagra- 
tion is the attitude of the Press in Amer- 
ica, and hence the bulk of public opinion 
in the United States. The issues were 
clearly understood by the American peo- 
ple during the Fascista revolt in Italy. 
‘America knew that the issue was between 
Socialism on the one hand, and the forces 
of law and order on the other. As one 
contemporary Italian observer put it: 
“Fascism is the desperate resolution of 
the saner and better clements of a peo- 
ple who rise against the oppression of 
a detestable rabble.” Today, however, 
the bulk of the American people are led 
to believe that the Spanish civil war is 
a struggle between Fascism and democ- 
racy. The Socialists, the Communists, 
and the Anarchists are seldom referred 
Their real 


s the 
the 


T 
ing appellations 
Front,” the “Loyalists,” 


Fascists,” etc., whereas the Nationalists 
are usually referred to as “insurgents,” 
“rebels,” and Fascists. 

Tt is difficult to discover all the mo- 
tives for this attitude, but some of the 
factors seem quite obvious. Fascism 
curred the enmity of a financially power- 
ful and well organized group in this 
country when Masonry was suppressed in 
Italy. Then came the Ethiopian affair. 
Presently no distinction was made be- 
tween the Nazis and the Fascists, both 
terms being used synonymously by the 
Press. While as a matter of fact, the 
two movements have a great deal in com- 
mon, they are far from entirely so. Why 
even Socialism and Fascism have a great 
deal in common. 

Socialism is the product of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, Tt came as a revolt 
against economic liberalism, industrial 
capitalism, and rapacious individualism, 
Fascism is a revolt against the excesses 
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and disintigeating forces of radical So- 
cialism. Fascism had adopted many of 
the economic theories of Socialism. Like- 
wise it has adopted the violence of So- 
cialism as a weapon against Socialism. 
Capitalism, then, begot Socialism, and 
Socialism begot Fascism, Hence it is not 
easy for a nation to fully understand any 
Fascist movement unless that nation, 
through its democratic institutions, has 
allowed Socialism, Communism, and 
Anarchism, to try out their experiments. 


Editor's Note: The viewpoint taken by 
Mr. Salandra in the above article regard- 
ing the political situation in Europe is 
not necessarily the viewpoint of the 
ATLANTICA and its editors. While we 
are completely satisfied that the present 
regime in Italy befits the political, eco- 
nomical and social conditions there and 
while we feel certain that it is the ac- 
cepted preference of by jar the large 
majority of Ualians, we do not, on the 
oiber hand, advocate a similar type of 
Political philosophy for this country 
where like conditions do not exist and 
where the majority is against it 

Because of this policy we are happy 
Jo keep our pages open to contributors 
who care to discuss the situation. All 
that we ask is that contributors do not 
send us pure propaganda—for or against 
the regime in Maly—and expect us to 
publish it: We also ask that readers do 
not accept each published article as an 
expression of our opinion, ATLANTICA 
is an independent American magazine 
published primarily for the interests of 
Ualo-Americans. When we wish to state 
our opinion we do so editorially and not 
through contributors’ articles. 


Siege of Madrid—1937 
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INSANITY OR ART? 


Courtesy of the Museum oj Modern srt. 


‘THE PERSISTANCE OF MEMORY by SALVADOR DALI 


Some call it insanity, some call it art, Hitler calls it filth. 
Our Art Director takes a look and calls it... 


T may sound a little peculiar to start 
I an article on art in the attic of a 

Hudson River boat club—but that's 
how it happened. Did you ever have 
the urge to snoop around in an old 
garret; to open trunks, drag out piles of 
ancient keepsakes, stove covers, kerosene 
lamps; to rummage in dusty corners and 
emerge with treasure-trove of time- 
yellowed newspapers and books? 1 am 
deeply bitten with the bug, and it was 
just about six years ago that I was in- 
vestigating the possibilities in the attic 
of the Waverley Boat Club. The cor- 
ners ran pretty true to form with the 
accent a bit on the marine side—but a 
venerable old closet proved a Pandora's 
Box of horrors, 

At first glance it gave little promise. 
Torn, faded pennants jumbled together 
with wind-torn flags vied for space 
with piles of newspapers and magazines. 
1 scanned the newspapers, which were 
German, probably left by the last ste- 
ward. The magazines also were Ger- 
man and only a few months old. T 
picked one up and was idly flipping 
through its pages when my eye was 
caught by a most peculiar picture, which 
T assumed must be illustrating a particu- 
larly gruesome nightmare. This as- 


by 
T. Ormond Deignan 


sumption was rather discredited, how- 
ever, when I found all the succeeding 
illustrations for that article were of the 
same repellant and disturbing nature. 

I hestitate in attempting to describe 
the emotions these illustrations aroused 
in me. But, if you were ever out strolling 
in the country, enjoying the scented sum- 
mer air, glorying in the blue of the sky 
and the goodness and beauty of life, 
then, in carelessly tuming a stone, 
chanced upon a loathsome, squirming 
grub, blind and horrible in its whiteness, 
you would probably experience the same 
sensations. 

Examination of the other German 
magazines revealed similar illustrations. 
Some were products of trik photo- 
graphy; others were composite arrange- 
ments of fragments taken principally 
from old style illustrations—and both 
seemingly the work of a diseased mind. 
T could not make out what it was all 
about. My knowledge of German was 


too elementary for the text to be of any 
help. I showed the articles to several 
other members of the club, but nobody 
seemed to have a sufficient understand- 
ing of the language to be of much as- 
sistance. The only clue we had to work 
on was the oft-repeated word "Sur. 
realism.” Dictionaries and encyclopedias 
however did not list such a word and 
when the magazines disappeared in a 
general housecleaning of the succeeding 
week, I was unable to get a translation 
and was forced to forget about the sub- 
ject. 

It was not until two or three years 
later that 1 learned that Surrealism was 
a new movement in art and literature; 
and not until five, that I saw a compre- 
hensive exhibit of their work at the 
Museum of Modern Art, where it was 
shown for the first time in this country 
during the winter of 1936. 


tee 


ANVASSES vaguely repulsive and 
definitely disquieting . . . Watches 
that melt and stones with jointless 
human arms A man with the legs 
of a piano and the head of a dog. It 
hardly seems to be art; yet such is Sut- 
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realism, the latest vanguard in this field 

The weird and enigmatic paintings re- 
produced here are fairly representative of 
the work of this school. Giorgio De 
Chirico, the famous Italian modernist, 
who singularly enough painted Dioscuri 
and other similar canvasses several years 
prior to the start of the Surrealist move- 
ment, had a tremendous influence on its 
development. An analysis of his work 
is really an analysis of Surrealism. He 
uses the formal elements of painting as 
means to the creation of images which 


in the distance, which might symbolize 
the artist himself, His more recent 
work is peopled with many fantastic crea- 
tures—statues, mannikins, automatons, 
abstractions, spectres,—but not by human 
beings. Similarly the scenes he paints 
seldom suggest any actual place—they 
are types of landscapes, romantic evoca- 
tions, or regions outside of time and 
space, sections of ether mathematically 
measured off and marked by the abstract 
vanishing lines of perspective, This lack 
of humanity and locality makes many of 
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are far from new. As early as the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries artists, 
chiefly Italians, were portraying mor- 
bidly introspective imageries that have all 
the earmarks of modern Surrealism, 
Giuseppe Arcimboldo, Agostino Musi, 
Lucca Penni, and Acken Van Bosch are 
prominent names in this regard. In fact 
every century saw isolated outbreaks of 
fantastic art: Giovanni Bracelli in the 
17th century, Hogarth and Mori in the 
18th, William Blake, Thomas Cole, and 
Goya in the 19th, to mention just a few. 


Coursey of Lronarte Da 


will evoke emotion in us, rather than 
as a direct means of creating emotion. 
His art speaks to us less in the physical 
language of form and color than in the 
psychological language of imagery and 
associations, of objects and places and 
the emotions which we connect with 
them, His pictures are unearthly dia- 
grams of some ghostly trans-subjective 
existance rather than representations of 
the visible world or self-sufficient 
aesthetic creations, 

All of his works are permeated by an 
intense sensation of loneliness, of desola- 
tion, such as might overtake one in an 
abandoned city. In hardly any of his 
paintings is there a human note. In 
his early pictures the cities and squares 
had always been deserted, except some- 
times for a solitary melancholy figure 


Are Schou, 


DIOSCURI by Giorgio Di Chirico 


his pictures seem like huge spectral still 
lives. 

The criticism of Di Chirico's work is 
the criticism of surrealism—it lacks 
aesthetic substance. His style is more 
a question of mannerism than of any- 
thing fundamental. There are several 
methods of achieving the disturbing dis- 
tortions of reality so common in Sur- 
realism, Di Chirico's method is to group 
incongruous objects or place objects in 
incongruous surroundings. As in a 
dream, these juxtapositions have a sug- 
gestive and troubling quality; they seem 
to imply much more than they actually 
state, 

While Di Chirico is looked upon as 
the founder of the modern movement of 
Surrealism, paintings that deal with wild 
and fantastic flights of the imagination 


However, all these early cases are iso- 
lated, and the mental stability of the 
parties involved is in many instances open 
to doubt. The Surrealists are the first 
artistic group of any consequence to 
consciously and avowedly court the gro- 
tesque and occult. Further, these early 
fantastic productions were offered as 
artistic creations, Surrealists, on the 
other hand, do not believe their work 
should be judged as art, 

In order to present a clearer picture 
of the significance behind this, I believe 
it necessary to re-state a fundamental re- 
garding art. Graphic representation of 
reality, whether subjective or objective, 
does not necessarily constitute art. In 
other words, simply because an artist is 
capable of portraying a field of flowers 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HE rays of the midsummer sun 
poured down on the bare and 
perspiring head of Barre's old. 

timer, It was noon and a time when 

most citizens of Barre, Vt, were averse 
to any conversation which was not un- 
dertaken in the cool shade and which 
was not aided by a refreshing drink. 

But not “old-timer.” He was off on his 

favorite story, in fact, Barre’s favorite 

story, and a mere hot day was not go- 
ing to stop him. 

“You see,” said the old-timer, ‘Fat’ 
was a natural born go-getter from the 
first, Gosh, there wasn't anything he 
tried that he didn’t do better than the 
other fellow. Why, I remember the time 
when ‘Fat’. 

‘And on and on into the afternoon did 
“old-timer” keep reminiscing, his stories 
constantly referring to a boy named 
“Fat,” referring to a boy who must have 
been little short of a genius out of a 
Horatio Alger story book, referring to a 
boy who had grown up and who is no 
longer addressed as “Fat.” Instead, he 
is now called by one and all, “Your 
Honor,” 

The boy, Waldo Charles Poletti, has 


by 
JOSEPH DENOVE 


come far since his boyhood days in 
Barre, Indeed, the little New England 
town of his birth is destined to recede 
even further into the background for 
this lad, who was born amid the dust 
and poverty of a granite quarry, born of 
immigrant parents, is ever climbing 
higher and higher. Yesterday—official 
counsel to the Governor of New York— 
today a Supreme Court Justice of the 
same state—who knows what tomorrow 
may bring for this brilliant Ttalo-Amer- 
ican, Jusice Poletti, now 33 and one 
of the youngest men ever to have 
ascended to the highest judiciary post 
in the Empire State, docs not forget for 
a minute those gray days in the not so 
distant past when he had to fight for the 
very education which later sustained 
him, those gray days when as a boy he 
watched dust from the ganite quarries 
rise in huge clouds and sweep from the 
countryside into the town. 

Waldo didn't like the dust, it got in- 


His Honor, 
The Justice 


The tale of a stone cutter’s 
son who reached for 


the stars. 


to his nose and made him sneeze, it 
marred the beauty of that simple and un- 
effected New England that he loved. To 
lift himself above the geanite quarry, the 
ambitious boy decided then and there to 
get himself as complete an education as 

ible. But, many were the barriers in 
the way, chiefly the need of money. After 
all, a stone cutter's earnings are not high 
and Dino Poletti was no exception. So, 
if Waldo was to go to college, and on 
college he had set his mind, he'd have 
to get down to work. No labor was too 
hard or too degrading. He tended fur 
naces in winter and cut grass in the sum- 
mer—always with the one objective in 
view—college. 

Devoting as much time as he did to 
studies and to various money-making pur- 
suits, you'd think the boy had little time 
for anything else, that he might be de- 
veloping into a bookwormish drudge. On 
the contrary, young Poletti was con- 
sidered the most cheerful lad in Barre. 
Class president in his senior ycar at high 
jl, his graduation autograph boo's 
tains this note from a fellow student: 
‘Many thanks to you, Poletti, for re 
lieving the monotony of more thin on~ 
class with your cheerful smile and every- 
day jokes. You make even the teachers 
lough instead of scold.” 

By high school’s end, young Poletti 
had gathered every scholastic honor in 
sight around Barre, a fact that earned 
him a scholarship to Harvard College. 
Here at Cambridge, proud aristocratic 
Cambridge, the young man set in with 
a will, always ranking high in his class 
and never forgetting his humble birth 
and his need for money. One summer 
he toured New England selling maps. 
This and sundry jobs around college kept 
him in sufficient funds. 

Graduating from Harvard in 1924 a 
Phi Betta Kappa man with high honors, 
Poletti achieved the dream of his life- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE CHILD 


by ENRICO BON 


HE sun was high in the heavens. From up above, the 

lake appeared of a light blue color, sprayed with dazzling 

golden dots. Along the banks stood groups of houses, 
like green and white blotches on a map. In the distance, sky 
and lake seemed to melt into a thin and luminous haze. 

At the Villa Paola there was a rustling of trees and a 
twittering of sparrows, The breeze which rose from the lake 
gently stirred the plants and flowers and died away in a soft 
murmur. 

In the open, the glare of the sunshine was blinding. The 
pale lady withdrew from the terrace that vertically overhung 
the lake. She pulled the shutters to, and with her eyes still 
dazzled by the sun, started to go in. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed suddenly, stopping and blinking. “Is 
that you, Doctor? Pardon me, I was dazzled by the sun and 
did not see you, Have you been here long?” 

“I have just arrived.” 

“Why didn't you call me?” 

She shook his proffered hand. 

“Please sit down,” she said in a low voice. “Have you seen 
my husband 

“Yes, I saw him this morning, before I came here, He is 
very busy, but in the afternoon he expects to drop every thing 
and come here to keep you company.” 

Is it still warm in the city?” 

“Yes, very. It feels like the middle of August instead of 
the end of September. But you have a real paradise here.” 

“Yes, but it is a paradise without happiness.” 

The doctor pretended not to understand 

"You are rapidly convalescing,” he added, “Or rather, 1 
should say that you are fully recovered. You have greatly im- 
proved since I saw you last week. I feel quite satisfied with 
your improvement.” 

She smiled somewhat bitterly. 
“Death refused me. And yet it would have been better 


if 

“Don't say that; you have no right to speak that way, It 
was a terrible misfortune, true, but we must face our adver- 
sities with fortitude. You should remember that you are not 
alone, and that there is someone else who suffers even more 
than you. 

She bowed her head with a disconsolate gesture 

“Your husband . . .” 

“My husband is a saint, and 1 worship him. Ah, Doctor, 
do you think I have no eyes, no feelings? Do you suppose 
grief has hardened my heart? He is a great, a noble man! 
Even when business calls him far away, his tenderness leaves 
a tangible wall of protection around me, But what can he do 
to relieve my grief. And what can T do for him?” 

After a pause she continued: 

“How he must have suffered, how he must still suffer! 
In my presence he puts on a tragic mask of calm and resigna- 
tion, but the love he had for his child was more than human 
It was almost divine. You know how he adores me, And 
yet, if his affections could have been weighed, I am sure that 
his love for his baby, who was his very life, his all, would have 
far outweighed all the rest, And he has found the strength 
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never to weep, never to lament in my presence, not even on 
the day when, crazed by anxiety and anguish, he came to this 
accursed place and learned that his baby girl was no more. 
Three months have passed, but everything is still present in my 
mind just as though it had happened yesterday.” 

Her voice had grown weaker and sorrowful. 

“When they took her out of the water,” she continued, “it 
was all over. For four hours they worked over her on’ the 
beach, Nothing was left untried. Then, one by one, they all 
went away and left her with only a carpet of flowers around 
her. All the villas, all the gardens sent their flowers, They 


were all plucked as bare as if a winter frost had passed over 
the flower beds. 

“They rigged up a tent to shield her little body from the 
sun, Two soldiers remained on guard over her. They led me 
away by force. Her father came very late, toward sundown, 
All evening and all night, he stayed down there, by the baby. 
No one witnessed his silent grief, no one ever knew the tragic 
anguish of that last wordless dialogue between the little one 
and her daddy. 


Tadaa D S 
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“I alone knew. Through the phantoms of the fever that 
consumed me, I lived an entire lifetime that night. 

“Certain experiences can never fade from our memory. A 
very strange one remained with me, In the midst of the 
drowsiness brought on by the fever, I opened my eyes, because 
it seemed to me that I had heard someone calling me. There 


The young woman raised her head with a convulsive move 
ment and gazed at the doctor with dilated pupils. 


was no one in my room; the sun came in through the half 
closed shutters and formed a bright triangle on my bed. 1 felt 
exhausted. There was an ice-bag on my head, Who had called 
me? Then, in the distance, I heard something like a murmur, 
a shuffling of feet. I sat up in my bed and listened. The 
noise became more and more distinct. Suddenly a vision came 
to me. I somehow got out of bed, and supporting myself first 
on the bedpost, then on the table, I dragged myself to the win- 
dow. I was burning all over, and the sensation of cold when 
my feet touched the floor seemed to relieve me. The road be- 
low me was white with sunlight and dust, I saw them advanc 
ing as in a thin mist. My head swam, My teeth chattered and 
1 felt an uncontrollable nausea, but a will stronger than my own 
kept me nailed to the window. And then at last I caught sight 
of the little coffin; it was covered with flowers; it looked 
like a great triumphal, flowery procession; my mind rebelled 
at the thought that under those flowers lay my little girl, dead. 
All the little children were there, somewhat astonished at th 
first contact with death; and there was the father, with his 
head bare in the scorching sun, stooping and dazed, His grief 
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was so tremendous, so inconsolable, that everybody around him 
wept. 
P.S Felts GF L were dying, A mad desire to scream took 
possession of me, Where were those people going? Why 
were they taking my baby away? Was it she who had called 
me in my sleep? Did she want me with her? A thick mist 
swam before my eyes, pierced by a brilliant tongue of flame. 
‘When I reopened my eyes, someone was leaning over me, 
gazing at me intently and anxiously. It was my husband, He 
took my hand, caressed it and kissed it. And the Lord would 
not let me die at that moment.’ 

“You must forget the past,” said the Doctor softly. “You 
are young, you have your whole future before you.” 

She shook her head 

“My disease is incurable,” she replied 

“We will cure you in spite of yourself. 
be a new cradle...” 

The young woman raised her head with a convulsive move- 
ment and gazed at the Doctor with dilated pupils 

“What! What did you say?” 

The man rose and took her hand 

“Come, come, a little courage! You have beauty, wealth, 
and a husband who worships you. You must not complain of 
your lot too much. Good bye. I am going back to the city. 
Í shall tell your husband that I found you quite well, and 
that you are waiting for him. 

She aroused herself from her reverie and answered with a 
trembling voice: 

“Yes, tell him that. Please tell him I am waiting for him.” 

Scarcely had the Doctor crossed the threshold when the wo 
man threw herself across the divan with a sob. 

rs 

She entered with a light step, clad in a white tunic, She 
closed the door behind her, then stopped with a gesture of 
indecision 

At the noise she made in entering he raised his eyes from 
the newspaper he was reading, smiled at her, arose and came 
to meet her. 

“Am I disturbing you?” she asked timidly. 

‘Why should you?" 

“I don’t know . . . I am always afraid of bothering you. I 
am a poor, unfortunate creature, you know.” 

She spoke disconnectedly, a little out of breath, as if behind 
her words she were trying to conceal a hidden thought. 

“Why did you run away when I came in a few minutes 
ago?" he asked her. 

“I felt suddenly indisposed. 1 thought I might faint and 
Tran away, I did not want you to have to endure the sight 
of my suffering as soon as you arrived.” 

He put his arm about her, led her very gently to the divan, 
and sat down beside her. 

Paola, I am here with you again, in our quiet little villa 
Life is often sad, and it reserves many griefs for us. But our 
misfortunes can be more easily borne if we have at our side a 
dear person who loves us and brings us comfort.” 

She sat motionless with wide open eyes, sceming to drink 

gentle words, 
Paola,” he continued, “autumn blooms about you, lending 
you new grace, new charms, new languor. In your eyes there 
(Continued on page 23) 


Soon there will 
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A Story that has all the warmth 
of Italian passion—and all its 
sudden ruthlessness. 
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TOURS and TRAVELS 


RIMINI 


By EVA MADDEN 


IMINI, one of Italy's two most 
R frequented sea-side resorts, visited 

by thousands each summer, is the 
city of the world most immortalized by 
Jove, Associated for all time with this 
lively little modern city, as mediaeval 
Rimini has become, are two of the great- 
est love romances of history. The trag- 
edy of Francesca da Rimini has im- 
mortalized her in drama, poetry, music, 
art. The passion of Sigismondo Mala- 
testa has bestowed upon her that magnet 
of art, his Temple of Love, the strangest 
and least Christian church building of 
all Christendom, 

Situated on the Italian coast of the 
Adriatic, in the province of Forli, some 
sixty-nine miles from Bologna, Rimini 

sesses one of the most charming of 

hes. The sand is firm and white, 
the water delightfully mild, the beach 
life unique and interesting. It has long 
been the chosen sea-side resort of th: 
aristocratic Romans, It has always main 

ed its prestige, through its races, its 
lentele of nobility, leaving to the actual 
populace Viareggio, the Coney Island of 
Italy. 

icra: are: twa: Riminis, the ig a 
the sands, the summer Rimini and the 
city of the lovers, or Rimini proper. A 
car line connects them, Life on the 
sands is very Italian in simplicity. You 
practically live in your cabin, Vendors 
come by a long line stretching on the 
sands towards Riccione, another resort 
They offer the morning papers, cakes on 
trays, ostrich feather fans, Persian rugs, 
you never know what next. You bathe 
lie about on the sand, or walk along the 
edge of the sea; the dolce fa niente hours 
dream away until luncheon and a siesta, 

The crowning of the day comes with 
evening. It may be that already many 
are dining in the open rooms facing the 
sea where, like great silent birds, are 
fishing vessels with painted sails. The 
boats unload and anchor in the many in- 
lets and canals of Rimini, her fisheries 
being one of her great industries. 

The sails may be of saffron with 
white emblems., others an exquisite yel- 
low. It may be there will be a vessel or 
two from the west coast, sails of white. In 
they come and the sky begins to dye it 


self in the glory of Italian colors, The 
sea reflects and through waves of rose 
and gold, glide boats, while banners of 
crimson, violet, orange, apple-green and 
royal purple, rise from the horizon and 
sway to the zenith, 

The other Rimini is a wide-awake lit- 
tle city of today. Like a person shaking 
off a wom garment, Rimini has rid her- 
self of the trappings of her mediaeval 
past. She has torn down her walls, 
modernized her streets, left nothing of 
the past but her churches and her palaces 
with their rose scented gardens. She 
boasts a large opera-house with its 
famous seasons, She has an Art Gallery, 
museums and is proud of her finc 
schools. For support she depends on 
her fisheries, salt-making, silk-spinning 
and the manufacture of glass. 

The glory of Rimini today though is 
her Temple of Malatesta or Church of 
St. Francis. 

The exterior is nothing. The facade 
is unfinished, the dome wanting. Enter 
though . . . what beauty of detail, What 
contrast between the white marble and 
the heavenly blue of the back-grounds of 
the medallions and garlands of the 
pilasters. Little, indeed, can be more 
startling than the great ebony elephants 
supporting these pillars, heraldic emblem 
of Sigismondo. On every yard of mar- 
ble are roses, the emblem of the fair 
Isotta, Everywhere roses and elephants 

» it is the mausoleum of the Fair 


Isotta and her lover Sigismondo, they 
tell the visitor. 

As you wander about the streets of 
Rimini a portal may be suddenly opened. 
Through it you may catch a glimpse of 
a garden. Lovely are the gardens of 
Rimini. Nymphs, fawn, satyrs in mar- 
ble peep from ivy-clad niches in the 
ancient walls, walls draped with roses. 
There is the slash of water in the marble 
basin of a fountain, It was in such a 
garden on its carved marble bench that 
the two earlier lovers of Rimini once 
sat, between them a vellum volume. 
They were reading the story of Lancelot 
and Guinevere, a great love of guilt like 
their own, and their lips met. 

Unfortunately for romance, a shabby 
little insignificant looking house is 
pointed out to you in Rimini as the one- 
time home of Francesca da Rimini, Why 
she should have dwelt in such a simple 
home no one seems to be able to explain. 
The supposition must be that it had a 
garden and was of better appearance in 
the Thirteenth Century. 

The story, all know, was first told by 
Dante, friend of Guido da Polenta, lord 
of Ravenna and father of Francesca, 
The tragedy occupies but a few lines in 
the Divine Comedy, but those lines have 
immortalized Rimini and have inspired 
drama and poems by Stephen Phill 
Leigh Hunt, Boker, D'Annunzzio, Silvio 
Pollico, Heyse, Cesario, Nernda, 
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Hollywood 


Where an Opera Singing 
Medico Makes His 
Mark as a ‘Menace 


ROM Naples, from the city of gay 

laughter and the abode of sparkling 

song, has come this country’s new- 
est “menace.” Yes, indeed, from Naples, 
where, ‘tis said, newborn babes enter the 
world singing, has come cold, hard, 
sinister Eduardo Ciannelli, Why, it 
hardly seems possible that gay Naples 
could have cradled such a man; that 
is, such a man as Eduardo Ciannelli ap- 
pears to be, Yet, cradle him it did. So, 
in the hope of justifying Ciannelli's 
existence as a Neapolitan, ATLANTICA 
has dug deep into his past, figuring that 
somewhere will be found evidence of at 
least one song escaping from these ter 
ribly frigid lips. 

Looking far back into the past, we see 
Eduardo in his teens, He is studying— 
studying how to torture flies and butter- 
flies by tearing their wings off?—not 
at all, but studying to be a doctor. What! 
this screen gangster whose utter di 
regard for human life chills you to the 
marrow actually preparing to save hu- 
man lives! That's right, and not only 
did Eduardo study medicine at an Ital- 
ian university but he received his M. D. 
with high honors, Should the menace 
get a little too realistic during a film 
murder and hurt someone on the set, 
there will be no need to call a doctor for 
Ciannelli is fully qualified to serve 

But what about singing? For all of 
his degree, Cianelli, in his every ap- 
pearance before America’s moviegoing 
millions, not once has shown himself a 
true son of the singing Neapolitans. We 
must follow his career after graduation 
from the university. Aha, a song 
song from Eduardo . . . and not just one 
“O Sole Mio” squeezed out with a strong 
effort . . . Our big bad man is actually 
singing famous arias, the famous arias 
of Italy's great music masters, Yes, our 
big man has swung from medicine to 
opera and we find him singing not only 


in his native Italy but in faraway Rus- 
sia as well as in neighboring France. A 
true Neapolitan, after all 

Few of the moviegoers who have 
shuddered at Ciannelli's superb sereen 
characterizations realize how brilliant a 
man he really is. Not only is he a 
finished actor, as witness his work in 
Winterset”, "Criminal Lawyer” and 
‘Super Sleuth,” but he is a playwright 
with two successful Broadway dramas to 
his credi 

Eduardo, son of an Italian father and 
an English mother, had a desire for the 
stage from his earliest youth. But his 
father, who owned a health spa in 


Naples, wanted the boy to study med- 


icine. Rather than disappoint his dad, 
the boy entered medical school, won his 
degree and even practised for a while 
but his love for the stage was too strong 
and he eventually gave up medicine to 
study singing. So well did he sing that 
he was soon touring Europe singing 
grand opera, It was at this stage of his 
life that Ciannelli began to write for the 
stage. However, he realized that writ- 
ing for him could never be anything but 
a hobby—acting and singing were his 
life. 

At the close of the World War, 

(Cominned on page 25) 


—By Way of Naples 
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THE CHILD 


(Continued from page 19) 


is a strange fire. Let me once more see a smile on your pale 
lips. Let me restore them to their former rosy color with my 
isses." 

The woman's face had grown still whiter, Suddenly she 
let her head fall backward, and dropped her hands at her sides. 

“Paola, Paola, what is the matter?” 

"Air! Give me air!” she gasped. 

He opened the large window. À gust of fresh air swept 
into the room. The terrace was all white in the moonlight. 
Everything was silent, save that from the lake there came a slow 
song, interrupted by long pauses, during which could be heard 
the monotonous swishing of the oars 
‘Shall I call the maid?” 

“No, thank you. It is all over now. Pardon me, 
suffering, you see.” 

There was a long silence, 

"How sad is this stillness that enfolds us! It seems as if 
the house had died together with her. It used to be alive with 
her voice and laughter. Now it seems the meeting-place of 


I'm still 


ghosts, It is exactly three months today: the twenty-second.” 
“Three months!” repeated the man in a dull tone. 
“How long is it since you visited her grave?" 


“This moruing I brought her some flowers,” 

She looked at her husband strangely and fixedly. 

“And she did not tell you . . . anything?” she asked in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Paola, what is the matter?” 

She burst into a sob. 

"What ails you? What is your trouble?” 

“Do you otten talk to her? Do you dream of her?” 
‘Sometimes it seems to me that she is still with us, so vivid 
is her image in my mind. There are times when I seem to be 
holding her on my lap, listening to her, answering her ques- 
tions..." 

Her husband gazed at her for a long time . A burst of 
heart-rending sobs shook her entire frame, “I must go away,” 
she cried, 

“Paola, for God's sake, what do you mean? You must go 
away?” he finally inquired anxiously. 

‘The woman raised her head. In her face only her eyes 
were alive, her great, wide-open eyes reddened by tears, 

“That is what I have said, That is my firm resolve. I 
have waited a long time to speak to you since that night when 
you watched over our little dead girl on the deserted beach, I 
have delayed, too long perhaps. But it is not my fault. 1 was 
so ill, so weak...” 


23 


“Why do you speak so strangely, Paola?” 

“Let me speak now. It is necessary.” 

She paused for an instant, then resumed. 

“You have always shown a great, immutable affection for 
me, I have never uttered a wish that you have not satisfied. 
You created an atmosphere of luxury about me. This lovely 
villa, which you named after me, is but one example.” 

“And how have I rewarded you? You entrusted me with 
your treasure, your baby girl, and I killed her . . .” 

A cloud passed over the man’s brow, 

“No, please do not talk that way. Why do you wish to 
torment yourself like that? We have spoken of it so many 
times. It wasn't your fault, or anyone else's. She was so 
lively and full of fun! You couldn't keep your eyes on her 
every second, Who could have forseen what was to happen? 
How can you accuse yourself, you who never left her for an 
instant? Even if I had been with you on the beach the trag- 
edy would have taken place just the same, It was fate.” 

“But I was not there!” cried the woman, staggering to her 


feet. 

Silence reigned in the drawing-room for a long time. She 
stood erect, white as a ghost, while he sat a few steps away 
from her, pale and trembling, 

“That morning,” she continued hoarsely, "I had gone down 
with her to the beach. She was playing in her bathing suit 
with the other children. The sea was calm, ‘Please stay here 
with me, mamma” said the sweet little soul, as if she had a 
presentiment of what was to happen. ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘Go 
and play!” The children ran and romped on the sand. 1 
looked at them as they went away. 1 trembled; there was a 
struggle going on inside of me: the thought of the little one 
and another thought. And the latter won, When she was 
far away, I got up and furtively left the beach, No one no- 
ticed my absence. But when I came back, the baby was not 
to be found. We looked for her, It was too late! She was 
floating on the water behind a rock.” 

"Paola, I am going mad . . 

“Just now, when you spoke to me of love, I thought I 
would die, You proposed happiness to me, but everything is 
over for me. There is no forgivness; only an infinite remorse, 
an infinite despair which I take with me into the presence of 
God for all eternity, Yes,” she screamed, with her hands tear- 
ing at her hair, “Yes, because while the baby was dying, 1, 
basest of women, was enjoying the amorous embrace of another 
man!” 

Stunned by her words, he uttered a hoarse cry. Then he 
rushed upon her. She evaded his outstretched hands, and 
flinging out upon the terrace, disappeared in the void below. 
From above, he only saw a large, white, motionless spot on the 
brown rocks beneath. 

From the distance came the swishing of oars and the echo 
of a slow, melancholy song 


The "Rex” on its way to Italy via the Southern Route 
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If This Be Love 


(Continued from page 11) 


had all been so beautiful, so sweet, so 
different from the unbearable monotony 
of his gloomy hours in the Palace. 

The game held no further interest 
now, “Leave? Why did she have to 
leave? Where was she going? Would 
she ever return to Recanati? Would he 
ever see her again, talk to her again, 
touch her hand again? Would he ever 
get—a kiss from her? When? When?” 

These questions were mercilessly 
rankling in his mind when Countess 
Adelaide came to interrupt the game, 

“Giacomo,” she said quietly, but 
firmly, "you must retire now. It is late, 
Cousin Geltrude has a long way to go 
tomorrow and she needs rest.” 

Giacomo obeyed. He went to his 
room, his head all in a muddle and his 
heart in tumult, But again he couldn't 
sleep. He lay in bed, wide awake, re- 
calling and examining his experiences of 
the past three days, He felt—he knew 
not how or why—conflicting emotions: 
disquietude, discontent, sweetness, melan- 
choly, some affection and a strong de- 
sire for something he could not precisely 
explain, He was feverish, 

Late that night, when he fell asleep, 
the vision of the captivating enchantress 
was obstinately before his eyes, Dreams 
of her convulsed him in his sleep: 
cards, chess, her delightful smile, stamp- 
ing of horses, clangor of carriages in 
motion, 

He awoke very carly that Sunday 
morning. The same thoughts began—or 
rather continued—to harass him, He 
now heard confused noises in his half- 
sleep: voices of servants, people coming 
and going, a comh creaking and the 
beating of horses’ feet in the courtyard. 
He felt a sharp pang in his heart: she 
was leaving: in a few moments she 
would be gone, forever. 


Patiently—and yet impatiently—he 
waited to hear her footsteps and perhaps 
to hear again the sweet music of her 
voice, for the last time. He strained 
his avid ear to catch every sound. At 
last, he heard her voice: his heart sank. 

He still heard muffled rumors, but 
now they were getting fainter and 
fainter, as if coming from distant re- 
gions, until they ceased completely. She 
was gone! 

That same Sunday Giacomo tried to 
set down his impressions in verse, But 
he couldn't: the lines just refused to 
issue forth, Then he tried to record 
them in prose: now he succeeded 
admirably, ‘Thus came into being a vivid 
Love Diary, written in a few days, in 
which he made a minute analysis of his 
feelings and by which he purposed not 
only to study very closely the innermost 
recesses of love, but also to be able to 
recall in the future in what subtle man- 
ner this sovereign passion had first 
entered his heart. He ended the Diary 
with the following words: 

“If this be Love, which I do not know, 
it is the first time that I experience it 
and at an age sufficiently mature to 
speculate upon it, Well, here I am, in 
love, at eighteen and one-half years of 
age. But I can see already’ plainly 
enough that Love must be a very bitter 
thing and that I shall always be its slave.” 

The next day he went back to his 
‘Muse and this time he found her a lit- 
tle more docile, He kept at it with might 
and main for a few days until he 
finished his first great poem: I) Primo 
Amore, The germs of the poem were 
contained in the Diary, which it supple- 
ments and integrates with such beauty of 
imagery and loftiness of expression that 
must have proved it a revelation even 
to the young poet himself, 
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Talking About 
People... 


(Continued from page 6) 


more definite assignments, The books 
had to be kept, but the readers had to 
have what they wanted in their daily 
paper. The assignment came for Miss 
Serio—a daily column. “The Periscope 
as the column was called, was boosted 
as one of the greatest circulation builders 
the paper had ever had in its 23 years 
of existence. 

The column ran for months, but the 
staff had to be cut to balance the budget. 
Doubling-up in the editorial room, fea- 
ture writers had to handle street assig 
ments. Miss Serio returned reluctant 
to the front office to handle the ac- 
counts. The office force was then de- 
creased, forcing her to handle all phases 
of the business department, includ.ng 
circulation, 

Appearing to be a frail person not 
capable of hondling so many duties, Miss 
Serio baffles those who judge her by 
her size. Though, diminutive, she rushed 
from one job to another to keep the 
wheels of the paper going. 

The Register was acquired by Lieut- 
Gov. J. B. Snider on Nov. 13. The 
staff was replenished with able writers 
and Miss Serio was named business 
manager of the publication, When the 
"Governor" learned his accountant had 
edited a column several years before, he 
immediately assigned her to this work, 
She did not return to the pages of the 
Register with “The Periscope” but with 
“Feature This,” a column of chatter on 
motion pictures, books, and the radio, 
Already she is heralded as one of the 
outstanding columnists of the South, 
quite a distinction for such a young lady. 

Bookkeeping and columning occupy 

only their proper places in the routine of 
the person about whom we are talking 
She finds time to teach a group in Sun- 
day School, attend services and take a 
most active part in the Sodality. She is 
also secretary of the St. Elizabeth Unit 
of the National Council of Catholic Wo- 
men. 
Miss Serio does not attempt to do 
two things at one time to get all of her 
activities into 24 hours of a day. She 
works diligently during her hours, ac- 
complishing much, It is a lesson in ef- 
ficiency to watch the manner in which 
she lives, Dividing her sparse hours of 
Jeisure between her family and friends, 
she believes in temperance. When she 
paints the kitchen floor of the home she 
‘owns in Clarksdale, that time is deducted 
from that allowed her family. 
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Money... 


For those things you've set your 
heart on but always found a bit 


above your budget. Now you can 


get those things. . . 


You can get them by spreading 
the fame of ATLANTICA among 
your friends and neighbors. Cer- 
tainly, this should not be difficult. 


Remember, this is not an or- 
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subscriptions to ATLANTICA. All 
you n 
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new money-making plan works. 
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ATLANTICA and then you tell 
ATLANTICA about your friends... 


Clip the coupon below—it will 
bring you full details on how to 
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This is the first time such an 
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Hollywood—By Way 
of Naples 


(Continued from page 


Eduardo came to America. Here, 
although he could not speak one word 
of English, he met and fell in love with 
a charming American gi and she 
Goulet waka word af Mlha or 
French. A man not so strong-willed 
would have passed up so difficult a situ- 
ation, but not Giannelli, He wooed 
his love and won her. Today they have 
two sons. 

‘The Italian continued his grand opera 
career in New York, meanwhile studying 
English diligently. Henry W. Savage 
noticed him and was deeply impressed. 
This introduced Ciannelli to the theatre, 
a field which he believed was more virle 
and offered a greater opportunity than 
the operatic stage. Many were the lead- 
ing musical comedies he appeared in, 
among them “Lady Billy" and "Rose 
Marie.” But Eduardo’s success in the 
theatre did not keep him from his other 
love, writing, and during all this time 
he continued to write articles and plays. 
His “Puppets and Passion,” with Frank 
Morgan in the lead role, became an im- 
portant part of the New York drama 
scene. Another of his successful plays 
was "'Foolscap."" 

All that went before was a mere mark- 
ing time, This son of Naples, though 
a singer of songs, was imbued with a 
depth of feeling that was to make of 
him a great character actor. This bz- 
came further evident with his each suc- 
ceeding stage appearance, with his ap- 
pearances in “Broadway 

Before appearing in RKO’s f'lm ver- 
sion of “Winterset,” Ciannelli had played 
twice before the cameras but neither 
part gave him the scope necessary to his 
art, But when “Winterset,” that prim, 
yet poetic, drama, loomed across the na- 
tion's screens, audiences were almost 
terrified with his realistic performance 
as the sinister gangster, Track. So im 
pressive was he that he was immediately 
hailed as the greatest menace ever to 
flash on the screen. We, for one, will 
never forget his tight-lipped words, his 
almost unbelievable disregard for human 
life, and also his scene of fear and 
cringing when “Shadow” came back 
from the river into which Trock had 
thrown him as dead, What a grand 
piece of acting that was! 

Eduardo Ciannelli may go on for many 
years terrifying movie audiences—just as 
he is doing right now on Broadway wit 
his newest RKO movie “Super Sleuth, 
but to us some of the terror is gone now 
that we know him as a native son of 
Naples, a true son of Naples—he sings. 
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Decade of Italian Scientific Research 


(Continued from page 8) 


Concerning carbon fuels, concrete pro- 
posals have been made aiming to pop- 
ularize the use of solid fuels for auto- 
motive vehicles, for both industrial and 
agricultural uses. 

In the field of fertilizers, research has 
been extended to the production of 
synthetic nitrates and phosphate manures, 
with special attention given to mineral 
manuring of soil containing a high per- 
centage of soluble salts in an arid, warm 
climate. This research is of the great- 
est importance in our central southern 
regions. 

In the field of engineering, I am happy 
to say, researches are always made in col- 
laboration with the State administration 
and private bodies directly interested, 

For the technical problems of road 
complete cycle of experiments has been 
made on bituminous emulsions and ce- 
ment pavings, reaching conclusions that 
have already been published concerning 
rules for accepting materials and the way 
in which work must be performed. 

Regarding the study of metal bridge, 
notable and entirely new results have 
been obtained concerning the behavior of 
structures under different load conditions 

Two new types of marine engines are 
now being tested. The first is designed 
to replace the gasoline engines now used 
on the last submarine chasers which have 
been developed by the Italian Navy. The 
second is more suitable for large shij 

The important problem of determining 
the stresses produced by waves in the 
stormy season on harbor defense works 
has also been investigated. At Naples, 
Catania and Genoa, important equip- 
ment is being installed for registering 
these stresses. 

Researches now being made are about 
to reach concrete results concerning the 
structural characteristics of large dams, 
on vibrations and on the shape of pro- 
jectiles. Particular attention has been 
dedicated to the investigation of a pro 
posed reaction motor for flights at high 
velocities and high altitudes. An unfor- 
tunate incident, however, took the life 
of the inventor, Engineer George Ci- 
cogna, an officer in the navy who had 
dedicated to the study of this fascinating 
problem his high intellect and his lim- 
ited financial means. To h's memory I 
send reverent salutations 

T also recall with pleasure our sci- 
entists who actively participated in the 
solution of problems connected with the 
national economy, among which I wish 
to mention the investigation of the sit- 


uation in the Italian iron and steel in- 
dustry. 

In the medical field the council's re- 
searches have been dedicated especially to 
subjects of the widest hygienic interest 
for urban and rural mining populations, 
particularly typhoidal fevers, undulating 
fever, hookworm, rheumatism and dis- 
eases of sulphur miners. 

Studies so far performed in the brief 
time since they have begun have resulted 
in more precise knowledge of the part 
played by the ameba as the habitat for 
the maturation of Ebert's virus, on the 
propagation of typhoidal fevers by flies, 
on epidemics of typhoidal fevers among 
the inhabitants of seashores, on the 
capacity of sulphur dust to produce 
hardening of the lungs of miners, on 
the biology of micrococcus melitensis and 
bacillus abortus and on the causes of un- 
dulating fever. 

Similarly, a new view has been form- 
ulated on the biology and spread of 
hookworm, and on the influence of ultra- 
violet rays on the human organism, while 
a promising national movement has been 
started for the study of rheumatism, 
which constitutes a grave hygienic prob- 
lem. 

Worthy of mention also are researches 
on the tubercular ultravirus and the 
ultramicroscopic elements of the malarial 
virus, as well as researches now under 
wav on neoplastic cells and natural meta- 
bolism during infections. 

In the field of the problems of diet. 
the nutritive value of vegetables, fresh 
milk products and cheeses in various 
regions of Italy, as well as of powdered 
milks and tinned milks, has been ex- 
haustively studied, with results of the 
greatest practical interest, especially re- 
garding the feeding of children. 

Researches are at present being per- 
formed on the nutritive value of African 
cereals, 

Important researches have been made 
or are being made for the study of pene- 
trating radiations, an interesting problem 
of modern physics, the results of which 
have already been published in a scien- 
tific review. 

By agreement with the Ministries of 
Aeronautics and the Navy simultancon 
explorations of the high atmosphere an 
the depths of the sea are being prenared 
for the studv not only of penetratiny 
radions but also of a number of peo- 
ics problems of the highest scientific 
interest. 

In the fields of peodesy and geophysics 
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important gravimetric experiments have 
been performed, the principal ones being 
that of 1931 in Italian seas with the 
Italian submarine Victor Pisani and that 
on the Carso high plateau. Horizontal 
pendulums have heen installed in the 
caverns of Postumia for the study of 
tides and the earth's crust 

‘The research council, in addition to 
carrying out a program of rescarches, has 
also organized certain services formerly 
lacking in Italy, while of great practical 
value for our country. The National 
Centre of Technical Information has as 
its object collecting and elaborating in 
formation of all kinds on the progress 
in various fields of science and its appli 
cations, furnishing such information to 
the State administration, to industr'alists 
and to private individuals, 

The Centre has at its disposal a well- 
equipped technical consulting libary, a 
collection of more than a thousand sci- 
entific and technical reviews from abroad, 
and extensive archives, with more than 
two million entries, relative to publica- 
tions and patents. Some four hundred 
foreign academies and institutes exchange 
publications with us 

Another service is that of the Italian 
scientific and technical bibliography, now 
in its sixth year of publication. With 
the active and diligent collaboration of 
our committees, it has assumed a funda- 
mental importance in the documentation 
of the scientific and technical activities 
of our country. It has been cited 
abroad as a model of its kind and 
authoritative approvals have applauded 
our work, 

Together with the organization of the 
Italian bibliography there is the library 
of Italian reviews (about 1800 of them), 
which is kept up-to-date and is the only 
really complete one existent. 

Even the Central Institute of Technical 
Calculations, which began on November 
first, will soon be in a position to render 
notable services to the State administra 
jon, to industrialists, and to private in- 
dividuals. 

‘Numerous already are the publications 
under the supervision of the Council, 
among them our review, “La ricerca 
scientifica” (Scientific Research), now 
entering its fourth year. By agreement 
with the Italian Electro-Technical Asso- 
ciation and the Italian Physics Associa- 
tion, there is also being published a re- 
view, “L'alta frequenza” (High Fre- 
quency) which concerns itself particularly 
with long-distance telephony, radio-com- 
munication, and all allied technical and 
scientific problems. 

It should be noted that many of the 
most important Italian scientific societies 
have coordinated their work with that of 
the National Research Council. 
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Insanity 


or Art? 


(Continued from page 16) 


or the fantastic imageries of the sub- 
conscious mind on canvas with photo. 
graphic exactitude, has absolutely no 
bearing on the value of his rendition 
from the aesthetic viewpoint. Now, this 
fact is generally recognized and, in 
particular, by Surrealists. To quote 
George Hugnet, French Surrealist poet 
and critic, in reference to Surrealist crea- 
tions, “There can be no possible exc 
for regarding them in an aesthetic ligh 
Inasmuch as all this is recognized, the 
question as to what it is all about be- 
comes even more pointed. If not art— 
what is it? According to Andrè Breton, 
founder of the movement, Surrealism 
“pure psychic automatism, by which 
intended to express verbally, in writing 
or by other means, the real process of 
thought. ‘Thought’s dictation, in the 
absence of all control exercised by the 
reason and outside all aesthetic or moral 
preoccupations.” To follow the stream 
of thought, to explore the strange worlds 
through which it wanders and creates— 
that is the purpose of Surrealism. The 
medium of transmission, the manner of 


presentation or portrayal of these 
thoughts is entirely secondary. The 
aesthetic canons of art, along with cul- 


tural dictates, are shunned as barriers 
that divert and channclize the imagina- 
tion. 

The Surrealists argue that the average 
adult's conception of life and reality is 
an accretion of crystalized ideas and in- 
hibitions, social, religious and philos- 
ophical. They believe that the sub- 
conscious—a vast sea of being and life— 
is hopelessly stifled by our conven. 
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tionalized notions of reality. “The Sur- 
realists are all animated by the sime 
strength to liberate the vision, to unite 
imagination and nature, to consider pos: 
sibilities a reality, to prove to us that no 
dualism exists between the imagination 
and reality, that everything the human 
spirit can conceive and create springs 
from the same vein, is made of the same 
matter as his flesh and blood, and the 
world around him,” says Paul Eulard 

In children and among the fecble- 
minded, where these superimposed con- 
cepts have not taken hold, it is believed 
that the subconscious often runs un- 
bridled and in the mentally deranged per- 
oa ‘all OF PHE OF TANF ATE MPL ii 
a paranoic distortion. In this connection, 
it is rather significant that the drawings 
and scribblings of psychopathic cases to 
all outward appearance might be the 
work of Surrealists, ‘There is a rather 
vital distinction, however, to the psy- 
chopath—the world he portrays is the 
only one he knows, The surrealist, on 
the other hand, attains admission into 
this dream world only with extreme dif 
ficulty and is at all times aware of the 
dual nature of his worlds 

It is evident that to some of its fol- 
lowers Surrealism is more than an art 
movement: it is a philosophy and a way 
of life. "Surrealism, not as an aesthete, 
but as an investigator and experimenter 
has extended its researches into every 
field in an attempt to get to the bottom 
of things. ‘There is no Surrealist art, 
there are only proposed means—and 
these proposed means may be only tem- 
porary. Surrealism wishes to reconcile 
what has been up to now irreconcilable, 
to utilize what has been unreasonably 
despised. Man is surrounded by invisible 
forces—they must be captured. To 
plumb the mystery of man, too many 
roads have been neglected, Man is 
what he has been made, It is 
to reveal to him that which 
from himself. With Surrealism all poetic 
and pictorial manifestations are situated 
on the level of life and life on the level 
of dreams. In the night in which we 
live, in the carefully preserved obscurity 
which prevents man from rebelling, a 
beam from a lighthouse sweeps in a cir- 
cular path over the human and extra- 
human horizon: it is the light of Sur- 
realism.” 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
Surrealists are making valuable contribu- 
tions to science in their efforts to plumb 
the depths of the subconscious mind and 
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drag forth into the light some informa- 
tion on this dark and little known realm. 
However, in that they admittedly use 
paint and canvas merely as a medium for 
expressing their theories of psychology, 
without any regard for aesthetic con 
sideration, they cannot be classed as 
artists, or their work as art. 

Undoubtedly, in the near future, the 
new fields of being and modes of ex- 
pression that they are pioneering in will 
be legitimate material for artistic applica- 
tion, Indeed, there is a distinct tendency, 
in some of the more prominent Sur- 
realist painters, toward a more aesthetic 
approach, 


Italy’s New 
Textiles 


(Continued from page 9) 


Gradually the ginestra will eliminate 
jute imports, amounting even recently to 
about 50 million kilos yearly. 


Another of these fibres is the “rami” 
(“ramié”), native of India and China, 
but growing well in Tri a and in 


Libia. It can be used alone or mixed 
with wool or flax. Tts characteristics are 
tenacity, elasticity and torsion in greater 
degree than hemo and flax, Tt is ex- 
pected that ramié will soon be one of 
the most important agricultural products 
of Italy. 

And again another important fiber is 
“sparto” (esparto grass) which can be 
and is cultivated in Libia, Tt replaces 
jute. sisal and cocoanut fiber. 

Recently Italy has discovered another 
fiber, the “pelsolino” which is obtained 
from the bark of the mulberry tree. It 
is estimated that about forty million kilos 
of “gelsolino” can be produced yearly 
and, as a valuable by-product, a certain 
ouantity of cellulose can be obtained 
from the mulberry branches after the 
bark has been removed, 

Up to now, the mulberry branches 
were used only for their leaves (which 
are food for silkworms) and then 
burned 

To sum up these brief notes. Italy— 
already a great and pood producer of 
hemp, flax. silk. wool, ravon—is now 
exploiting in full her inventions of three 
new artificial fibers—raionfiocco, lanital, 
cisalfa—and is develovine to a great ex- 
tent the cultivation of heretsfore ner- 
lected natural fibers. such as ginestra 
rami, sparto, mulberev trees (and to a 
certain extent, especially in the newly 
acauired Colonies, of cotton also). 

Italy is now and definitely on the 
road of complete independence from 
abroad for her needs of texile fibers. 
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Guglielmo Marconi 


(Continued from page 8) 


Guglielmo $1,000 to continue with his 
experiments, In later life Marconi always 
smiled when he recalled the boyish ue- 
light he took in convincing his unbeliev- 
ing parents that signals could be flashed 
through the emptiness of space, With 
this money in hand he developed his 
equipment for more ambitious experi- 
ments and he soon was sending wireless 
messages throughout the hills of the 
country estate at Pontechhio. Marconi 
never took credit for everything. Ex 
plaining his successes at that time, he 
said 

“They are due to experiments with 
machines invented by other men to whic!: 
1 added certain improvements, 

“I used the Hertz radiator and the 
Branley coherer,” he said, “The radiator 
was what would be known in telegraph 
er's speech as the sender and the coherer 
the receiver. The improvements which I 
made were to connect both receiver and 
sender with the earth and, second, the 
vertical wire insulated from the earth. 
The latter was by all means the most im- 
portant of the two innovations. At once 
instead of being limited to a few yards 
in results, 1 extended the distance over 
which a message could be sent without 
wires to about two miles.” 

But while Marconi refused to heap 
honors upon his own head regarding the 
discovery of wireless, others have, Im- 
mediately after the dramatic transmission, 
he was involved in a number of patent 
suits, Reading what Judge William K. 
Townsend, growing almost lyrical, re- 
marked in explaining an opinion favor- 
able to the inventor, we can better see 
what the world thought, Here is what 
the judge said 

“Other inventors ventured forth on 
the seas of electrical movement, met the 
rising tide of the Hertizian waves and 
allowed them to roll by without appreciat- 
ing that the new current was destined to 
carry onward the freight and traffic of 
the world commerce. They noted their 
manifestations, suspected their possibility 
disclosed their characteristics and hesi- 
tated, fearing the breakers ahead, imagin- 
ing barriers of impractical channels and 
shifting sand bars. Marconi, dating to 
hoist his sail and explore the unknown 
current, first disclosed the new high- 
way. 

From those experiments through the 
countryside surrounding Bologna, Mar- 
coni transferred his laboratory to Eng 
land and while the world insisted he was 
a madman, he went ahead with his prep- 
arations to span the Atlantic without 
wires, From his Atlantic success he went 


on to one scientific achievement after 
another, Indeed, at the very time of his 
death he was working on two discoveries 
that would have been revolutionary in 
their respective fields, 

Regarding the man Marconi, Ermanno 
Biagini in the February, 1937, issue of 
the Atlantica, described him well. Here 
are Mr, Biagini’s words: 

Marconi finds time also to preside 
over the Royal Italian Academy and the 
National Institution of Research, Italy's 
greatest institutions of which Mussolini 
wishes him to be the head. Nor is the 
greatest scientist vain for this or for 
other very high honors which are paid 
him in every part of the world, because 
as a matter of fact, he lives in an atmo- 
sphere of modesty and simplicity, truly 
Franciscan, to the point of confessing 
that, after all, he cannot explain what is 
this mysterious force whose essential laws 
he has discovered, and concludes that “jm 
the search of the mysterious forces which 
surround us is Divine Providence which 
assists us, that same Divine Providence 
that bas made of Maly the cradle of every 
art and science; that same Providence 
which today also assists Italy, ber king 
and her government, guiding our country 
toward her greatest and highest destines. 

“Tall, erect in bearing, of a simple ele- 
gance in dress, always freshly shaven, 
dignified and serious of aspect, but with 
no shade of pride or ostentation, Mar- 
coni speaks slowly, like all persons ac- 
customed to reflect a long while, in a 
warm voice with an exotic accent due to 
the long habit of speaking English, a 
language which he knows as well as his 
own. He hardly opens his mouth and 
with a timid reverence he puts at ease 
even the most fearful who come in his 
presence. Although frankly jovial with 
his friends and with those with whom 
he is intimate, he is habitually silent and 
most reserved; to get him to smile is not 
easy; to induce him to confide in you is 
almost impossible. Latin geniality anu 
Anglo Saxon calm, inherited frmo his 
Emilian father, Giuseppe Marconi, and 
from the Irish blood of his mother, 
Annie Jameson, are blended in him in 
a happy combination that constitutes the 
solid world of his balanced character.” 

Though Marconi was a man of the 
world from the eventful moment in 
1901 when the first trans-Atlantic wire- 
less message was made public, he was 
first, last and always an Talian, In 
America at the outbreak of the World 
War, the inventor immediately returned 
to Italy and when Italy entered the com- 
bat he served as a lieutenant in the Ital- 
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ian army, However, he was transferre. 
to the navy with the rank of commander. 
From the very beginning he was a strong 
adherant of Premier Mussolini and the 
Fascist government. In charge of all 
Italian scientific research, he was said 
to have worked out an invention of great 
military value in that period shortly pre- 
ceding the Ethiopian war. As early as 
1904, he became an Italian senator and 
eight years ago he was honored with the 
title of Marquis. 
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His Honor, The Justice 
(Continued from page 17) 


e when he won a scholarship to the 
niversity of Rome, a scholarship that 
meant a chance to see Italia, the home- 
land of his parents, the country in whose 
culture and tradition he was already 
deeply steeped. After his scholarship 
term, the young Italo-American decided 
to go tramping through Europe rather 
than immediately return home. He 
roamed Russia as far afield as Leningrad 
and Odessa. 

Returning to America with a fresh 
view of European affairs and with deep 
thanks in his heart for the Italian-Amer- 
ican Society which had given him the op- 
ottunity to go to Italy in the form of 
the Eleanora Duse fellowship, Poletti 
picked up where he had left off and en- 
tered Harvard Law School. It was here 
that he made one of his most valuable 
associations for Professor Felix Frank- 
furter, pleased with the young Italian's 
brilliant legal mind, took him under his 
wing. Recently, when inducted into his 
new judicial post, Justice Poletti said 
that he owed everything to Professor 
Frankfurter. Out of law school, the 
young man had a short but successful 
career before the bar, He was associated 
with Jobn W, Davis, 

It was almost a foregone conclusion 
that Poletti with his keen mind should 
enter politics and here, as in every other 
endeavor he entered, he became an im- 
mediate success, this success leading him 
to the chairmanship of the National 
Democratic Committee of New York 
State, When Herbert H. Lehman was 
elected Governor he took the young 
Chairman with him first as his private 
lawyer and then as his official counsel. 
Bur the relationship between the two 
went far deeper for Poletti soon became 
one of the Governor's most valued 
friends, In fact, soon after being named 
counsel, he and his wife and daughter— 
he is married to Jean Knox Ellis, daughter 
of J. William Ellis of Buffalo—went to 
live with the Lehnans in the executive 
mansion, 

As counsel for the Governor, Poletti 
instituted much of the legislation that 
‘was put through, Time after time, Gov- 
ernor Lehman lauded him in public for 
his great work. Indeed, when the Gov- 
emor appointed him to the Supreme 
Court post left vacant by the death of 
Justice John V. McAvoy, the appoint- 
ment was unanimously confirmed by the 
State Senate, 

Thus the march of a poor little Ital- 
ian boy from Barre, Vt., pauses. He is 

young; he has come far and it is as 
certain as the stars in the heaven that 
he will go much further, 
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DESIGNED TO BE READ AS LIVING LITERATURE 


The KING JAMES VERSION of the Old and New Testaments 
but in a new form, 
more readable than any edition ever published 


The most important book in the world, which a hundred times 
you have promised yourself to read through—azd never have! 


IME and ag 
out your life, if you are 
the average intelligent al 
reader, you have prom- 
ised to give yourself the 
final enjoyment of "real- 
Jy rending the Bible.” 
somehow you have 


in through- type, as in most Bibles. This practical rypograph- 
ical difference, however, while important, is 
ost the least of the improvements. The chief 


ference is a matter of editorial presentation, 


Prose Printed as Prose, Verse as Verse 
‘The varied material in the Bible is presented 


poet lane aor the 
common experience, and it is an enigma. The ex- 
planation, without question, is that the form in 
which the Bible is commonly presented 10 us 
as readers, instead of helping, throws up con- 
stant obstacles to its being read with genuine 
pleasure, enjoyment and full understanding. 


A Bible at Last You Will Read 
‘This new edition of the Bible has been pre- 
pared with this lamentable state of facts in mind. 
‘The Old and New Testaments are here presented 
with scrupulous fidelity to the time-honored King 
James Version, wih all its matchless beauty of 
language. But, a sotally new editorial arrange- 
ment and eypographical Frm kave been devise 
for instance, is almost twice as large 
pa TR foe ans is almas; oie ne 
for the eye, instead of in two columns of small 


as it was originally written, Where it is a prose 
Tegend or historical narrative, it is printed as 
prose; but where a book was written as verse, 
Perhaps handed down as a chant like the poems 
Of Homer, it is printed as verse, Where it was 
written as a drama, it is printed as drama, with 
lists of characters. 


One Thing Left—To Read the Bible 
Thirty-five years ago that great Biblical 
scholar, Professor Richard G, Moulton, said_of 
the Scriptures: “We have done almost everything 
that is possible with these writings. We have 
overlaid them, clause by clause, with exhaustive 
‘commentaries’. . . There is yet one thing left to 
do with the Bible; simply to read i 
This edition of the Bible is designed for that 
purpose. May you at last, as you have long 
wanted to, enjoy i 


HERE is no reader of this magazine who would not fnd it 
to his advantage to subscribe to the service of 

Month Club; and we make this extraordinary 
offer in order to demonstrate that this is the can 

‘What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a 
copy of this fine library volume will immediately be put aside in 
‘your name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to 
În the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you out 
how the Club operates, and wha 

Study this booklet at your leisur 


ing 
is doing for its subscribers. 
you may be surprised, for 
instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the 


ecific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- 
plete freedom of choice a all times. You also parti 
“book-dividends,” of which over $1,450,000 worth were 
distributed among members last year alone. 
Uf, after reading the booklet, you decide to 
free’ copy of THE BIBLE being reserved for you 
shipped to you. 
Here is a very interesting fact; over 150,000 families—come 
posed of discerning but busy readers like yoursell—now get most 


the Club, the 
at once be 


WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY 


of their books through the Book-of-the-Month Club; and of these 
tens of thousands of people mot a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 
upon the recommendation of friends who were members, or after 
simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 
many ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
book-reader and book-buyer. 


ow the Book- 
Clb opr, Th equ icin mt tw atipana 
to meer to your mrvice, Ite undernood tha if 1 decd to Join the 
aby Til teclve a fee copy of The Bile 


anon Onan, Y as 


Official Postion sr Occupation on 
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From the Editor 


Pardon us if our chest appears to ex- 
pand a little. After glancing through 
this issue and discovering who our con- 
tributors are you will understand why. 
Among them are a number of national 
and international figures 

Hon. Edmondo Rossoni, author of the 
article “Financing the Italian Farmer”, 
needs no introduction to American read- 
ers. Long before he became Italy's Minis 
ter of the Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry, he was known for his labor 
activities here. Undisputedly autho 
tive, his article gives us an insight into 
the Italian agricultural picture which is 
seldom obtained from American writers. 


eee 


Just as important a figure in his own 
field is Johnston D. Kerkhoff. “Kerk” 
as he is known in every newspaper city 
room in the land, is considered one of the 
best newspapermen in the country. Not 
a “journalist,” mind you, who writes a 
page or two of copy and then spends the 
rest of the day posing, but a working, 
sleeves-rolled-up-to-the-elbow newspaper- 
man, He has been offered managing 
editorships in several large cities but he 
prefers to be a reporter in Mayor La 
Guardia's bailiwick, And it is about 
Mayor La Guardia that he writes in this 
issue, His article, entertaining and in- 
formative, shows us the two pictures that 
the Mayor presents to the working press. 


Another international figure whose 
writing is included in the following pages 
is Hon, Franco Ciarlantini. A member 
of the Italian Parliament, Mr. Ciarlantini 
has been a frequent contributor to 
ATLANTICA, His fund of information 
on Italian culture is simply amazing. No 
matter what the field, he is able to dis- 
cuss it intelligently, This month “Music 
in Italy” is the topic discussed, 


tae 


Coming as it does on the heels of the 
recent sensational discoveries concerning 
the corona of the sun, Hubert J. Bern- 
hard’s article on Galileo Galilei, the man 
whose early explorations paved the way 
for later scientists, is extremely timely. 
And Bernhard, author of books and 
articles on the subject, is well qualified 
to speak 
s. 


‘This is just a sample of what the 
August ATLANTICA has to offer. We 
would be happy to know what you like 
or dislike in it. 
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Once a marshy swamp near Grosseto, such fertile acres are making Italy agriculturally independent. 
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NE of the most important aspects 
of Italy today consists in the fact 
that men from the farms have be- 

come revolutionary, both in the problems 
which primarily concern themselves as 
well as in the greater problems which 
confront the country at large. 

It is well-known that in the past pro- 
gress, or, to use more significant words, 
transformation and revolution, have never 
found many militant participants around 
the countryside. Rather, every great 
revolution has uncovered a display of 
resistance, generally passive, in the rural 
world. 

Since industrialism became a political 
system as well as a system of production, 
the part played by farmers in the life of 
the people has never been cither brilliant 
or pre-eminent, But the new Italy has 
achieved this miracle—her peasants are 
revolutionary. Economically and techni- 
cally speaking, the rural population is 
revolutionary because the modern tech- 
nicism wins new battles every day and 
because the agrarian hatred for innova. 
tion has almost entirely disappeared, In 
fact, they are also revolutionary pol 
cally, following each enterprise of the 
Fascist State with the same enthusiasm 


An Article Describing 
Revolutionary Changes 
In Farm Policy 


that it arouses among the professional 
men and the industrial workers. 

The premise I have stated above is 
very important from any point of view, 
for, in accord with Mussolini's policy, T 
am conceiving and effecting a revolu- 
tionary policy in Italian agriculture. 

While discussing the budget for 
agriculture before the Italian Senate, 
senator, remembering Rossoni the syndi 
calist, the organizer and friend of labor, 
uttered this frank confession 

“Hon. Minister Rossoni, when Mus- 
solini called you to head’ the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a shiver ran through 
the veins of the land owners of Italy." 
Then he added, “But now all land pro- 
prietors are no longer disturbed.” 

And at the same session every Senator 


“By Edmondo Rossoni 
ITALIAN MINISTER of 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


could have said that not only the land 
proprietors are no longer worrying since 
the prices of agricultural products have 
all increased due to the policies of the 
regime but undisturbed also, at the same 
time, are the farmers, the farm hands 
and the clerical workers. 

Certainly, all this is understood, and 
there are no reasons that could’ still 
justify any further doubts on the whole 
process of transformation that the present 
policies are bringing about in the eco- 
nomical life of Italy. 

Today if we get older our ideas re- 
main always young, for should ever the 
Italians of today reach a stage of inertia 
then they would join thé ranks of the 
old mummies of the recent pack who 
never had the courage to face a battle 
and who, when hearing protests rumbling 
onpsisle, used to close their doors and 
windows, trusting that" the social prob- 

ould find their own solutions 

Taday our position is extremely clari- 
fied.- Today the Italian fascists, be they 
a grBanizers, workers or technical experts 

fio longer have preconceived ideas to 

follow in passing or solving the social 
problems, 

That which We read in the daily press 
concerning * tHetevems” happening in 
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other countries is extremely interesting to 
us. I feel quite sure that when the Ital- 
ians read of the strikes in France, Eng- 
land and America and of the blood 
purges in Russia, they have reactions 
identical with mine, They must feel 
that in Italy such things are far away 
from us because the Fascist regime, be- 
sides transforming the political situation, 
has also changed social conditions and, 
above all, has reshaped our minds and 
souls. 

What are the national and interna- 
tional problems which confront Italy to- 
day? Everybody knows that every ounce 
of our energy is engaged in the struggle 
to achieve an independent, autonomic 
economy. It is impossible’ for us to 
solve our social problems, especially those 
concerning the salaried man and the 
wage-carners, until first we solve the eco- 
nomic problems of production. Therein 
is the dominating note of Italian policies. 
The situation before the war and before 
fascism was obscured by political pro- 
Paganda but there were, just the same, 
realities which impoverished the people. 
I repeat here what I have said so many 
times there is no use fighting over a bone. 
Let there be meat and then there will be 
something for all. 

Above all, then, Italy must have a 
rich agriculture and our ability to pro- 
duce must be improved. The first whose 
capability is essential is the land owner. 
The rights of absentee landowners are 
very debatable. The landowner must 
legitimatize his possession by his per 
sonal intelligence and work. The first 
worker of the soil must be the proprietor 
of the soil. 

Second, the peasant must show a dis- 
to accept the guidance of the 
technician, the man who knows, who has 
made agriculture a life study. 

In the third place, the farm hand 


should not work with the single aim of 
taking home a day's wages and live a 
purely material life. We firmly believe 
that the farmer must love the soil even 
if the soil does not belong to him. 

This is a method altogether opposite 
from the old syndicalism. Under that 
system the working man was placed 
against the factory and the machine while 
the farm hand often was called away 
from the soil at the very time of the 
harvest. We do not tell the Italian 
working man to detest the machine and 
the factory, Rather, once he has ful- 
filled his job we defend his rights within 
the factory and at the side of the ma- 
chine, And to the farm hand we say 
that if at the opportune time he docs not 
reap the harvest both he and the owner 
suffer the dire consequences. 

This, therefore, is a new attitude and 
a new policy in the problems of produc- 
tion that concerns itself both with the 
management of the proprietors and in 
the labor of the workers, 

Such a picture as the above clarifies in 
its entirety the present policy of Italy 
the field of agriculture. If we consider 
the owner as a worker and if we say 
that all work must receive its just due, 
an economic absurdity to find that 
many instances the farm is run at a 
deficit, 

This comes about because of the so- 
called play of the produce market. 

It has appeared so far, especially if we 
listen to the traditionalists, that there 
exists a wide area of separation between 
the problems of production, the problems 
of marketing and the problems of sell- 
ing. That is to say that the producer, 
after having worked all year to harvest 
his grain, grapes, olives, ete., has noth- 
ing else to do with his produce, That 
would be like saying that a mother, hav- 
ing borne her children, should feel that 


Mussolini himself takes a band 
in harvesting the grain. 
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her work is accomplished and should 
therefore abandon them in the street. 
Likewise, farmers in the past, disinterest- 
ing themselves with the marketing and 
sale of their produce, abandoned the 
fruits of their labors to others. 

Now, it has appeared to us that the 
produce of the farms should not be 
thrown on the market all at one time, 
The farmers need not listen any longer 
to the tales circulated by the speculators 
to create a selling panic. 

Instead, with our system of produce 
centralization we have said: There are 
producers of wheat, their wheat they 
place in silos. There are producers of 
silk cocoons, let them do the same. And 
the same holds for the producer of corn, 
rice, etc. That is to say that all produce 
must go to a designated center. This poli- 
€y has one prerequisite: financing. Because 
he incurs debts while working, the farmer 
must receive at least a part payment in 
advance when he delivers his produce 
tu the designated center. ‘Those who 
have studied these questions know well 
how many difficulties had to be over- 
come to provide adequate payment. How- 
ever, this system has worked and has 
placed in the pockets of the farmers 
advance payments which almost covered 
the full value of his produce, 

Until some time ago we did not have 
many of such warehouses but “la Fede- 
razione dei Consorzi Agrari," the syndi- 
calist organizations and the 
banks, under the prompting and gu 
of the Minister of Agriculture, are fulfill- 
ing that need. While in the past our 
silos could only store about a million 
hundredweights of wheat, for our next 
harvest we will have at our disposal room 
for about seven million hundredweights, 
and by the end of the year this figure 
will reach eleven millions. 

During the year 1938 we shall have 
silos enough to store 20 million hundred- 
weights, enough wheat not only to meet 
the requirements of our economic policy 
but sufficient to make us sure that if 
any emergency should arise there would 
be no shortage of bread. 

It is my opinion that gradually through 
intelligent efforts we shall arrive at a 
complete and absolute control of all pro- 
ducts of the soil. T wish to add that 
when through these systems we shall 
have succeeded in establishing adequate 
and secure compensations for the land- 
owners, they will have to come to a 
friendly understanding with the workers 
so that the benefits obtained will accrue 
in adequate proportion to the farmhand, 
the clerical employee, the technical ex. 
perts, etc, in short, to all who helped 
increase and improve agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Thus shall be born, without theorizing, 
a true and authentic cooperation. 


ol i 
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HE automobile came to a sudden 
stop. A short, squat man,frowning 
terkip; got out and walked with 
nervous strides to the curb where sat a 
street cleaner, hands to his head 

“What's the matter?” demanded the 
short, squat man, 

“I'm sick,” said the street cleaner. “I 
got spots in front of my eyes.” 

He was sick, seriously sick. ‘The short, 
squat man knew it instantly. He went 
into a drugstore and called an ambulance 
from Bellevue. 

ain't going to the hospital, 
tested the street cleaner. 
the money to pay.” 

“Don't worry about money,” said the 
short, squat man. “And you're going.” 

The sick man was weakly belligerent, 
"Who are you?" he said 

“Im Mayor LaGuardia,” said the 
short, squat man, 
the street cleaner said. 


pro. 
“T haven't got 


“Well, 


T'll go. 

He went; his bills were paid. He is 
a well man today, and he wants to vote 
for Fiorello Henry LaGuardia for Pres- 
ident of the United States. He may have 
this opportunity yet; this fall he must 
be content to vote for LaGuardia for 
Mayor of New York Ciy. 


But, there's another picture. . . 


Not so long ago the New York Amer- 
ican, now quietly interred, published an 
editorial attacking LaGuardia. The 
Mayor read it in his office in City Hall, 
picked up a telephone book and hurled 
it, with the unerring aim of a baseball 
fan, at one of his secretaries. 

He roared; "A fine publicity man you 
are. Why don't you keep such things 
out of the papers?” 

There are two pictures of Mayor La- 
Guardia, "Little Flower,” “Little Na- 
poleon,” “Little Fighter,” or whatever 
you wish to call him, He doesn't mind 
what you call him because he likes to 
call names himself. This dynamo of a 
man can pause in his every-day rush 
through life to care for a street cleaner, 
and he can turn, in a fine rage, on those 
close to him. There you have LaGuardia, 
the man, LaGuardia, the Mayor, is the 
same. He does not wear one mask at 
home and another at City Hall. 

He and Al Smith have one 
common: both of them like to " 
the record,” Let us look: 

Fiorello Henry LaGuardia was born in 


ing in 
look at 


"Now, yon listen to me 


La Guardia 


—. 


Snarching forty fast winks 


Is Like That 


= 


Awaiting the seventh inning stretch 


Varick Street on December 11, 1882, the 
son of Italian immigrants. His father 
came from Foggia, in northern Apulia; 
his mother from Fiume. His youth was 
spent in Prescott, Ariz., where his father 
was an army bandmaster. This probably 
explains the Mayor's devotion to 
cornet. 

Young LaGuardia had an idea that his 
career should be that of a jockey, but 
shortly after he left high school he en- 
tered the Consular service. For three 
years he was stationed at Budapest and 
Trieste, then at Fiume. On his return 


to New York he was an interpreter at 
Ellis Island. To this day he is proud of 
his linguistic ability. He knows Italian, 
Yiddish, German, French, Czech and 


by Johnston Kerkhoff 


Trumbull, Conn., where he is rounding 


off a novel. 


Serb. He also can do wonders with 


Eng! 

After Ellis Island LaGuardia studied 
at New York University and was grad- 
uated and admitted to the bar in 1910. 
Law could not hold him; he entered 

litics, and in 1916 went to Congress, 
Thea came the World War, and the new 
Congressman went to the Italian front 
as a captain in charge of American 
aeronautical activities. When he wanted 
to vote on an issue before Congress he 
simply sent a cable. Incidentally, he 
voted (via cable) for women's suffrage 
and against the prohibition amendment. 
‘When he returned home he was a Major 
and he had the Italian War Cross. 

Back to Congress, the proving ground 
for those to whom politicis is wine, His 
record there is well known; he was a good 
showman and he was usually one lap 
ahead of his colleagues and the sedate 
members of the cabinet. The Roosevelt 
landslide defeated him, whereupon he 
promptly turned his eyes to municipal 
politics. His election to City Hall in 
1933 was, whether he publicly admits it 
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"Once at City Hall he settles down to iwelve or sixteen hours of bard work... He 
puts on bis spectacles and races through his mail; be dictates answers to his letters, 
and when a stenographer collapses from overwork, he takes down his own answers 


on shorthand.” 


or not, as much a surprise to him as to 
his admirers. He didn't really expect to 
win, but having won he entered City 
Hall with the whirlwind tactics that are 
the joy and dismay of his staff. 

These are some of his accomplish: 
ments: 

Reorganization of all city departments, 
a ar Pue ban Feia Got 
politicians, at the head of departments; 
a new City Charter; rehabilitation of the 
city’s credit; completion of the city's sub- 
way system; elimination of trolleys; slum 
clearance; more parks and playgrounds. 

‘More important, to this writer, than 
all that, is the fact that he has eliminated 
the cheap politician from the municipal 
scene. When you seck help from City 
Hall today you seck it in person, and 
with sound reasons; you do not seck it 
through a district leader. 

T talked recently with a police inspector. 
I asked him what he thought of La- 
Guardia, what the police force thought 
of him. He said: 


“For the first time in twenty-five years 
I can be a policeman.” 

He meant that he could do his duty 
without fear of political reprisal. “I 
know So-and-So at City Hall” doesn’t 
mean a thing anymore, even if your 
crime is simply passing a red light. Graft 
has not been eliminated by any means, 
but it has been reduced to pin money as 
compared to the stuffed bank accounts 
of Prohibition days. 

Early in his administration LaGuardia 
was criticized because he and Police Com- 
missioner Valentine personally conducted 
a raid on a place alleged to be a dis- 
orderly house, The argument was that 
there were plenty of other things for the 
Mayor and Police Commissioner to do. 
‘The newspapers took the attitude that the 
Mayor was simply being theatrical. 

He is theatrical, but in this particular 
case he was not. He conducted that raid 
because he had been informed that 
policemen were taking graft to protect 
the house. He was determined to stop 
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graft. Although the public was not 
aware of the reasons for his personally 
conducted raid there is little doubt that 
grafting policemen saw the handwriting 
on the wall and guided themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

‘The Mayor rises early, He usually 
leaves his apartment at 8 A. M., even if 
he has spent most of the night, in boots 
and rubber coat, at a fire. He does not 
drive his car, but likes motoring. Con- 
trary to his customary desire to get places 
quickly he takes a different route to the 
office each day so that he may observe 
what is going on in the city’s streets, 


His theme song: No political pull. 


Once at City Hall he settles down for 
twelve to sixteen hours’ of hard work. 
He has his departmental heads in, praises 
them or jumps all over them ; he presides 
at a Board of Estimate meeting; he sees 
the press and pethaps they get a story, 
and perhaps they, too, are pounced upon 
He puts on his spectacles and races 
through his mail; he dictates answers to 
his letters and, when a stenographer col- 
lapses from overwork, he takes down his 
own answers in shorthand 

In these answers there is a theme song 
No political pull. He once wrote to a 
Congressman: 

“I thought you knew that poli 
pull was to play no part in my adminis- 
tration, I am sorry I cannot do as you 
wish.” 

But one day a woman, obviously a 
mental case, forced her way into his of 
ice, and for half an hour told him her 
woes. She spoke in French; he spoke in 
French, He treated her gently, calmed 
her and promised to do what he could 
for her. Outside any number of city of- 
ficials cooled their heels. The Mayor 
realized that she was crazy and he could 
not bring himself to eject her as he would 
some soap-box orator. 


His foes call him crazy. 


He himself has been called crazy by 
his foes. He also has been called a 
radical, and his answer to that is: 

“If fighting against existing evils 
radical T am content with the name.” 

He will not interfere in national 
tics, but sees no reason why, as an 
individual, he should not voice his be- 
liefs. Recently he fired a barrage at 
Hitler and was roundly criticized by the 


press. His answer was a repetition of 
his remarks. Right or wrong, he refuses 
to be squelched. He once referred to a 


rival as a "bum" and a "faker 
promptly sued for slander. 


and was 
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He is like a boy about fires and crimes. 
There is a police radio in his car, and 
when an interesting signal comes over it 
the Mayor speeds to the scene. He reads 
extensively, such things as the city budget 
reports, the Congressional Record and 
biographies, The newspapers, of course, 
Some day, he says, he hopes to settle 
down to a good novel, but at present best 
sellers mean nothing in the life of New 
York's Mayor. 

Nor does Broadway. He appears on 
that street only when he has to make a 
speech. But he likes to slip away to a 
concert, especially those in the city's 
parks, and has been observed leading the 
orchestra. At baseball games he gives 
the appearance of boredom, but is an 
ardent fan. He likes horses and riding, 
but hasn't time for this exercise now. He 
smokes two-for-a-nickel cigars and offers 
guests ten-cent cigars. Smokes a pipe, 
bas a fine collection of them, but pre- 
fers, above all, an old comcob. 

A recent occupant of City Hall was 
famous for his many suits of clothes. He 
had a closet lined with coat hangers. The 

loset is still there, but only a baggy coat 
and a crushed hat occupy it. There are 
no hangers, only a hook. Mayor La- 
Guardia will never gain fame as a dresser. 
He doesn't care how he looks. Blue 


suits, black ties and a black or grey hat 
make up his costume. 

He is a forceful speaker who can win 
votes by facts, but not by charm. He 
makes faces when speaking, and often 
has chuckled over the candid camera pic- 
tures of him in action. Cal Tinney, of 
the Evening Post, once wrate of him: 
“He is the Lon Chaney of orators. 

His terse statements, in fact, repeated 
over and over, contain their original fire 
months after first spoken. Frequently 
in the course of a formal speech or casual 


La Guardia-isms 


Commenting on a magistrate who had 
vigorously called down a policeman in 
open court: 

"H doesn't take courage for a man 
in a gown, with a gavel in his band, 
lo bawl ont a policeman in a court 
room. But it does take courage for 
a policeman to go inta a dark alley 
after a crook with a gun.” 

eee 
When Charles M. Schwab, steel 
magnate, sought to get, rid of his River- 
side Drive mansion, to be sold to the 
city at a “modest” sum for the Mayor's 
use: 

"Let my successor have it, The 
present mayor is still living in the 
same tenement he lived in before 
be became mayor.” 

wee 
Speaking before a gathering of 1,700 
policemen: 

Crooks don't give you a break: 
don't give them a break.” 

wae 
After charging the Tammany admin- 
istration of grafting on a purchase of 
snow machines: 

"The one thing 1 have been try- 
ing to Wa iz ta clean the cy of 
waft, and we bave succeeded. 
‘Although 1 bave no ilinsions that 
the tradition of fifty years can he 
overcome in one day.” 

s. 
On opposing pay raises to high city 
officials: 

"I suppose 1 wouldn't oppose 
these pay raises if 1 had any political 
sense—bm don't worry aboni me 
next November, The legislator who 
Beeps his eye on the coming election 
is just no good.” 

wae 
On his obligations as a public official: 

"E stl nat acti daty Jor poe 
litical expediency. I'd rather lose 
my office than lose my sonl.” 
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conference he is likely to drop a pithy 
sentence that will reverberate for days, 
Take for instance, his advice to New 
York's Finest: "Crooks don’t give you a 
break; don’t give them a break.” Many 
days passed before the storm created by 
that remark subsided, (Editor's Note: Un- 
der the title “La Guardia-isms, a number 
of the Mayor's most quoted words were 
gathered and printed in the adjoining 
column.) 

Always, of cours 
will be called “Litti “Little Flower,’ 
ittle Napoleon,” “Little Fighter.” The 
last probably causes a chuckle out in 
Prescott, Ariz., where one Joe Bauer tell 
once a year how he “licked” LaGuardia 
in their school days 
“We had a lot of fights,” says Joc. 
fiorello wasn’t much of a fighter. 1 
icked him nearly every time.” 

Maybe so. Maybe LaGuardia will be 
“licked” this November, and Joe Bauer 
will say “I told you so.” But the “Little 
Fighter” will bob up somewhere else, 
possibly in the national scene in 1940. 
‘When such an easy-going person as Wil- 
liam Allen White, dreaming away in 
Emporia, Kan., comes out for a firebrand 
such as LaGuardia for President, then 
times are changin, 

It is my prediction that the “Little 
Fighter” will not be counted out for 
many years to come 


Mayor LaGuardia 
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IHE ship-news photographers and re- 
porters were giving Count Theo 
Rossi their usual fast going over; 

you know the sort of thing: "Pose this 
way... No, move your arm a bit... 
What do you think of American girls? 
=. What do you think of New York's 
skyline?” At about this time we chimed 
with a "How about...", but the 
Count was whisked away for an official 
grecting from the Italian consular staff. 
And thus began a race in which Count 
Rossi was always two steps ahead of us. 
From the Conte di Savoia to the Hotel 
Lexington; from luncheon, to a press 
conference, to a meeting 
of motor boating experts. 


By JOSEPH DENOVE 


engineering on the two boats, the Alagi 
and the Aradam, which he brought with 
him. Cattaneo held the world’s speed 
record for three years until the Count 
snapped it several weeks ago. 

By the way, I haven't explained why 
the Count and Signor Cattaneo are here. 
You see, out on the Detroit River on 
Labor Day, the enthusiasts who follow 
the speed motor boats will be racing for 
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“I know that whoever took part in the 
Alagi campaign will never forget it. 
We buried many of our men there after 
five days of bitter fighting in the rain 
and mud, I was there.” 

Then he served in the Ethiopian W 

“Yes, I was a Lieutenant in the first 
Blackshirt Dragoons, But there was really 
nothing to it.” 

The Count may have thought there 
was nothing to it but not George Sutton. 
Sutton is president of the American 
Power Boat Association, the group spon- 
soring the Gold Cup race, and he was 
not going to let his most calorful foreign 

entry hide his light under 
a bushel. George wasted 


Always there was a crowd 
about shooting questions 
in machine gun fashion 
and always the closest we 
could come to our query 
was two words: “How 
about...", 

Finally, after some six hours of try- 
ing to keep up with a man who had 
made a hobby of murdering minutes, we 
sank in an armchair exhausted while in 
a corner of the crowded room he deftly 
parried still another fussilade of queries. 
Just then, he, too, figured he had had 
enough and, breaking away from the 
group, he dashed for the door, pausing 
long enough to suddenly confront us and 
remark: "Now, how about what?” 

There was so much that I wanted to 
say, so little time, it seemed, to say it 
that 1 finally stuttered and said nothing 
He quickly came to the rescue, 

“Interview?” 

1 nodded. 

“Meet me in one hour 
in George Sutton’s room,” 
and then this master of 
speed all but flew away. 

When the appointed 
hour came the Count was 
there on the dot, clean- 
ly shaven and in fresh 
attire. All of which 
proves that the Italian 
nobleman not only holds 
the world’s speed record 
for motor boats but is 
a bit of a speedster when 
it comes down to the 
ordinary tasks of living, At 
the Count's elbow, as he 
had been from the very 
minute the Savoia had 
docked was Guido Catta- 
neo. Let me tell you about 
Cattaneo, He's really one 
of the most clever me- 
chanics in Italy. As for his 
prowess as a boatman, 
Count Rossi gives him full 
credit for most of the 


the most glorious trophy of them all, The 
Gold Cup, And this year for the first 
time, foreign entries will be allowed to 
compete, The Count, being among the 
best in Europe, packed his two boats, in- 
vited Cattaneo along and he's now ready 
to go. Do not those strange names, Alagi 
and Aradam have a familiar ring? Let 
their owner tell you about it: 

“The two names are dear to all of us. 
You must go back to the front pages of 
last year to know what they mean; they 
are two tall mountains in Northern 
Ethiopia, which the Italians stormed and 
captured, 


Coum Rossi winning the famous Piave to Venice race. 


no time in passing on the 
information that the Count 
volunteer and 


Aristocrat of Speed) "sinc 


the Italian Cross for brav- 
ery in action, 

Were not the Italian 
nobleman a truly remarkable man with 
a long string of achievements in various 
fields to his name one might think that 
he was being immodestly modest. But 
such is hardly the case, especially since 
he took me to one side shortly after our 
conversation began and whispered: 

“Don't you think it would be better 
to defer this interview until after the race. 
We have done nothing yet, and perhaps 
we may not, to warrant our story in the 
public press.” 

‘Once again the Count proved himself 
a prince of understatement. 

Whether he admits it or not, Count 
Theo Rossi di Montelera has been story 

copy for every imaginative 
writer in Italy since the 
day he was born. Not sim- 
ply satisfied with inherit- 
ing a fortune and a title, 
he took over active con- 
trol of the Martini & Rossi 
Vermouth business, part 
of his inheritance, and has 
since become known as the 
“Vermouth King” of Italy. 
As for his love of speed, 
in whatever manner he de- 
sired to express it, he be- 
came one of the leaders in 
the field. For instance, 
though it is not generally 
known, it is a matter of 
record that Count Theo 
Rossi drove a four man 
team to fifth place and a 
two man team to sixth 
place in the 1932 Olympic 
bobsled championships at 
Lake Placid, He not only 
has established the world’s 
fastest motor boat time but 
he has captured some of 
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Among the ltalo-Americans who greeted Count Rossi and Guido Cattaneo, Italian speedboat aces, when the Conte 
Di Savoia docked were, left to right (starting from the second man on the left), Dr. N. Pucci, Augusto Carillo, Gof- 
fredo Pantaleoni, Director of ENIT; Count Theo Rossi, P. L. Barbato, American correspondent of Popolo d'Italia; 
Guido Cattaneo, L. C. Palladini, publicity director of ENIT; Comm. Gaetano Vecchioni, Italian Constl General in New 
York; Prince Boncompagni, Captain Ugo D'Annunzio; Comat. Mario Laura and U. Calvosa. George Sutton, president 
of the American Power Boat Association, is kneeling, 


the leading prizes in his native land as 
well as in America and France. His re- 
putation as an airplane speed pilot and 
auto racer is of the highest, and that in 
a country where speed pilots and auto 
racers are tops. 

What about Italy's chances in the Gold 
Cup event? 

“OF course, I'm supposed to be racing 
for the joy of competing and all that 
sort of thing,” says the Count, the ever 
merry twinkle in his eyes becoming even 
sprightlier, "so would you have me sug- 
gest that I'd love to come home clutching 
the Gold Cup under one arm? Though 
T happen sometimes to come in first, I 
never think of winning, Besides, it will 
be, as you Americans say, a tough job, a 
ery tough job.” 

Winning, however, should not be so 
tough if comparative time records are 
any criterion, We find that the best Amer- 
in time for Gold Cup boats is seventy- 

miles an hour and Rossi drove Alagi 
at better than ninety miles an hour over 
Lake Maggiore earlier this month in 
establishing the new world’s mark, Look- 
ing more like projectiles than boats, the 
Alagi and the Aradam, powered with the 
same type Isotta-Fraschini motors that 


were used in Italo Balbo's planes on their 
epic flight from Italy to Chicago in 1933, 
are heavy favorites to place first and 
second at Detroit. In reference to his 
motors, the Count remarks: 

“Like all sportsmen, 1 am superstitious 
and I consider it a good omen that the 
boats we are using are propelled by the 
same motors which brought Balbo and 
his escadrille to Detroit and Chicago.” 

It's hard to figure the Count out when 
he says such things. Though he seems 
serious in all respects, that merry twinkle 
simply refuses to leave his eyes. You feel 
he might be kidding you yet this feeling 
1s immediately dispelled for he is the 
very essence of graciousness, One notices 
this about his slender, graceful hands and 
about his soft, well-modulated voice. Tall 
and truly handsome, it is no wonder that 
he is one of the most sought after 
bachelors in Euroy 

A leading sportsman of Italy should 
have some idea about the state of sports 
in that country. 

“OF course, I have an idea about it 
and a very definite one, Never before in 
the history of the country has the youth 
cf the land, and the adults as well, been 
given such ample opportunities to deve- 


lop their athletic qualities. The Dapola- 
voro, which you would call an after work 
recreation period, is one of the finest 
things ever conceived in any land.” 

We then talked of American sports. 

“We European drivers are terribly 
grateful to your American Power Boat 
‘Association for this chance of coming 
over and testing our prowess against the 
well-known skill of your mën. Though 
the rules which control racing are entirely 
different on both sides of the Atlantic, 
even the smallest differences were gal- 
lantly, unanimously waived aside by the 
very men we are to compete against. I 
think nothing could have given us a 
clearer, more convincing idea of what 
an sport and American sports- 
manship are.” 
On this note we left the Count. Not 
ithout assuring him, however, that Ita- 
lian-Americans as well as his native 
countrymen would be pulling for him 
and Signor Cattaneo to win in the Gold 
Cup races. And he, also, made an as- 
surance, He promised that when he re- 
turned to New York after the races he 
would write an article for ATLANTICA. 

“When we have plenty of time we 
can include several funny stories, eh?” 
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ASSASSIN 
of the TREES 


He stripped the trees 
of the sprouts which 
had been grafted with 
such religious care, 
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HERE lived one time in Orune, an untamed Sardinian 
village, situated on a high mountain and famed for its 

Ja iit two friends, the one a poor man, the other well- 
to-do. 

‘The poor one bore the name of Martinu Selix. He was 
nicknamed “Musket-shot,” perhaps because he employed that 
word more often than any other as an expletive, Otherwise, 
he did not appear to be ferociously inclined, and, as a matter 
of fact, he was not able to make use of a gun, since he was 
too poor to buy one, along with the necessary permit to bear 
arms. He led the life of a farmer, sowed much grain, was 
young, strong, of a ruddy complexion, with very black, sullen 
and suspicious eyes. 

Sarvatore Jacobbe, the well-to-do one, on the other hand, 
was a sort of small landholder. His native costume was set 
off with a velvet jacket. He owned lordly acres, and when- 
ever he went abroad, he carried a powder-horn, attached to a 
great black-silk cord. He possessed cattle, horses, dogs, two 
servants, and a large tract of land, planted in old-olive and 
wild-olive trees. He had a beautiful sister and much conceit. 

Everybody said: “Martinu thinks he is somebody because 
he goes around with Sarvatore Jacobbe. He thinks Sarvatore 
is going to give him his sister for a wife.” 

But Musket-shot did not even think of such a thing. He 
rendered numerous delicate services to his friend; sometimes, 
when the latter was at Nuoro on business, or when he was 
busy with elections, Martinu would stroll over to the sheep- 
fold to see that the shepherd was doing his duty and that 
everything was all right. In short, he performed a hundred 
small services of one sort or another; nor did he find any 
humiliation in this, except when the beautiful Paska would 
look at him as if he were a servant, or when she sometimes 
would make fun of him. 

The women of Orune are bea proud, rough-man- 
nered, shrewd, endowed with a savage intelligence. They 
speak a marvelous language of their own, warm, witty, full 
of fantastic imagery; they feign enthusiasm, wrath, wonder- 
ment over many things; they wear embroidered smocks with 
bright yellow corsets, and their eyes are deep and dark as night 
They are fond of dancing, they sit on the ground in oriental 
fashion, and they call down terrible curses from heaven for 
the least earthly offense. 

The father of Paska and Sarvatore had died in prison, 
serving a sentence, God save us, for homicide. His children, 
naturally, said that he was innocent; and each year, on the an- 
niversary of his death, Paska would renew her mourning, weep- 
ing and tearing her hair and singing extemporancous funeral 
verses. Then, she would send a crown to Our Lady of Val- 
verde, with the prayer that the saint would inflict an awful 

unishment on those who, by their false testimony, had brought 
about the conviction of the dead man, 

Paska was as ambitious and conceited as her brother. From 
infancy, in accordance with the custom of the land, she had 
been betrothed to a man as rich as he was old. Her fiancé, 
having lost his fortune, the headstrong child would hear no 
more talk of marriage. | It would have been hard to say what 
dreams were hers, as she sat on her heels on the shining church 
pavement, her pomegranate cyelids fluttering slightly, as her 
gaze lifted to lose itself in the rude frescoes of the ceiling, 

She was tall and willowy, with a rigid bronze profile. She 
seemed, indeed, a madonna in bronze. The richest men were 
afraid to pay attention to her; and so as readily may be imag- 
ined, Martinu Selix did not dare even to look her in the face. 
He would not have admitted it, but she was something of an 
aversion to him. 

Like all the more well-to-do women of Orune, a land given 
to sheep-grazing, Paska knew how to make butter and cheese 
to perfection, Sardinian cheese, such as fabeddas and treccie, 
and all those other kinds which are made out of curdled 
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with the aid of a fire. One day, Martinu found her seated 
on the ground in front of the fireplace, making cheese. For 
a moment he stood aside and regarded her coldly, coughing 
and clearing his throat familiarly. Then, not knowing what 
else to say, he took it upon himself to criticize the way in which 
she shaped the cheeses, hesitating as to whether she should 
make a chicken or a hare out of the lower portion. 

“Come on,” he said, “give it a slap, like this, and this, 
and don't waste time trying to make those silly things, since 
it’s all going to be eaten, anyway 

She flushed and replied haughtily: “What business is it 
of yours? Oh, no doubt, you know all about it. You've had 
so much experience of your own!” 

Tt was Martinu’s turn to flush now. 
Paska had thrown his poverty in his face. 

“Musket-shot!” he exclaimed, beside himself, "if you speak 
to me like that again, I'll box your ears, so heip me Christ!” 

‘And he went away, offended and mortified. 

Then Salvatore decided to graft all the wild-olive and 
old-olive trees on his uncultivated land, He wished to make 
a fine plantation out of it. It was in the valley of the Isalle, 
adjoining the river of that name, and it was, without doubt, 
a very fertile plot, and as fair a one as ever was. 

Sarvatore proceeded to set about the thing in the elaborate 
manner in which the rich landowners of the country about 
Nuoro did their grafting. He invited all his farmer friends 
and those men who were the most efficient at the task. All 
gave their services free, but in return, they enjoyed a very fine 
day, one filled with song and with an abundance of good things 
to eat. It was, in a double sense of the word, more a bucolic 
festival than a day of toil; for even the shepherds took part 
in the ceremony; and a Latin poet—if there were one left— 
would have found material for a most delightful eclogue in 
the scene. 

On the day appointed, the friends of Sarvatore Jacobbe 
came to the orchard-close. They came on horseback, with 
their women mounted on pillions behind them. The padrone's 
shepherds came also, with live sheep, stupid looking creatures, 
bound to their saddles, and with fresh cheese in their pouches. 
Tn a short time, the fires were kindled under the gray old-olive 
trees, and the smoke leaped up in glorious columns through 
the deep-blue. May smiled in the valley; the horses, canter- 
ing about, broke down the tall grasses; waves of silver grain 
rose and fell in the distance; the oleanders bent their tufted 
dark-coral buds over the green waters of the river; and warm 
scents passed on the breeze. 

‘The shepherds busied themselves doing a little bit of every- 
thing, They opened the bechives, drawing forth the honey, 
warm and yellow as molten gold; they cut the throats of the 
sheep and skinned the beasts, lifting the bluish pelts from the 
bared red flesh; they cooked meat-puddings in the glowing 
cinders and roasted the meat on long spits of wood, jesting 
and laughing with the women folk who helped them. 

Paska was, of natural right, the queen of the occasion. 
The other women, hovering about her like serving-maids, would 
not allow her to do any work, herself; but she presided, with 


With these words, 


A Stirring Tale of Sardinia Which 
Brings Back to Life Many Untamed 
Customs of That Italian Isle. 


by GRAZIA DELEDDA 


Paska was tall and willowy, with a rigid bronze profile. She 
seemed, indeed, a madonna in bronze. 


her tall Byzantine figure, which, every now and then, would 
quiver like the slender river-rushes. 

At a little distance apart, the farmers were sawing aw 
attentively, almost religiously, at the twisted trunks of the w 
olive and old-olive rees. Pietro Maria Pinnedda, famed for 

is skill at grafting, would go from one group to another, 
looking on with his big malignant gray eyes. His face was 
full-blooded, and a young yellow beard adorned his cheeks. 
Having placed the sprout on the cloven trunk, bright yellow 
in appearance, he would bind it straight with a willow-withe; 
then, he would cover it with loam, made into a paste, upon 
which after Pietro Maria's fiery finger had been pressed around 
the sprout, he would make the sign of the cross, as an augury 
of and a prayer for good luck. Finally, he would fashion about 
the graft a small triangle of India-fig-leaf, as a protecting cap 
against the increasing and fructifying warmth of the sun. 

And so, from tree to tree, the wild, hair-like foliage of 
the olives rolled on the tall flowering grasses while the planters 
spoke of bandits, of business matters, of trees and tree-plant- 
ing, and of women, and told old tales of times past. 
Their deep voices rose like a weird song. It seemed the wild 
cry of a soul, which wept as it sang, dying away in the dis- 
tance, among the trees, beneath which the grass preserved a 
large ring of more intense freshness, amid the silences of the 
valley and the river, and beyond the river. And then, the 
arabesque gourds, filled with red wine, began to circulate, 
warming still more the blood of these fierce men with the 
gleaming teeth and the coarse dark clothes. 

Martinu lent a hand to all. Showing all his straight teeth 
in a smile, he appeared to be quite happy. He was, obviously, 
Survatore’s superintendent, and did nothing but stand smilingly, 
with his hands crossed behind his back. Some of the guests 
were irritated by Selix’ lordly manner, especially Pretu-Maria 
Pinnedda, who would toss him an occasional piercing glance, 
metallic in its wrath. 

For the red-faced youth with the big malignant gray eyes 
was in love with Paska, and was jealous of the friendship which 
Sarvatore accorded to Selix. The patronizing airs assumed by 
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Martinu today annoyed him more than 
ever, and it took only a breath of ait to 
annoy Pretu-Maria. Already, on two oc- 
casions, harsh words had been exchanged 
over the proper method of binding the 
withes. Martinu had said, “It is not 
necessary to bind them so straight,” and 
the other had contradicted him. 

Speaking of Paska, at a moment when 
Sarvatore was some distance away, one 
of the men had remarked, jestingly and 
somewhat ironically, “We'll marry her to 
Martinu Selix.”” 

“Musket-shot !" replied the latter, “and 
does that seem such an impossible thing 
to you?” 

"Musket-shot!” said the othe 
thing is possible in this world 

Martinu shrugged his shoulders, as 
much as to say, Have it your way, 

Pretu-Maria flushed angrily, but did 
not say anything, for it was too sore a 
subject with him, and he understood that 
they spoke this way in his hearing merely 
to goad him on. 

if you're as cunning as the eagle, TI 
be as cunning as the fox, he thought. 

‘A moment before the meal began, not 
knowing how better to renew his 
vances to Paska, he said to her 
ned tenderness, “I know now why 


Why is it, beardless vulture?” she 
asked, flinging him a condescending 
look. 
Because you've got th 

ing to get Martinu Selix.’ 

‘She let out a shrill cry, one of those 
characteristic screams, such as only the 
women of Orune can give. 
‘Who told you that?” 
‘He himself.” 


ea you're go- 


Strike me dead, if it isn't so.” 

And then, he repeated the dialogue, 
adding a little of his own. Paska grew 
black in the face, and began to tear her 
hair as a sign of spite and humiliation. 
Partly satisfied, Pretu-Maria begged her 
to be still and not make a scene; but she 
deeply angered, persisted in deriding 
Martinu openly during the remainder of 
the meal. 

Seated in a circle on the ground, the 
guests ate from wooden dishes and pieces 
Of cork; the sharpened knives they carried 
served as their only eating utensils. The 
honey, still warm, seasoned their meal, 
even more than the wine; in it they 
dipped their slices of fresh cheese, the 
roasted cheese, lettuce leaves, bread, and 
finally their meat. Many ate the honey 
without anything else, sucking the sweet 
part and spitting out far from them the 
masticated wax. 

Witty speeches darted from one to 
another; their musical laughter rang out 
in the shade of the old-olives, To the 


North and East, the blue mountains 
blurred in the flood of noonday light. 
Suddenly, the merriment stopped, and an 
ominous cloud passed over the gay as- 
semblage. Paska, turning toward Mar- 
tinu, spoke: 

Look at the Count of Artois, will 
you? He's hunting for a wife, What a 
pity there's none for him at Orune!” 

Martinu, who, up to this time, had 
replied calmly to Paska’s pointed jests, 
began to lose his temper; the wine had 
made him more fiery and suspicious than 
l 
Leave me in peace, Paska, won't you, 
since it’s not you I'm after, anyway. You 
know well enough that I'm a beggar, but 
I'm likely to find a better woman than 
you for my wife 

"Oh, is that so! Our Lady of Val- 
verde help us! You don’t want a wo- 


SIMPLON PASS IS SCENIC 
FAVORITE 


Although there are many passes 
leading down to Italy from the coun- 
tries in the north, the Simplon, be- 
sides being the most traveled is also 
the most popular scenically with 
‘American tourists. X 
Veteran travelers declare that no 
other pass affords to those who cross 
it, such an immediate and significant 
view of the Italian Jandscape in a 


short space of time, measured by 
minutes. 
man like me, You want one—like your- 
self 


“And who are you? Just because you 
have a penny or two to spend on your- 
self. Musket-shot! But listen to what 
I say: the world is a stair. Who knows 
but my children will be giving charity 
to yours!” 

“But for the present,” she said, “I 
can do that for you.” 

Martinu slammed a small tincup full 
of wine, which he held in his hand, vio- 
lently to the ground, and cried out an 
insult to the girl. 

“Martinu!” shouted Sarvatore. 

"You don't mean anything to me! No- 
body means anything to me!” bellowed 
Martinu, his eyes green with anger. 
"You're mangy curs all of you, I'm not 
dependent on you, Salvatore, and it may 
be that you need me worse than I need 
you. I don't ask bread or grain or 
money of you, and yet, your sister throws 
my poverty in my face. Poverty is not 
vile, Sarvatore Jacobbe, poverty is not 
vile. But if you think my friendship is 
going to bring disgrace upon you, T can 
well—" 

“You're drunk!" 

“You're drunk, yourself!" 

“You're a mangy cur!" 

"You're a mangy cur, yourself!” 
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Te was enough. A fierce dispute arose; 
and for a while, it seemed that stains of 
blood might mingle with the wine stains 
that spattered the grass. The two friends 
threw up to each other things of which 
the rest of those present had known noth- 
jing in the past. Their faces burned, 
whether more in anger or from shame, 
it would be hard to say. 

The women screamed. White with 
terror, Paska strove with coaxing wiles to 
smother the flame she had started, The 
fire spent itself, and the friends appeared 
to be reconciled once more. Martinu, 
who had wanted to go off alone, held 
back by physical force, stayed on. But 
he did not cast his sullen eyes on Sarva- 
tore’s face again; while the latter stood 
in a corner, sincerely mortified by the 
scandal which bad been caused. 

The grafting was resumed. Pretu- 
Maria had the air of a victor, but Martinu 
also smiled, from time to time, in a 
forced way, as the sign of the cross was 
made on the grafted trunks. 

eae 


Two days later, Martinu Selix set out 
for the feast of San Francesco di Lula. 
He left at twilight, on foot, with bare 
head; for that had been his vow. Night 
overtook him on the way; then, the pil- 
grim, instead of going to the saint's 
shrine, turned back to the valley of the 
Isalle and took up a position among the 
oleanders. In the deep of night, while 
the sacred dew of heaven rained on sleep- 
ing nature, while the trembling waters of 
the river reflected the great secret peace 
of the moon at sunset, and the perfume 
of the rushes came up more pungent 
from the river banks, Musket-shot carried 
out his terrible unarmed vengeance. He 
stripped the trees of the sprouts which 
had been grafted with such religious 
care. 

But as he went to climb back over the 
wall, the figure of a man rose up in- 
exorably in front of him, and the barrel 
of a gun gleamed in the pale moonlight. 

“I knew it, wicked weasel!” cried 
Sarvatore Jacobbe. “I could kill you 
now like 4 dog, but I'm going to do 
something worse to you." 

Three men rose from the hedge. 

“You have seen,” Sarvatore said to 
them, "We're not going to kill this 
‘pilgrim,’ are we? We shall not give 
him up, even, shall we? But, Martinu 
Selix, you are going to work for me for 
nothing, you are going to be my slave 
for as many weeks as you have killed 
trees.” 

The strange sentence echoed in the 
great dewy peace of the valley. Martinu 
Selix completed his pilgrimage but on 
his emur. he entered the house of the 
proud Jacobbe as a servant, and for three 
years, he underwent his moral and phy- 
Sical chastisement. 
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T is the experience of every general 
practitioner that into their offices 
step a large number of young per- 

sons who are, as a rule, clean-cut and 
apparently healthy and who usually 
come from respectable families which the 
doctor had known for years, They call 
because they want to ascertain if they 
have contracted syphilis and they ask to 
be submitted to a Wassermann test. The 
tests show that some of these young per 
sons are unsuspecting victims of the 
disease but for the greater part they are 
free of infection, 

‘The number of such requests is con- 
stantly on the increase, Behind this in- 
crease is the fact that a small but worthy 
portion of the daily press and such mag- 
azines as The Reader's Digest have made 
it a point to regularly publish articles 
concerning syphilis. The young read 
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Let’s Lift the Shadow 
Off the Land 


by Filippo Cassola, M. D. 


these articles, get a new concept of the 
disease and are consequently urged to do 
something about it. However, another 
factor, the consistent, if less glamourous, 
campaign carried on in the last decade 
by public health agencies, hospital clini 
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and numberless physicians in their daily 
practicse, is also responsible for the new 
attitude, 

It is in this attitude and in the response 
of these young people to campaigns of 
education, so far limited and disorgan- 
ized, that America must base its hope 
of eradicating the blight of syphilis 

Leading the publicity drive in the past 
have been some magazines and a few 
dailies, but now a good book has come 
to the forefront to take its place as the 
spearhead of the campaign. This book 
is Dr. Thomas Parran's "Shadow on the 
* (Reynal & Hitchcock, 


Inc. 

Dr. Parran, certainly qualified to write 
the book which within a few weeks of 
its publication has already created a great 
demand amongst all people and agencies 
interested in curbing the syphilis plague, 
besides giving a historical sketch of the 
disease and pointing out its great preva- 
lence in this country also discusses force- 
fully how it may be controlled in the 
future, 

Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, Dr, Parran has in- 
deed performed a public service in the 
writing of this book, a service which will 
not be forgotten for many years to come, 
for "Shadow on the Land: Syphilis’ 
a very important and timely work, an 
is destined to play a very significant part 
in shaping public opinion on the sub- 
ject 

Bringing forth a number of geaphic 
illustrations to show the unsuspected 
prevalence of syphilis—for instance, that 
there are more syphilis victims in this 
country than victims of scarlet fever or 
tuberculosis, that it strikes one out of 
every tea adults in the nation, that it is 
responsible for 18 per cent of all diseases 
of the heart and blood vessels—the doc- 
tor goes on to show what measures must 
be adopted to cut into this prevalence, 

Dr. Parran says: "In this book I at- 
tempt to define the medical and public 
health problems of syphilis as they affect 
the communities and the nation; and to 
indicate, at least, their social and eco- 
nomic implications. Their solution is a 
task which affects the whole people and 
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which a whole people must prepare to 
face. 

1 consider syphilis the most urgent 
public health problem in this country to- 
day. In the first place, so many people 
have it, and when their disease is un- 
treated ‘or improperly treated its results 
are so dangerous to them and so costly 
to the community, In the second place, 
it is contagious . . . And finally . . . be 
cause we know how to be rid of it, yet 
do not, 

“Any successful effort in this country, 
no matter what the experience in other 
nations, must begin from the ground up. 
It will move no faster and no further 
than the majority of good citizens will 
carry it, The first job of syphilis con- 
trol is to teach . 

“If you are the sort of good citizen 
who really is concerned about the suf- 
fering from syphilis, and irritated about 


the wastefulness of it, one of the great- 
est services you can render your com- 
munity. . . is in helping to shape and 
to influence public opinion . . . 

“AIL of us working together can make 
it a rare disease in our day and genera- 
tion. And when it is done, we all will 
wonder why so simple a thing was not 
done before. 

To support his statement, that syphilis 
can be made a "rare disease in our day 
and generation,” Dr. Parran reviews the 
great examples set by the Scandinavian 
countries. In Denmark, where syphilis 
cases were reduced from 4,307 in 1919 
to 648 in 1933, the disease is.not looked 
upon as the price which the immoral 
must pay for sinning. Considered as a 
disease, it is acted upon as such with this 
difference from the other diseases—trans- 
mission of syphilis is considered a high 
crime and unless one is undergoing the 
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prescribed treatments, such transmission 
is punishable by severe jail penalties. 

In Swedan and in Norway, as well as 
in Denmark, virtually all of the meas- 
ures advocated by Dr. Parran for con 
trol of syphilis in this country are 
already long established. The strict laws 
work both ways: In the case of the pa- 
tient, all infections MUST be reported 
and all MUST be treated. And thë obli- 
gation of the public health department 
is that treatment MUST be available to 
all who are infected, with or without 
cost, and hospitals MUST be ready for 
all who need hospitalization. 

Agreeing thoroughly with the author's 
premise that government intervention is 
necessary for a complete job of control, 
not a few differ from him, however, as 
to the extent of such intervention. Dr. 
Parran feels that control measures should 
follow closely along the lines established 
by some European countries. But per- 

haps it might be well to take into con- 

leration the fact that for years past 
Europeans have been accustomed 
paternalistic governments and irawe: 
ful states wherein many activities of the 
people are regulated. And, then again, 
‘one of the important and well-organized 
agencies of the centralized governments 
has been a Department of Public Health, 
whose head is generally a cabinet mem- 
ber, 

In this country, on the other hand, we 
don't have an all-embracing national gov- 
ernment, though it might be said that 
current political policies show a leaning 
towards such a goal, no under-secretary 
for public health, and therefore the cit- 
izens of this country, as things stand, 
would not be equally ready to accept the 
dictum of a powerful anti-syphilis na- 
tional board, 

We favor more those who believe that 
the greatest job which is presently before 
the government is to promote a mass 
campaign of education against the spread 
of the disease and to organize agencies 
for its diagnosis and treatment in full co- 
operation with the recognized hospitals 
of the country and the medical profession 
at large. 

‘The campaign should be of the widest 
scope, varied in its programs, modern in 
its methods. It should use the same type 
of materials and the same media—press 
radio, movies—that the best advertising 
minds use in selling the products of 
‘American industry or in keeping in mo- 
tion the machinery of political propa- 
ganda 

Striving for the ideal, that all syphilitic 
cases MUST be reported and all MUST 
be treated, the brunt of governmental in- 
tervention for the time being could be 
placed in thoroughly educating the gen- 
eral hospitals, the private physicians and 
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COLUMBUS of the SHORELESS 
SEAS of SPACE 


eeg ENTLEMEN,” said Christopher 
Columbus to the assemblage at 
the council table, “you say many 
things are impossible. I say they are 
not, that the impossible can be achieved. 
It only requires thinking as to the 
method. I could make an egg stand on 
end if I wish # 
Laughter rolled against the walls of 
the small room. This man was a fool, 
and he was trying to prove it. 
“Gentlemen,” said Christopher Colum- 


He held an egg up to their vision, 
clenched his teeth against the railery that 
greeted the sight, and tapped one end 
against the table's edge. The point flat- 
tened and he stood the egg on end, It 
remained erect. 

Silence clouded the table, and the men 
around it looked at one another. But of 
course, their glances said, this man was 
insane! Would he go any further in try- 
ing to prove his hallucinations to them? 

He did, but even after he had re- 
turned from beyond the horizon with 
stories of the continents he had landed 
upon, he was abused as a liar, He was 
playing another trick, scholars agreed. 
Somehow he had smashed the end of a 
new egg and stood it on end. 

For such was the cheerful skepticism 
of the fifteenth century that nothing 


which differed from age-old beliefs was 
true. This man who sailed out to meet 
the setting sun had once said that the 
carth was round, like an orange. From 
that time on thinking persons knew bet- 
ter than to believe him. 

People like Columbus were always 
cropping up and making statements that 
were, on the face of it, untrue. ‘These 
people were crazy fanatics, ignorant 

sants who hadn't read the truths 
Aristotle had written centuries upon cen- 
turies ago. Some of them, in their 
dangerous enthusiasm for new thoughts, 
even went so far as to take issue with 
Aristotle. 

They said that the ancient philosopher 
had simply made statements, that he had 
never bothered to put those statements to 
a test to determine ifthey were true. But 
of course, the people who said these 
things were mentally unsound. 

Who but these mad expositors of new 
creeds would question the thoughts of 
Aristotle? And who was there to listen 
to them? 

There were few, indeed, to lend an ear, 
for to listen was to risk one's life. And 
so the scholars who knew their classics 
remained supreme despite all of the 
heretics. 

Take the case, for instance, of the Ital- 
ian, Galileo Galilei, who lived in 
Florence, He was as brash as they came, 
but before the universities and the 
Church and the leading thinkers of the 
age were finished with him he denied 
every word he had ever spoken. 

This bearded little Italian, whose 
shoulders bent under the weight of his 
fight long before death came to him, ran 
into the displeasure of orthodox educators 
in the year 1610, when he first turned a 
device he called “the telescope” on the 
heavens, 

He should have known better, of 
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course, for ten years earlier one of his 
co-thinkers, a man named Giordano 
Bruno, had been burned at the stake in 
Rome for making just such statements as 
Galileo made. 

And now Galileo wa 
those statements. 

Both Galileo and Bruno were members 
of that small group of men who believed 
in the theories of a man called Co- 
pernicus who had died a half century 
earlier. This man, Copernicus, had said 
that the sun did not revolve arannd the 


going to prove 


Galileo Galilei 


earth; and he had said further that the 
earth, together with the other planets, or 
wandering stars, revolved around the sun. 

Which was absolutely wrong. These 
men had best be put out of the way for 
their own good, they should be ridiculed 
and made to retract their beliefs before 
other people could be perverted by them. 

But what to do? Galileo was a known 
trouble-maker. Aristotle had once writ- 
ten that if a weight of ten pounds and 
a weight of one pound were let fall 
simultaneously the heavier one would 
reach the ground long before the other. 

Galileo had disagreed, and further- 
more he had not acted about it as a 
gentleman should. Instead of arguing 
the matter over teacups, he had acquired 
two unequal weights and journeyed to 
the famous Leaning Tower of Pisa. 
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Climbing to the uppermost chambers, 
he let the two weights go tumbling to 
the rocky ground, And then, because 
they had both landed at precisely the 
same time, he had gone so far as to make 
a public statement that Aristotle had been 
wrong. 

Well, let it be! This crude experi- 
ment need not influence intelligent men, 
Something had gone wrong, or perhaps 
Galileo had deliberately arranged that 
the weights should fall at the same time. 
Certainly there was to be no questioning 
of Aristotle, 

But now this mad little man from 
Florence was doing something new. He 
professed to have seen, with his teles- 
cope, that the planet Jupiter was a huge 
world, similar in some respects to the 
earth. And he said furthermore that he 
had seen about Jupiter a set of four 
moons, which revolved about the planet 
just as Copernicus had said the planets 
revolve around the sun, 

This was too much, Oxford Univer- 
sity took steps and issued a decree say- 
ing that: 

“Masters and Bachelors who do not 
follow Aristotle faithfully are liable to 
a fine of five shillings for every point 
of divergence.” 

That ought to stop this nonsense! 

Galileo, however, continued looking at 
the skies with his instrument, He turned 
it on the moon, and found that the 
smooth face of the earth's satellite was 
pock-marked with thousands of pits and 
crevasses. He looked at the brilliant 
Venus, which is sometimes a morning 
star and sometimes an evening star, and 
found that it was not always perfectly 
round. 

Tt went through phases, just as did the 
moon. There were times when it was 
a narrow crescent, times when it was in 
a “first quarter,” and times when it was 
“full.” 

Such a discovery as this, Galileo said 
could only be explained by the Coperni- 
can doctrine. These things couldn't hap- 
pen if the sun revolved around the 
earth, they could only happen if the 
earth and other planets revolved around 
the sun, 

Galileo wasn't quite alone in his fight. 
‘There were others who sought, as he, to 
learn more about the universe they lived 
in, When Scheiner, outstanding rival of 
Galileo, observed spots on the face of 
the sun he went to the provincial of his 
order and told him about it 

“I have read the writings of Aristotle 
many times, my son,” he was told, “and 
T can assure you I have nowhere found 
anything similar to what you describe. 
Go and calm yourself; be assured that 

at you take for spots on the sun are 
the faults of your glasses or of your 
eyes.” 


Those same sunspots are familiar now 
even to newspaper readers who simply 
glance at the front page. Several were 
discovered at the Hayden Planetarium in 
New York a few weeks ago that were 
Jarge enough to engulf hundreds of 
earths and could be seen with the naked 
eye. 

But they were not enough for the 
orthodox thinkers of the middle ages. 
The attacks against Galileo were re- 
newed tenfold, and Luther and Melanc- 
thon, among other leaders of humas 
thought, heaped abuse upon the di 
coverer. 

Of the Copernican theory that the 
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carth moved about the sun, Melancthon 
said: 

“The Holy Scriptures state that Joshua 
bade the sun stand still, and not the 
earth,” 

The real calibre of the guns turned 
upon Galileo is indicated by the strong 
opposition of Francis Bacon, one of the 
world’s outstanding experimenters, scien- 
tists, and writers, The conception of an 
unstable earth, whirling dizzily through 
the universe, was too much for the brain 
of man. 

Still Galileo dared hope that he could 
impose his teachings upon the world. He 
continued to publicize his work and to 
forecast the time when the new beliefs 
would be accepted. 

“I suspect that the discovery of sun- 
spots,” he wrote in a letter to a friend 
in 1612, “will be the signal for the 
funeral, or rather the last judgement, of 
the pseudo-philosophy. T expect now to 
see the peripatetics put forth some grand 

aintain the immutability of the 
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seemed like the very horizon, Travel 
toward it as he would, it seemed always 
to remain in the distance, And the op- 

sition was stiffening its battle lines 
for that “grand effort” which he himself 
forecast, 


The Church, raking his position with 
verbal shellfire, condemned and placed 
on the Index Expurgatoris “this false 


Pythagorian doctrine, contrary to Holy 
Scripture, of the mobility of the earth 
and the immobility of the sun, taught by 
Nicolas Copernicus, 

A withering barrage of criticism 
boomed from all sides, and the old guard 
went over the top in what was perhaps 
the greatest organized drive against a 
scientific truth in the history of the 
world. 

Through it all Galileo stuck to his 
guns, replying to his accusers with con. 
stantly repeated truths, But he couldn't 
stand alone against an army forever, and 
finally he was taken prisoner and brought 
before ten cardinals in scarlet and an as- 
sembly of statesmen august enough to 
overawe the sun itself. 

He heard the list of his crimes recited 
to the world. He had denied the teach- 
ings of the Holy Scripture, he had said 
that the earth does not lie at the center 
of the universe, he had said that the 
earth was only one of many minor bodies, 
he had stated that the sun was im: 
movable (in which he was wrong). He 
had, the summation read, poisoned men 
minds, for to believe that the earth is 
smaller and inferior to the sun makes 
‘man and Christianity of no account 

And then Galileo Galilei was called 
upon to retract his teachings. Old, and 
battered by his long fight, he did so. 

“Very well,” he said, “the sun does 
revolve around the earth. I have never 
seen moons that swing around the planet 
Jupiter. Venus does not go through 
Phases, There are no spots on the face 
of the sun, and no craters on the moon. 
The earth is a fixed and immovable 
body! 

The solemn audience about him nodded 
its approval, and he was dismissed. As 
he turned to walk through the door, he 
muttered to himself in Italian: 

“Nevertheless, it moves. 

And so the great universities and the 
Church and the leaders of the seven- 
teenth century won their battle with 
Galileo, They had shipwrecked upon a 
barren island of retractions the Columbus 
who dared to launch his explorations on 
the shoreless seas of space. 

They won their battle, but Galileo had 
won his, too. For today he is recog- 
nized as the leader of the rennaisance of 
scientific thought, a man who helped 
pull the base of human knowledge out 
of the dead past and into the living 
present, 
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A MASTER of 
the OLD SCHOOL 


UTSIDE the rain beat in slashing 
torrents against the window form- 
ing little rivers that ran under the 

frame and dripped down the wall. 
Attilio Picciilli, America's foremost 
sculptor, sat gazing at it with a soft smile 
on his lips, while he mused. 

“Those rain drops are like would-be 
artists, thousands beating against the 
smooth, hard door to art for a single 
fleeting instant, then swiftly coursing into 
black obscurity —and a few, so very few, 
gaining admittance. 

“You ask me what I think of art to- 
day. That is rather a difficult question 
to answer offhand. The simile which 1 
have just given you perhaps best ex- 
presses what I have in mind. We live 
too fast nowadays. Not enough time is 
given to the creation and the enjoyment 
‘of artistic works. Most modern artists 
are not willing to put forth prolonged 
effort on a work while it ripens, matures, 
and takes on definite form in their 
minds. They are content, in a large 
part, to go from one to another; few 
are willing to carry out conceptions of a 
larger, more grandiose character, Their 
work ‘is flashy, cheap, and without sub- 
stance—mental abortions produced for 
their attention-getting values.” 


by T. Ormond Deignan 


He turned once more and gazed 
through the storm smeared window and 
the silence was broken only by the stac- 
cato rhythm of the rain. À brilliant 
flare of lightning turned the darkness 
outside into day and in a few seconds 
the deep, reverberating roll of thunder 
seemed to shake the room itself, 

“And yet,” Mr. Piccirilli said, “you 
see there are giants out there—and just 
as with the great artists, the thunder of 
their acclaim only follows when their 
existence is but a memory. 

“Trends? 1 hardly think they are 
worth paying attention to. Great artists 
are like bolts of lightning, that mo- 
mentarily illuminate the sordid darkness 
of our world. There is no connection be- 
tween them; it is only the little rain 
drops which reflect their brilliance. Art 
should not interpret—art should chal- 
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lenge the times. The worth of a work 
of art should consist in its merit, and 
nothing else. Unfortunately, there are 
few people who can recognize art when 
they see it. Their interests and sensi- 
tivities have usually been dulled. Hence 
it arises that they readily adopt mass 
opinions and criticisms, in almost all 
cases mimicking other critics. 

“It might be excusable if these critics, 
somehow, could be infallible and judge 
beyond any other criticism, But, is that 
possible? We expect our critics to do 
the impossible, and of course they fall 
woefully short of the mark. I am not 
criticizing conditions in America alone; 
it is just as bad, and perhaps worse, in 
Europe. 

He paused, and once again the persis- 
tent beat of the rain was the only sound 
to mar the silence. I could not help but 
feel that questions and talk and theories 
were out of place with this man. He was 
somehow beyond them, In his work, in 
the clear liquid beauty of his “Fragilina”, 
in the humanly” touching "Mater 
Amorosa” are crystalized his thoughts 
and concepts of art. This was no 
acsthete, but an artist—a master of the 
old school as basic and fundamental as 
the lightning itself. His words broke in 
upon my thoughts as though he were 
reading them. 

“I think the best way to train any 


ATTILIO PICCIRILLI: a new world 
sculptor who lives by old world ideals. 
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The Pariah—Piccirilli 


artist is simply the way an artisan is 
taught the rudiments of his trade. You 
know, in the shops of the old Renais- 
sance masters, for example, young artists 
would apprentice themselves to a master, 
work for him, and in return they would 
pick up the fundamentals of the art, the 
use of the artist's tools, elementary per- 
spective and other phases of any artist's 
first education, And, they would learn 
in the best possible way, by actually do- 
ing, Then, when and if they felt they 
could do creative work of their own, they 
went off and did so.” 

Born almost within hammer sound of 
the famous Carrara marble quarries, Pic- 
Girilli has had a chisel in his hand prac- 
tically since the first day he could walk. 
His father, who had fought with Gari- 
baldi, was also a sculptor and raised his 
six sons: Attilio, Furio, Ferrucio, Hora- 
tio, Tommaso and Guitilio in the same 
calling, When Attilio was twenty years 
old his father gathered his brood to- 
gether and emigrated to this country. Un- 
known, unheralded and unsung the 
Piccirillis soon, literally as well as 
actually, carved a place for themselves in 
this new and strange land that was to be 
their home. They built up a reputation 
among the artists of New York as un- 
rivaled artisans—workers in stone, as 
they preferred to be called. Then as the 
years passed, one by one the Piccirilli 
brothers started turning out creative 
works of their own, particularly Attilio. 
Honors and medals of all sorts began 
descending on these honest, capable men 
who had developed according to the 
traditions of medieval old world artists 
and yet, singularly enough, were pro- 
ducing work distinctively and peculiarly 
American 

Attilio was being singled out with in 
creasing frequency for monumental com 
missions for New York and other cities 
The brothers’ studio in the Bronx had 
one extension built onto it after another 


to take care of the ever increasing work. 
Today it is a great sprawling collection 
of buildings that have housed at one 
time or another the vast majority of the 
statuary produced in this country for the 
past fifty years. Employing sometimes 
as much as one hundred workmen, this 
huge, eerie place haunted with the ghosts 
of statues, hums with activity. Some 
workmen move rapid pneumatic chisels 
over the surface of the stone, others 
measure with delicate instruments. Some 
others gather up tools dulled by use and 
bring them to the blacksmith, busy at a 
glowing forge, for re-heating and re- 
sharpening. The carving is done with 
drills set in tubes and driven by air pres- 
sure mechanism fitted to an electric 
motor. These are the modern pencils 
with which the Italian workmen in the 
shop write their stories, And, tremen- 
dous stories some of them are. 

As Attilio's fame spread, the Bronx 
workshop was graced by visits of notables 
from all parts of the country. Fiorello 
LaGuardia and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
are among the most frequent callers. 

Yes, Attilio Piccirilli has done things 
—tremendous things—from delicate, 
breath taking creations such as his "Fra: 
gilina” to the massive, awe inspiring 
works such as the Maine Monument, 
which took ten years to construct. His 
versatile genius has found expression in 
all things American, old and new. In 
the rotunda of the Virginia Capitol at 
Richmond rests a bust of Thomas Jeffer- 
son for which Piccirilli received the 
Thomas Jefferson Presidential Medal in 
recognition of his contribution to art, 
education and citizenship. And in Man- 
hattan's Rockefeller Center he has con- 
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tributed his bit with two massive panels 
of sculptured glass. One panel is over 
the entrance to the Palazzo d'Italia, and 
the other is over the main entrance to 
the International Building. Each one is 
sixteen feet long by eleven feet high and 
more than six inches in depth at their 
thickest points. Each oft of them weighs 
approximately three tons. 

For his original sculpture, Attilio Pic- 
cirilli has received gold medals in France, 
Italy, South America and the United 
States. He has won bronze and silver 
medals and recognition from all the more 
important museums in this country, and 
especially in expositions, where his work 
was in competition with that of many 
of his colleagues. 

As evidence of his activity, it may be 
mentioned that, besides his workshop, his 
individual creations and his presidency 
of the Leonardo da Vinci Art School, he 
has been, since 1909, an associate of the 
National Academy of Design and of the 
New York Architectural League since 
1902. 

Into the Leonardo da Vinci Art School, 
of which he is president, he has put his 
whole Heart anid soul ai he theory 
of art-by-doing is given its’ widest ap- 
plication and art students from all over 
New York City, ranging in age from 
six to sixty, are its enthusiastic devotees. 

The School, the culmination of the vi- 
sion of Attilio Picciilli and eleven other 
Italian artists, was opened in January 3 
1924, after exhaustive preliminary work 
on their part, They saw it as somethin, 
in which as much as possible, the old, 
tried methods should prevail, and not 


ply in one art, but in many. It was 
(Cominued on Page 25) 
Attilio Piccirili has done 
things—remendour 


to massive 
works such 
Monument. 
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LOOD is the stream of life. It does 

not stop flowing, but is the con- 

tinuous link of centuries. The 
strain has been tempered by the force of 
destiny and ages. The nations that have 
been welded together by the growth of 
tribes or clans are not mere historical 
accidents. They are of a particular blood 
that has withstood the elements to bear 
its stamp in the culture of that race and 
the great services rendered to civilization. 

Of these, the nation that has been 
built upon the Seven Hills of Rome 
shines brilliantly through the ages. The 
world acknowledges with pride the mile- 
stones created by this mighty tribe for 
the forward march of time. The law 
we obey, the very foundation of all hu- 
man progress, the pillar of mankind, was 
given life and meaning by Imperial 
Rome. The blood of Rome has given 
energy to the centuries and it continues 
with its powerful shoulders to the wheel, 
determined that civilization shall not fal- 
ter or die. 

In this new world of America, where 
a powerful nation is in the making, 
where heritage and culture of a different 
character are being moulded by a cos- 
mopolitan people, where a vast new em- 
pire is absorbing the energies of the 
strongest men, the virile blood of the 
Italians who ‘have migrated to these 
shores takes its prominent place in the 
building, In so doing, it is giving the 
star spangled banner a heritage filled 
with culture, courage for leadership and 
the ever firm torchlight of progress. 

It is fitting, therefore, that, in this era 
when political philosophies and govern: 
mental theories take the limelight of 
world events, Italians and students of 
history take time to trace the course of 
this stream of Roman blood and it has 
spread through the years beyond the 
Mediterranean to far flung shores. 

The birth of Rome is a legend that 
has been colored by many historians. It 
lends itself to the power of imagination 
and is imbued with a grandeur that few 
of its neighbors possess. True it is that 
today Rome is the only existing link that 
continues strong in the chain of a power- 
ful yesterday, a hopeful today, and a 
promising tomorrow. It is a cradle that 
never grows old. 

The legend of Romulus and the she- 
wolf is too well known to be repeated. 
A lesser known tale is that of the erup- 
tion of the Alban volcanoes about the 
year 1100 B. C. The shepherds, as the 
story goes, were caught in the path of 
the lava. They started fleeing, but, as 
their legs tired and they turned, they 
imagined they saw the fiery tongues of 
vicious serpents creeping ever faster to- 
ward them. Running almost to exhaus- 


The Roman spirit marches on. 


tion, they felt that they were surely go- 
ing to be devoured. In desperation they 
shouted: “Ruma! Ruma!” As though 
they had called upon the Gods to stop 
the flow of lava—they turned, and were 
almost stunned to see the serpents held 
fast. Roma was born, a saviour of man- 
kind. 

Some credence is given to the above 
story by the famed historian, Theodor 
Mommsen, who states that probably the 
flight of the Latin herdsmen from the 
neighborhood of the active volcanoes led 
to the first settlement of the Palatine. 

These herdsmen lived by themselves. 
They bothered no one. They loved 
peace and their strategic position amongst 
the seven hls afforded them the op- 
portunity of keeping it. They were a 
quiet, unwarlike people. They had little 
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occasion to use arms except in the de- 
fense of rare attacks from the Sabellic 
tribes to North East and East of them 

Tt was with the invasion of the Etrus- 
cans that the Latins learned the art of 
‘war. The former lived to the Northwest 
of the Palatines. To this day they are 
the enigma of history, appearing in their 
roles as from nowhere. Famous scholars 
have spent many hours debating and dis- 
puting claims and counter claims. They 
were typical of the Italian of today, and 
this fact has created a school of historians 
who believe that they were the original 
Italics of antiquity. Led by the historian 
Corssen, they have delved into the past 
ages and traced the line back two thou: 
sand years B. C. 

The Etruscans were a far advanced 
race. Their art, architecture, engineer- 
ing, toad building, sewerage disposal and 
many of the applied arts, were later 
copied by the Romans who conquered 
them. The Etruscan period can be well 
classified with the golden era of the 
Agian civilization, for these people were 
in full step with the cultural traits that 
marked the thousand year periods prior 
to the dawn of our historical knowledge. 
‘They mated with the Latins and together 
formed the backbone of the first Latin 
League. 

It is, then, the combination of these 
two blood streams welded into a single 
flow that forms the birth of Rome and 
sees it proceed to its greatest imperial 
destinies. 

There were many blood streams prior 
to the advent of Eternal Rome. There 
had been the great Egyptian streams; the 
‘Aegian—and the much spoken of Greck 
democracy. Yet, these did not survive 
the battle of time. They were glorious 
in their day. This blood stream lost its 
power and weakened because the roots 
rotted and failed to give life. They 
were a lesson to future generations. Rome 
came. It struggled for hundreds of years 
before it proved to the world that its 
road was everlasting. From the Etrus- 
cans of antiquity to the first bloom of 
maturity, thousands of years passed be- 
fore the columns of Rome pointed to- 
ward the sun and light. Tt is interest- 
ing to note that the other civilizations 
never could understand the man created 
by God. The Egyptians toyed with hi 
The Grecks dulled him with talks of 
democracy and empty words, Greek 
democracy will always be remembered for 
its undemocratic ways, Talk was like air 
—free. But, life, the very thing upon 
which man sought to continue his body, 
hard like the very stone of the moun- 
tains. 

Thus, the words of two historians, men 
who have devoted their lives toward the 
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The Eternal City of Rome. From this hub the stream of Raman blood bas flown 


to give energy to the centuries. 


study of the world, will enlighten the 
reader who hears so much nowadays of 
democracy, freedom, and the liberty to 
do, act, and pursue as one pleases. 

Ruskin has written: "If there be any 
one principle more widely than any other 
confessed by every utterance, or more 
sternly than any other imprinted on every 
atom of visible creation, that principle is 
not liberty, But law.” 

To this, Hardley adds: “Law is the 
foundation of all human institutions. 
Though a nation can live without liberty, 
it cannot live without law, Law is the 
hand maid of civilization and of pro- 
gress.” 

Rome gave to the world law. 

Hardley, the historian, paints a picture 
for us of these people: “The Roman is a 
natural lawmaker as we see him emerge 
from the light of history. The Roman 
people, in their tradition and folklore, 
plorified courage, virtue, gravitas, and 
love of liberty. The Roman was serious 
and orderly minded. He was devoted 
to precedent and ceremony; had a na- 
tural sense of justice, uninfluenced by 
sentimentality. He prided himself on 
willingness to submit to the restraint 
which the law had imposed for the com- 
mon good.” 

We see, then, who this man was that 
we call our ancestor. The Roman, as 
he emerged from the darkness to the 
light, gave an account of himself. To 


this very year he prides himself that he 
obeys the law for the common good. 

The history of Rome, as it swept into 
the greatest ruling power of the entire 
existing world of the time, has been wri 
ten into many volumes. There are three 
things to remember about it: 

It started the cradle of our present day 
civilization, 

It gave Christianity to the world. 

It checked the Age of Darkness and 
held the barbaric Asiatic hordes at bay 
to usher in our modern world history 

In these three cycles a great many 
events that are outstanding to all human 
beings occurred. The fact is well known 
that Rome's engineering genius are still 
a marvel to present day institutions. The 
heritage has been carried throughout the 
world, and the landmarks bear the mark 
of centuries, But a very short time ago 
the modern Caesar, Mussolini, gave to 
the world a marvel in road building. 
From one corner of Libya to another, in 
Northern Africa, a road was built 
Through burning sand and barren land 
its sweeps—something few could have 
thought possible—or probable. 

Barbaric Galicia was tamed with blood 
and from it grew the seeds of present 
day France, Spain felt the impact of its 
Roman heritage to come into its own as 
a nation. England was nothing but an 
island in an empty sea until the legions 
of mighty Caesar swept to its shores and 
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there planted the tree of civilization, 
North Africa, Greece, Persia, Turkey, all 
were under the influence of Rome and 
all showed the fruits of its guiding light. 

Christianity ushered into the world a 
greater love of mankind, As the years 
passed into centuries, Rome thought that 
it could trust these men who acted so 
friendly toward one another. Christianity 
felt that man had arrived at the point 
where he needed not strong laws to con- 
trol him, And thus, as man began to 
gather more freedom—to see that he was 
punished only by words from gentle 
Priests—he took advantage. It was not 
the fault of Christianity, It was the fault 
of man. Man was too greedy. He had 
not yet learned that he is not alone in 
this world. That his freedom is nothing 
compared to the freedom of his nation 
or his kind, Many took the doctrine of 
Christ to heart—but a few took it to 
their advantage. They gained important 
positions through their scheming and 
cunning. 

Rome began to succumb to these vile 
men, An Age of Darkness followed. 

It was the Christian Church that held 
the hordes of savages back. Historians 
agree as one that were it not for the gal- 
lant fight put up by the Church, our 
world may have still been sleeping from 
the dregs of self liberty. 

Into this period of history comes the 
glorious Renaissance, Enriched by the 
blood of Italians, the world saw the great- 
est genius of brush, pen, and mind, come 
from the little peninsula in the Medi- 
terranean, No other nation can ever 
hope to compare those immortal names 
carved in the pages of history and of 
time. Michelangelo, Leonardo DaVinci, 
Dante, Galileo, Saint Thomas Aquina, 
Copernicus, Petrarch, Machiavelli, Bot- 
tacini. 

Close upon this followed an age of 
discovery to which Italian blood once 
more led the way. There are two names 
that stand most brilliantly in the quest 
of new worlds. Marco Polo who opened 
the Asiatic countries—the mysteries of 
the Orient—and Cristoforo Colombo, 
who with his little Santa Maria, ante- 
dated the Mayflower by three hundred 
years. America and Asia were the 
coveries of these two Italians who in 
turn were followed by scores of others, 
always continuing the flow of Roman 
blood. 

Italy helped bring about the birth of 
other nations. She was the last of the 
modern great powers to become united. 
Her history, from the Renaissance to the 
unification, is filled with beteayals and 
mistreatment. Foreign despots came to 
her shores and ruled her people. 

For more than four hundred years 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, North 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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OR many years 
Italy had not ap- 
peared in the field 

of instrumental music 
and had done nothing 
to destroy an opinion 
prevalent in the major- 
ity of European coun- 
tries that she could no 
longer produce any- 
thing but easy melodies 
and popular dramatic 
tunes, devoid of that inner spiritual es- 
sence which must ever be a characteristic 
of music that aims to speak to the soul, 
and not merely to effect the ear drums. 
We had, in fact, nearly cut all ties with 
our musical traditions, detaching ourselves 
from what was the glory of our instru- 
mental music, satisfying ourselves with 
lyric music which was interesting and 
successful, but not capable of fully 
tendering the manifold musicality of our 
race. 

A very few composers—so few that 
they may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand— who had devoted themselves 
to instrumental music, were generally 
considered only as learned “alchemists” 
of harmony and counterpoint, and were 
quite neglected when not derided. Am- 
ateurs of musical history and criticism 
spoke of them as of artists whose talents 
had gone astray, as if they had forsaken 
the traditions of their own people and 
had turned to ideals not in accord with 
the genius of their race. But in spite of 
this seeming aberration, it remains true 
that the spirit of our genius has given 
to our music every variety of form and 
character since the day of its birth. 

A study of Italian musical history 
(which as yet, has not been written, 
since so far we have been satisfied but 
to repeat the biased and sometimes amus- 
ing opinions of foreign writers) would 
enlighten us very satisfactorily on this 
subject. The forms and the spirit of 
instrumental music, which are, naturally, 
not subject to the determining factors of 
theatrical art, were the creation in large 
measures of Italian musicians, 

Even before the operatic theatre had 
been conceived, our musicians were 
establishing the canons of all kinds of 
instrumental music, revealing an ability 
which made them superior to practically 
all foreigners and which established them 
as teachers and pioneers among the nt- 
tions of the whole world. 

From Palestrina to Frescobaldi, Corelli 
and the Scarlattis, Italian music, in order 
to become unsurpassed had no need to 
adapt its models to, nor to beg inspira- 
tion from, the formal stimuli of the 
theatrical art. Moreover, our melodrama, 
up to the nineteenth century, is—when 
worthwhile—essentially musical; that is, 
conceived and executed in the true spirit 


Music In Italy 
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of music, and constructed according to 
the laws which give measure and frame- 
work to musical thought. 

Present day Italian musicians lived, 
until a few years ago, in a country where 
ruins of things of old, and museums of 

cient art, represented a kind of expi 
tion, a mortification and limitation, 
rather than a stimulation for the mind, 
and new spiritual horizons. In defense 
of the young Italian musicians, an excel- 
lent French critic has expressed an 
opinion of more value than mine, in that 
mine might appear partial. He has won- 
derfully summarized the conditions with 
which the pioneers of our musical rebirth 
had to cope, and has fearlessly expressed 
the rebellion of those young men who 
were checked in all their endeavors by 
the memory of the powerful geniuses of 
other epochs, as if those great spirits 
had had the power to express, once for 
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all, the thoughts and 
feelings of all the gen- 
erations to come, 

“There are two kinds 
of past—that of our 
ancestors and that of 
our grandmothers. That 
of our ancestors is made 
up of great lights, of 
noble thoughts, of 
things heroic, harmoni- 
ous, broad, and in- 
spired; that of our grandmothers 
resents something beautiful, but is steeped 
in shyness and childishness, in manias 
and sentimentality. Tt is exactly this type 
of past which handicaps the musical Italy 
of today. 

“We do not wish to remember any- 
more that, once upon a time, Italy drew 
from that Flemish poliphonic music the 
wonderful results that radiated from 
Palestrina's works; and on the other hand 
we have nearly forgotten to what point, 
the content and form of all musical 
drama, including Rameau's and Wagner's, 
found their sources in the Camerata 
Fiorentina; nor how much Beethoven's 
Germany and Haydn's and Mozart's 
Austria owe to the creators of the sonata 
and to Italian symphony. 

“A thought of Italian music no longer 
awakens in the majority of people the 
grand and sorrowful expression of Mon- 
teverdi, the purity of Caldara, the elo- 
quent virtuosity of Domenico” Scarlat 
and of Corelli, the delightful sensitivity 
of Pergolesi, the brilliant vivaciousness 
of many comic operas, but merely brings 
to memory the refrains of mandolin 
players, the vain declamations of a 
realism which has but the appearance of 
truth, the emptiness of a theatrical senti- 
mentality as far from life itself as are 
its decorations of papier-mache! 

“If we had a better knowledge of the 
musical Italy of old, we would grant to 
her contemporary school not only the at- 
tention it deserves, but its right to be 
considered the authentic expression of the 
musical genius of Italy and the evidence 
of a national characteristic, even though 
one which has degenerated during the 
last century. 

“Due to one of the strangest phenomena 
in the history of art, Italy, that had, dur- 
ing the previous centuries, invented all 
the forms of musical expression which 
the other nations successively executed 
and developed: oratories, cantatas, quar- 
tets, sonatas, symphonies, cultivated but 
‘one of them—the theatre. Neither cham- 
ber music nor symphonic music, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, pro- 
duced in Italy works of lasting interest. 
Only Cherubini and Clementi, who kept 
away from the theatre, dedicated them- 
selves to the compostion of quartets and 
piano pieces. It is noteworthy and per- 
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haps symptomatic that these two Italian 
musicians who concentrated their efforts 
to chamber music, left their country and 
went to live one in France and the other 
in England. Although Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, and Shubert made 
gigantic strides in the fields of symphonic 
and piano music, developing immensely 
the art of melody, Italy remained, as it 
were, unaware of the fact, and kept her 
entire musical preference for the dramatic 
or comic theatre, according to the mo- 
ment, going from Bellini to Verdi, from 
Rossini to Donizetti 

But today in speaking of Italian instru- 
mental music, we no longer mention 
hopes and awakenings, or place ourselves 
under the shield of our great past to 
establish our position and determine our 
worth in the field of international music. 
The epoch of promises is long past 

A gradual evolution, the fruit of mani 
fold experiments and of pain and vigi 
and the quiet continuous studies of many 
years have brought into existence a 
musical synthesis wholly Italian, without 
renouncing, however, anything worth: 
while and universal which has been 
developed by other nations, And today 
we can lay claim to a group of fine 
musical minds deserving of the highest 
consideration, and one not only national 
but also European and world-wide, In 
order to analyze the symphonic produc- 
tion of modern Italian music, we should 
cover in our examination the past cen- 
tury in its entirety, in our country and 
out, and consider, above all, the wide 
musical world of Germany which has 
exerted such a deep influence on all 
European countries, upsetting the ancient 


canons, enlarging the symphonic concep- 
tion, and awakening restless and bound 
less longings 

But for our present purpo: Il suf- 
fice to mention the pioneers best known. 
The main role in the formation of na 
tional musical schools in Europe for the 
purpose of winning deliverance from 
German supremacy was played by Lista, 
credit for the same role in Italy must be 
given to Giovanni Sgambati (1843 
1914), who, although not exceedingly 
original as a composer, stimulated, with 
his attempts, and especially with his per- 
fect knowledge of the musical forms of 
our great classical tradition, the minds of 
the young, inspiring them to dare flights 
ever higher and more arduous. Nor can 
we forget Giuseppe Martucci, more 
original than Sgambati, master, as few 
men are, of orchestration, acquainted 
with all the symphony composers of the 
great German classical school, endowed 
with a subtle architectural instinct, flaw- 
less in expression, implacable enemy of 
easy effects, With Sgambati and Mar- 
tucci we must mention Marco Enrico 
Bossi, whose renown as a great organist 


rose above his qualities of composer in 
the opinion of the unsophisticated public, 
but who should be appreciated for his 
marvelous musicianship, which finds full 
expression in his oratories and in a large 
number of sonatas, as well as in the 
chamber music in which he reached a 
rare clarity and perfection. 

Also to the same generation belong 
Ferruccio Busoni, Orefice, Bazzini, and 
Sinigaglia, who, although still somewhat 
faithful to the German classical school, 
have exerted a favorable influence on the 
new musical generation, In large meas 
ure they infused the loftiness of spirit 
needed to withstand the trials which have 
proved the purifying flame of the mod- 
era schools, 


The Twentieth Century Musical Exhi 
which tookplace in Bologna in 1926 
gave the genuine measure of Italian pos 
sibilities in the field of instrumental 
music, although only fifty-five composers 
only took part in it, A careful considera- 
tion of the situation would require that 
many more he added to the fifty-five. 
But even if not all of the fifty-five com- 
posers can be said to deserve superlative 
praise, at no epoch, no matter how rich 
in artistic material, has flourished a 
richer harvest of talents, and although 
only some of them will pass into history, 
the texture and the variety of their art 
is a sure indication that Italian music 
is advancing victoriously, creating more 
and more every day its own musical 
physiognomy, winning freedom from 
Classical formalisms, as well as from 
futuristic ideals, in other words, originat- 
ing its own style and soul. 

The variety of tendencies which has 
revealed itself, means no longer a lack 
of orientation; the personality of the 
single musician stays, because of that 
wholly Italian autonomy which loathes 
schools, which must create in silence and 
solitude. But the purely national char- 
acteristics of the music have revealed 
themselves even in the various tendencies, 
in the different manners and proportions, 
always clear and precise, always with 
clarity of line and melodic fluidity, and 
with that passionate exuberance and 
typically Italian sunny instrumental color. 

T shall but briefly mention the main 
champions of Italian modern music, that 
is, chamber music and symphonic music 
—Otiorino Respighi, Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
Franco Alfano—as they are already 
known all over the world and nothing 
new and original regarding their art 
could be written for you who know and 
appreciate their work, I shall also but 
briefly mention Francesco Malipiero and 
Alfredo Casella, who, having kept con- 
stantly in touch with the international 
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societies of music and with what can be 
called the modernist movement, enjoy 
also wide fame, although they have per- 
haps not remained entirely free from 
heterogeneous influences. 

With reference to the typically Italian 
in art, 1 wish to make mention of the 
fact that a few incompetent critics, unable 
to deny Pizzetti’s geniality and expressive 
power, have laid stress upon what they 
call his exotic manner. The truth of the 
matter has been clearly set forth by a 
keen and distinguished writer of French 
music, Jean Aubry: 

“Although Pizzetti is prepossessed with 
Hellenism and almost constantly uses 
Greek modes of harmony, his sensitivity 
is none the less Italian. The unthinking 
public is much too apt to think of 
flourishes and embroideries when Italian 
music is mentioned; but in the true Ital- 
ian spirit is to be found a concentration, 
a sobriety, a clarity and just measure, of 
which Caldara, the Scarlattis, and Per- 
golesi gave wonderful proof, and of 
which Pizzetti represents now, with mod- 
ern means and sensitivity, the constant 
expression, Jt may seem, in a cursory 
consideration and for an ear accustomed 
to the Italian style of a mediocre quality 
that the art of Ildebrando Pizzetti is not 
Italian; but in fact the sobriety of ex- 
pression of this composer, the warm and 
restrained manner which is to be found 
in all of his works, belong to the great 
classical Italian tradition. Others in 
Italy may go farther in harmonious inno- 
vations, but probably this perfect sense 
of measure which transfers to modern 
emotions the harmonious development of 
the purest Hellenic forms, will not be 
surpassed.” 

Concerning Alfredo Casella, I must 
add that he has travelled all over the 
world, an alert and staunch pilgrim of 
art, giving concerts and lectures, and 
everywhere fighting in behalf of artistic 
causes. 

We must give place also to Zandonai, 
who represents in a way transition from 
the nineteenth to the twentieth century, 
the author of a number of successful 
operas, of much excellent symphonic and 
chamber music, and who reveals, with 
his remarkable mastery of technique, an 
exuberant chromatism anda. modern 
sensitivity, both in harmony and in rep- 
resentative plasticity. 

Then we must mention Italo Monte- 
mezzi, also an exquisite temperament of 
transition; and Balilla Pratella, who, hav- 
g left futurism after his powerful work 
Aviatore Drò, comes back to the classical 
type of Italian opera with his Leggenda 
di $. Fabiano, a great step towards suc- 
cess in the field of opera, a success due 
him because of the powerful passion and 
melodic spontaneity he reveals in this 
work. 
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to be a self-contained, self-sustaining 
hive, a Shop (more than a School) of the 
Arts and Crafts, The twelve artists 
behind this movement were Attilio Pi 
Grilli, its President; Onorio Ruotolo, its 
Director; Michele Falanga; Giovanni 
Caggiano; Fernando Ciavatti; Gaetano 
Piazza; Cesare Stea; Cesare Sodero; 
Filippo Marchello; Vincenzo Primavera; 
Aldo Lazzarini; and G. and A. Mungo. 

Piccirilli’s theories do not stop within 
the bounds of the school, either. He has 
personally taught and housed many an 
impoverished art student, And there is 
many a cripple in New York who has 
been given something to live for through 
his unselfish contribution of all-too-pre- 
cious time. 

T wanted to know why he saw fit to 
devote so much of his time to educational 
efforts even though they did happen to 
be an exposition of his own theories. He 
sat back in si 
with a pensiv 
then he spoke 

“I do it because it gives me pleasure 
to be able to give so many young people 
a practical start in commercial art. T do 
it because every once and so often T 
discover a pupil who has real genius for 
the fine arts, and mainly T do it because 
it gives recreation, joy, a soul release to 
many whose lives are otherwise colorless 
and drab and a social education to 
youngsters who if left unguided would 
have to resort to the comer gang for 

eals,” 


lard of Virgini: 
such a high tribute by telling him that 

“There are three reasons why we hold 
you in high esteem. We esteem Pic- 
Cirilli, the Italian. We esteem Piccirilli, 
st and we love Piccirilli, the 
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Cooking 


Two Chefs Tell Their Secrets 


by Marguerite Amendola 


HEN your mouth simply waters 

for a savory dish of chicken a 

la cacciatore or a rich portion 
of ravioli, smothered in mozzarella 
or ricotta, what do you do? Do you 
clear the kitchen for action and get down 
to the business of cooking one of these 
tasty Italian dishes or do you sit and 
pine, being one of those unhappy un- 
fortunates who find the culinary mysteries 
of Italy just a bit over her head? 

How sad if you're one of the latter! 
How sad, indeed, 
especially since Ital- 
ian cooking has be- 
come universal and 
since a housewife's 
cuisine is no longer 
considered complete 
unless she has a half 
dozen native Italian 
dishes at her com- 
mand. 

But pine no longer 
for in this issue of 
ATLANTICA, and in 
future issues to 
come, we're going to 
regale you with Ital- 
jan recipes. Not 
only, mind you, of 
the dishes which are 
commonly known 
but also of the lesser known but equally 
tasty concoctions which are unique to the 
small provinces. Nor need you expect 
casual information since our plan is to 
take you into Italian kitchens all over the 
land and there let you see for yourself. 

To begin, let us look into the kitchen 
of New York City's Hotel Commodore. 
Its vastness simply amazes you. Ovens, 
dozens of them; long ranges, an endless 
array of shiny pots and pans, special de- 
partments for each course on the menu: 
a department for meat and another for 
ice cream, And everywhere, chefs, chefs, 
and more chefs. 

‘Among these many masters of the 
saucepan we sought out one Edoardo 
Prevosto, truly a maestro of the kitchen, 
a man whose reputation as an Italian 
chef has soared so high that he was 
called upon to prepare native dishes for 
Dino Grandi and Italo Balbo on the oc- 
casion of their visits to New York. 

Prevosto, a native of Ivrea in North: 
ern Italy, is the foreign foods special- 


EDOARDO PREVOSTO 
Iralian Che} at the Hotel Commodore 


ties chef at the Commodore and while 
he was happy to give us general infor- 
mation concerning the kitchen, he was 
veluctant to reveal the contents of any 
of his recipes. 
‘Then we happened to mention our weak- 
ness for Spaghetti Bolognese. This must 
have been his weakness too, for he 
smiled broadly and recalled that several 
years ago two Wall Street traders 
came uptown each day at lunch- 
time to eat his Spaghetti Bolognese. 
‘Then, and only then, 
did he relent a bit 


and reveal his recipe 
for the Bolognese 
sauce and also his 


own recipe for the 
world-famous c 
cken a la cacciatore. 


Chicken a la Cacciatore 


Chicken, mushrooms, 
white wine, tomato 
paste or fresh tomatoes, 
broth, butter, oil, scal- 
lions, parsley. 

Cut the chicken into 
small pieces, Ler it 
simmer in egual parts 
of batter and oil 
When it is browned 
qa fo i Jone seins 
finely chopped and a 
‘glass of white wine, 
Let it continue to sim- 
mer jor a while and then add two spoonfuls 
of tomato paste—or some fresh tomatoes and 
a scoopful of broth, Let it cook thoroughly. 
Garnish with a slab of butter and finely cut 
parsley and serve, 


Bolognese Sauce 


Lean beef, fat prosciutto (Italian ham), car- 
rots, celery, onions, tomato sauce, dark tomato 
paste, meat juice or brath. 


Chop tbe carrots, celery and onions into 
fine Bits and then tet stew in a caserole in 
oil and buiter, Chop the beef and prosciuto 
imo small pieces and add, Cook to halj- 
wuy point. careful ibat the sauce does not 
Wick to she pan. Add tomato sance and dark 
tomato paste, When it becomes dry add a 
mest gravy or broth, weellscaroned with ‘pices 
Let it cook for an hour and a half or meo 
bours. 


Now let us visit Lorenzo’s in Buffalo, 
N. Y. Ah, just the thought makes the 
mouth water. Nowhere have we tasted 
ravioli so delicious. At this very mo- 
ment, before we say one word more, we 
(Continued on next page) 
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Two Chefs Tell 
Their Secrets 


(Continued from previous page) 


must let Chef Carlo Colosimo tell you 
how he makes it. 
Rasioli Contadina 
Italian ricotta cheese, chopped parsley, whole 
nutmeg, salt and pepper. 

Mix cheese, egar, parsley and seasoning. 
Make a dough of flour. eggs and water, roll 
ont tery thin and divide inio 2 sheets. Place 
one om mixing Board. Dot with teaspoonfuls 
fof mixture Y4 inch apart. Bewh spaces be- 

cen with yolk of eag and lay other sheet 
of dough on top. Cut ont Ravioli with pastry 
cutter and boil în salt water Vg hour. Serve 
wih mushroom sauce, 

Try that one on the men folks and if 
your Ravioli turn out to be even a frac- 
tion as delicious as Chef Colosimo’s, 
you'll have them raving over it. By the 
way, if you wish, you may use Chef 
Prevosto’s Bolognese sauce on the Ravioli. 
It is a sauce that is excellent with any 
macaroni dish. 

But coming back to Lorenzo's, the place 
is Buffalo's most famous Italian res- 
taurant. Its proprietor, Lorenzo Pace, a 
native son of the little village of Rocca- 
pretura in the province of Abruzzi, Italy, 
has made of it a spot where artistic at- 
mosphere, fine music and good food are 
happily combined. His chef, Colosimo, 
was born in Calabria but it was at the 
famous Albergo de la Rosa in lovely Sor- 
rento that he rose to distinction in the 
kitchen, So well has he learned his art 
that whenever the great Caruso visited 
Buffalo, he used to seek out the res- 
taurant where Carlo was chef. 

Here are several more of his famous 
recipes: 

Stuffed Macaroni Genovese 


Portion of large elbow Rigatoni macaroni 
that has been cooked 20 minutes in salt water, 
and cooled in running water. Stuffing: — 
Ground cooked veal, mashed cooked spinach, 
whole eggs, Parmesan cheese, seasoned to taste 
with salt, pepper and nutmeg. 

Put stuffing in decorating bag and presi 
rcaront full of mixture, Arrange macaroni 
in haking pan with melted butter and sprinkle 
with Parmesan cheers ake 19 minute and 
serre with mushroom sduce. 


Mushroom Sauce 

Chopped fresh mushrooms, onions, tomatoes, 
brown sauce, batters i 

Melt buiter in pan, add onions, saute 5 
minutes, add mushroom and saute 10 mine 
tes, add tomatoes and brown sauce and conb 
20 minutes. Pour over simffed macaroni oF 
eny ather macaroni or spaghetti dish 

While we have many more of the Lo- 
renzo recipes on hand, we must reserve 
some for later issues. “The above is just 
a beginning. If you faithfully save all 
the Atlantica cooking articles soon you 
will have an Italian cook book of good- 
sized proportions. 
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and Garden 


by William A. Capperell 


Editor's Note—Restizing the Malian- 
American's inborn love for bis own home 
md bis love of tinkering ahom the bowie 
‘aud the grounds, ATLANTICA is institut: 
ing this new department. The author, an 
Iralo-American Iieing in Flushing, Ly Uy is 
a landscape archiect and groundkceper for 
the nationally famous Joseph P, Day organi- 
sation, He will be glad 10 answer any 
Inquiries concerning problems around the 
bome and garden. Inquiries should be ad- 
dresied to te ATLANTICA ojfice 


OMEHOW the amateur gardener 
S can't get into his head the idea that 

the proper time to get busy on his 
lawn is in the Fall, Yet September is 
the ideal month for cither the making of 
new lawns or the renovating of old ones. 
Fall seeding gives the lawn a weedless 
start in the Spring. Follow these tips 
and you'll surely get that much desired 
effect which may have eluded you in the 
past 


M 


ing a New Lawn 


Spade the soil 6 to 8 inches, add a 
good fertilizer and rake the ground 
evenly. Be sure all stones are raked out. 
Sow 5 pounds of good grass seed to 1000 
square feet. (Remember a cheap seed 

a waste of time and money.) Rake 
the seed into the soil by using the back 


of the rake. Roll with a light roller. 
Water lightly, using a rain effect 
sprinkle. 


Cut the geass, Dig out weeds and un- 
desirable grass, filling the holes with a 
good top-soil. Rake the entire area with 
a sharp toothed rake, raking first in one 
direction then at right angles. Level all 
irregularities and clear out all loose ma- 


Take a good grade of top-soil, sift and 
mix with 10% of sand; add a good 
fertilizer. After spreading the mixture 
over the entire area it should be worked 
in thoroughly using the back of the rake. 
This will get the top-soil down around 
the roots of the grass. 

Now sow a goad grass seed, using 3 
pounds to 1000 square fect. After sow- 
ing, the seed should be covered by using 
the back of the rake lightly. Roll with 
a light roller. Water lightly, using a 
rain effect sprinkle, 

After you have a lawn—SOAK IT— 
don't sprinkle it lightly. Watering in 
the evening will show results, Water 
thoroughly every few days. 

Don't cut young grass too close. 

Roll your lawn every week 


THE EARTH MUST BREATH— 
Keep the soil continually aerated with 
frequent top dressing and hard iron rak- 
ing or spiking 


Fall Planting 


The first thing on the list for fall 
planting is the Evergreens, 

For sure results stick to the common 
sort. American Arbor Vitae is an ex- 
cellent evergreen for both mass or row 
planting, California Privet is best for 
hedge work, For single planting, the 
uniperous Virginian is almost as artistic 
in effect as the Famous Italian cypress. 

In planting evergreens, keep them to 
the North of West of the house, where 
they can act as a wind break or a shel- 
ter, 


s. 


Shrubs in addition to beautifying the 
grounds, are used to good advantage as 
a background for lower growing plants, 
lawns, or flower beds. They also act as 
good hedges, screens, or boundary lines. 
Shrubs may be planted singly for the 
beauty of their flowers, foliage, berries, 
shapely leaves, or colored bark. 

A first-class collection of Peonies is 
always desirable because of their attrac- 
tiveness, and from year to year become 
more so. The best time for planting is 
in Jate August and early September. 

The growing of this flower is easy, as 
any soil in good condition is suitable. 
In planting, make sure the eyes are 2 or 
3 inches below the surface. The rows 
being 24 or 3 feet apart. The plants 
set 214 or 3 feet apart in rows, Don't 
use fresh manure in too close contact with 
the roots. Keep soil loose and free from 
weeds at all times, 

Peonies thrive well in partial shade, 
and the blooms will hold their color for 
a longer period. The Japanese variety is 
a very hardy and popular plant. Use 
plenty of water in the blooming season 
to get best results 


Do this Now 


Summer is waning and chilly autumn 
nights will soon be creeping around, 


You had better look ahead and clean 
your furnace and chimney now. 
Disconnect the chimney pipe and clean 


out all soot. Clean out the inside of the 
furnace with a wire brush and a small 
hoe, being sure to remove all soot and 
rust scales, Inspect the gratings, doors 
and all movable parts, if necessary, touch 
up the doors with paint 
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OF ROMAN BLOOD 


(Continued from page 22 


and Turks feasted ‘on her 
possessions, The Italian was divided 
and forced to be divided. Petty 
kingdoms fought one another. Rome be- 
came the prey of every conqueror— 
Napolcon showed his hand, as had the 
man Louis of France, the Teutons of 
Germany—the Hohenzollerns of Austria- 
Hungry—the Bourbons of Spain. Bat- 
tles were fought on Italian soil, until the 
very heart of Italy bled and called out 
to the world for help. ‘There was no 
help, because England was becoming a 
supreme power, France was challenging 
her. Spain was being throttled by 
France and England, The Teutons were 
organizing into their strong Prussian 
state, 

That was the Italy before the unifica- 
tion. 

But, the blood that flowed in Italian 
hearts could not be quelled. It beat with 
fervor—until the fever caught from one 
—to the other; from Giovanni—to Pepe, 
to Alfonso—to Gino. The Carbonera 
grew up into a national organization for 
one Italy. Strong youths and sagacious 
old men, willing to give their lives so 
that the Italy they knew would be freed 
of the yokes of tyrants. This spirit grew. 
Mazzini blew it to flame. But the time 
was not ripe. Cavour used his diplomacy 
to win friends and strengthen the allies 
of Italy, He sent Italian legions to the 
Crimean War. For this he won the 
friendship of Emperor Napoleon. There 
followed a war. Italy regained more of 
her possessions. 

Came the hero of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—Giuseppe Garibaldi, With him 
Italian unity was assured, 

But, Italy was not completely united, 
There’ was Ialia Irredenta, The World 
War brought back that land. Emerging 
from the war, Italy was a nation whose 
many sons had been killed or wounded. 
She was poor and weak—by no means 
the power that the Allies claimed she 
was prior to her entry into the Great 
Conflict. 

Italy after the war was a continuation 
of the misery of warfare. Communists 
set about in acts of treachery and mu 
der. . There was disorder and confusion, 
And, once more, as by the destiny of 
Fate and of Life—there came a leader, 

‘Mussolini took the reigns and spoke 
to the Italian people. ‘The people 
responded. Year by year the world has 
marveled at the renaissance of Rome, 
Once again the Italians have awakened 
and awake they will remain, because it 
is their destiny—the course of their 
blood, 

In the history of a thousand years from 


Africans, 


now this new awakening will probably 
be described thus: 

The machinery of Constitutional 
Monarchy in Italy had broken down com: 

pletely. The Italian people came out of 
the World War poorer, more land hun- 

gry than when they had entered, There 
was unrest throughout the peninsula. 

Liberty was there, but liberty could not 
do anything for the people. Liberty 
meant strikes and murder. Tt meant 
crooked politicians and rotten courts. It 
meant laws that were obeyed solely by 
the penniless, Liberty was but an empty 
word used to fool the people into believ- 
ing what they could never attain. Then 
an element of ancient Rome arose, which 
followed the principles of ancient days. 
Rome needed new laws. A leader arose, 
and the people were willing to sacrifice 
for comfort, unity, national well being, 
and the freedom of working, It was thus 
that Mussolini came into power. 

The laborer was well protected. 
Capitalism, which had reared its ugly 
head through the Industrial Revolution 
was taught to work hand in hand with 
labor, Old age was honored and 
respected. Pensions were granted. Sick 
leave was established. Workingmen were 
guaranteed a two week vacation every 
year, Maternity was raised to the high- 
est rank, The Italian Labor Charter was 
an example followed by every country. 

Road building was once more started. 
Italy called her native sons to use the 
natural powers—and Italy became sec 
ond only to the United States in electri- 
fication of her railroads and her country. 
Reclamation took place on a vast scale, 
The famous Pontine marshes were finally 
rid of their polluted waters after three 
thousand years of struggle. 

In Libya, a marvel in the annals of 
history took place. By the will of their 
leader the desert was transformed into 
land cultivable for farm products. From 
the very sands that had defied time, the 
Fascists set to work and made of Libya 
a model colony. Roads passed the North 
African Province, joined to Italy by a 
proclamation of If Duce in April of 1937. 
Workers toiled hard beneath a broiling 
sun to plant trees—and irrigation finally 
conquered. In the United States of 
America, seeing the success of Italy, the 
famous Dust Bowl was used to follow 
up the experiments of the Italians—and 
the system worked. 

The Italian people lived at peace— 
though they were prepared for war. Their 
Duce gave them life once more, and they, 
in turn, showed the light to the world 
once more, as is the duty of Eternal 
Rome. 
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SCHOOL DAYS... 


Summer is on the wane and 
soon your boys and girls will 
be heading back for school. 
They'll need pencils, pens and 
books—and if they come 
from a family interested in 
things Italian, they'll need 


ATLANTICA 


In no better way can they 
keep up with cultural affairs 
in Italy and with the act 

of Italo-Americans. Enter a 


subscription for them NOW. 
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Let’s Lift the Shadow 


(Continued from page 16) 
industry into accepting a responsibility 
for this great task, rather than in promot- 
ing such laws as the statute of Connecti- 
cut where a Wassermann test is com- 
pulsory before a marriage certificate may 
be issued. Such legislation might de- 
velop undesirable tendencies. For one, 
the test-making might even degenerate 
into a “racket,” and then again, some 
persons who know they have syphilis 
simply would not entertain thoughts of 
‘matrimony and therefore illicit relation- 
ships and common law companionships 
would increase, thereby increasing the 
percentage of possible infections, 

Dr. Parran bemoans the state of syphilis 
control in numerous general hospitals. 
He places a blanket charge of incom- 
petence and selfinshness against private 
physicians, albeit he states that such phy- 
sicians are in a minority, He believes 
that industry as a rule expels rather than 
attempts to treat the known syphilitic. 
This may be true, too true, Against such 
ignorance, or rather, unpreparedness, the 
government must direct the greater part 
of its intervention. policy. And as far as 
the physician is concerned, the medical 
schools of the country should prepare 
the young doctor for this new social 
responsibility 

After these measures have been effec- 
tively and efficiently adopted, then let 
us have the system of syphilis control 
that fits better the particular conditions 
of a very large country of many races 
and beliefs, like America, and that has 
been evolved and perfected through the 
experiences of the educational campaign, 

‘Then a centralized control would find 
wide-spread cooperation instead of re- 
sistance and even the die-hards who still 
believe that “nice people don't talk about 
syphilis” and the medical quacks who 
play on the syphilities prevalent fear of 

ing exposed, would find unresponsive 
ears to their blatant harangue. 

A very likely important result, also, 
might be that a much smaller bureauctacy 
could be found equal to cope with the 
problems of control, And for anyone 
who would lightly brush aside what we 
have said so far in reference to the dif- 
ficulties of immediately adopting drastic 
control measures, it would be well to re- 
member the ill-fated Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, 

Regarding the syphilitic's fear of being 
found out, right there is the key to the 
whole control program, The person with 
syphilis, be he a new or old case, be he 
young or old, poor or rich, must have 
definite assurance that his condition will 
be kept secret. Deplorable, indeed, are 
the examples given by Dr. Parran of free 
city clinics which are lodged in police 
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stations, Such methods defeat the pur- 
pose. The chances are that the infected 
person, who can afford no other cure but 
such a free clinic, would rather suffer 
the anguish of the disease, than go to a 
police station for regular treatments 

A matter less deplorable, but just as 
much of a stumbling block in the path 
of control, is the public aspect of the dis- 
pensary in general. The infected person 
‘goes there several times for his treatment, 
discovers he must sit in large reception 
halls along with dozens of other people, 
many of whom he recognizes and many 
of whom recognize him, and, discouraged 
at this lack of privacy, he returns no 
longer. 

By his own investigation Dr. Parran 
has found that many, in fact, a majority 
of private physicans charge slightly more 
than the average hospital dispensary for 
treatments. And it has been suggested 
that government agencies list these phy- 
sicians that are prepared to treat syphilis 
and venereal diseases, and make the list 
readily available. 

Without going deeply into the subject, 
it would seem that a more simple and 
effective procedure could be elaborated— 
in the compilation of such a list of doc- 
tors, in the standardization of accepted 
treatments, in the free distribution of 
drugs, in the minimum fees for medical 
services to be paid by the Federal or local 
governments in the case of poor people— 
long the lines and methods followed in 
the accord reached between the Medical 
Society of New York and the insurance 
carriers in compensation work. If was 
possible a mutual and satisfactory under- 
standing between the insurance companies 
engaged in underwriting industrial 
hazards and the medical profession, it 
would appear that a similar understand- 
ing: should be equally SY, 008 D ii 
easier, between government or local 
agencies interested in the fight against 
syphilis and the medical profession 

‘In closing let us go back to the book 
of Dr. Parran and let us repeat that in 
“Shadow on the Land” we see a great 
step forward in the battle against syphilis. 
The book should be read by all public- 
spirited persons and educators and it 
should be compulsory reading in the 
hygiene classes of the high schools. It 
is the first well-conceived and clearly 
written work to step into the front of 
the battle. Ranked alongside of it, as 
work mates, are amongst the magazines 
the Reader's Digest and amongst the 
large newspapers the New York Daily 
News and the Chicago Tribune, The 
campaign should spread to other news- 
papers, and also to the great radio broad- 
casting chains, like the National Broad- 
casting Company or the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. Then, indeed, the fight 
would be underway on a large scale, 
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TP set look at the size of that Buiek— 
watch it in flashing action on the high- 
way-listen to the admiring comment 
that rises up on every hand—can there 
be any question as to what car you ought 
to buy? 

Nor can there be any doubt as to when 
to decide on a Buick! The time is now! 
For there's plenty of ideal driving 
weather left. You'll be making many a 
summer and fall trip yet this season 
when you'll thrill to Buick get-up-and- 
travel, to Buick comfort and ease. 
And if you buy while the buying’s good, 
you'll get one of these handsome travel- 
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ers at an all-time low as far as Buick’s 
prices go! 

It's an actual fact—with all its action and 
life and thrilling behavior, the hundred- 
horsepower, valve-in-head straight-eight 
Buick sPrcia now costs less in some 
models than certain sixes! 

So why hold back? Why be content to 
be one of the crowd? Why put things off 
when such a standout buy as this is still 
waiting to be picked up at your say-so? 
If you haven't driven a new Buick, make 
arrangements to try one out right now! 
It’s got what you want at a price that's 
nicely within your reach, 


YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER 
~ INA GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


BRONX BUICK CO., Inc. 


East lélst Street 
JErome 7-7740 


THE BRONX, N. Y. 


2400 Grand Concourse 
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Almanach de Gotha . . . names that are news. These help to make an Italian Line sailing an event 
of brilliant importance! 
Travelers of consequence are turning in numbers to the Southern Route . . . to sail on the "REX," 


fastest ship on the Southern Route... or on the only gyro-stabilized liner afloat, the superb "CONTE 
DI SAVOIA." . . . or on the "ROMA." one of the ships that first introduced Lido Decks or on 
the noted Cosulich liners "SATURNIA" and “VULCANIA,” with their celebrated deck-verandah 
suites and other luxuries. 


No matter which vessel you choose, the Southern Route voyage is one you won't forget . . . over 
blue waters, under sunny, friendly skies, with a thousand miles or more of added cruising “east of 
Gibraltar,” at no extra cost. 
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AKE a look at the size of that Buick— 

watch it in flashing action on the high. 
way-listen to the admiring comment 
that rises up on every hand—can there 
be any question as to what car you ought 
to buy? 
Nor can there be any doubt as to when 
to decide on a Buick! The time is now! 
For there's plenty of ideal driving 
weather left. You'll be making many a 
summer and fall trip yet this season 
when you'll thrill to Buick get-up-and- 
travel, to Buick comfort and ease. 
And if you buy while the buying’s good, 
you'll get one of these handsome travel- 
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ers at an all-time low as far as Buick’s 
prices go! 

It's an actual fact—with all its action and 
life and thrilling behavior, the hundred- 
horsepower, valve-in-head straight-eight 
Buick srecia mow costs less in some 
models than certain sixes! 

So why hold back? Why be content to 
be one of the crowd? Why put things off 
when such a standout buy as this is 
swaithig to be caked EE S, 
Ifyou haven't driven a new Buick, make 
arrangements to try one out right now! 
It’s got what you want at a price that's 
nicely within your nai 
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140,000 PERSONS . . . men and women, die annually of cancer. Yet cancer, 
if discovered in time, can be cured . . . Purchase the label shown above, place 
it on your Christmas packages, and join one of the greatest crusades of our 
times: the fight against ignorance and fear of cancer. Help spread our mes- 


sage by doing your part . . . FIGHT CANCER WITH KNOWLEDGE! 


eee MAIL THIS COUPON - 


New Youe Crry Cancer Commrrrer, 165 East 91st Street, New York 


For the $1 attached, send me 10 labels and 1 
year's subscription to the Committee's new pub- 


lication, “The Quarterly Review. Name. 
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New York State Cancer Committee, Address. 


Rochester, New York 
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American Society for the Control of Cancer, N.Y. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


With the Mediterranean becoming 
more and more a powder keg, Italy's 
“eyes under the sea,” the eyes of the 
submarine commandant at the periscope, 
become ever more important. The vivid 
photograph on the cover depicts an 
italian commandant at the, periscope, 
Can it be that he sees only troubled 
waters? 


TO THE EDITOR 


Writes John C. Neff, an ATLANTICA 
contributor, in a letter to the Editor: 

“I especially enjoyed the July and 
August issues, The improvement was 
marked. 1 think it is a fine thing to re- 
print stories by Grazia Deledd: 

It is nice to hear that people who 
help make up our magazine like the 
final job. To John C. Neff, in Cleve- 
land, we send’ our thanks and our as- 
surances that he will see many more of 
Grazia Deledda’s short stories in future 
issues of ATLANTICA, for we feel that 
the story-telling art of that great 
Italian authoress should not be allowed 
to die. Mr. Neff, by the way, has done 
a fine piece of work himself, “Music 
is the Heart of Italy,” which is to be 
found in this issue 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Seldom does the opportunity arise to 
present to our readers as human a docu- 
ient as Beniamino Gigli’s “The Story 
of My Career.” The great of the opera 
world create such an aura of glamour 
around themselves that we seldom pierce 
through to glimpse the human, In this 
article we do sce Gigli as a man and as 
we see him we wonder why here in 
America, where the best in Opera is 
always heard, we have not been given 
the opportunity to again listen to the 
Italian tenor’s lyrical voice, 

While we have made an attempt— 
and we feel, successfully—to make each 
article in the issue timely as well as 
entertaining, we wish to point particu- 
larly to the story by Ettore Mascheroni 
about the St. Bernard dogs. Ever since 
the recent tragic occurrence on the Pass, 
when a child was fatally attacked by 
one of the animals, the dogs of the 
famous Hospice have been loudly con- 
demned as well as defended. Mr. Ma- 
scheroni has been at the scene and has 
delved into the archives of the Hospice 
for his material, His article should be 
read by all who have ever loved a dog. 
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THE STORY of MY CAREER 


HEN I look back 
and retrace, often 
with longing, my 

experiences from the Re- 

creation Room at Recanati 
to the famous Scala at 

Milan, I cannot avert the 

strange feeling that comes 

‘over me, That is, I feel 

I am but living a dream, 

and that unexpectedly the 

dream will end and I shall 
awaken and find myself 
as I was before falling 
asleep: the son of the bell- 
ringer at the Cathedral of 

Recanati. Also, the junior- 

clerk, the assistant-sex- 

tant, and boy-contralto in 

Maestro Tuirino Lazzari- 

ni's choir. All these tasks 

were performed by one 
persons myself. Tt might 

well to mention that 
my choirmaster, Maestro 

Lazzarini, was affectionat- 

ely called by the faithful 

followers: “the Voice of 
the Bell-Tower.” Because, 
up there, under the huge 
bells and chimes, he used 
to love to climb on clear 
May evenings and then 
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by BENIAMINO GIGLI 


on singing was a lamp 
that lighted my soul; but 
I did not have the faintest 
notion that it was to be- 
come the main factor in 
my career. 

Every Sunday afternoon, 
the boys met in the Re- 
creation Room where 
rehearsed some very in- 
nocent, primitive plays. 
Little melodramas in min- 
iature. My brother, Abra- 
ham, soon to be ordained 
a priest, was our “coach.” 
Tt was he who taught us 
how to make-up. Ingen- 
uous and childish cos- 
tumes, true enough, with 
swabs of burnt cork and 
wigs and threads of cori 
silk, But then, when we 
performed, the pubiic 
came. It was those very 
contacts with a hundred 
spectators on the tiny 
stage of the Recreation 
Room, which soon made 
me accustomed to the 
theatre. They gave me 
that at-home-feeling on 
the stage which encourag- 
ed me in those carly steps 


sing, buoyantly, amidst of my artistic career. 
the circling flight of the Meanwhile, that little 
swallows. contralto voice which 


Every person carries with him, through 
life, some unforgettable incidents which 
were stamped in his soul during the days 
of childhood. My early youth is all per- 
fumed by incense, is lighted by the mild 
and flickering glow of candles, and is 
vibrating in response to masses and pray- 
ers sung in the shadow of the choir. The 
profound and mysterious sound of the 
organ supplies the overwhelming back- 
ground of sound for my 

hovhood memories. The 
Cathedral was the center 
about which my life evol- 
ved in-those distant years. 
They had discovered in 
me an unusual boy-contral- 
to voice, and Maestro Laz- 
zarini, who had organized 
a boy-choir and training- 


school, wanted me to join and sing. 
It is said that my singing soon attracted 
the affectionate attention of my listeners. 
Tt seems that amongst those boy-voices 
mine rang with an unusual sonority, 
continued ringing a trifle after the other 
voices had ceased, and stood out above 
the others to continue onward, Of this 
I had but a vague feeling at the time. 
1 enjoyed that singing because from then 


From choir boy to opera star, with hardships and 
hea-taches in between. And through it all an 
intimate touch that reveals first the story of a 
man and then the story of a world-famous tenor. 


langed behind the main altar of the 
Cathedral in the regular services be- 
gan, shall we say, to stir up a little local 
fame. In some neighboring hamlets 
rumors began to circulate about a boy- 
contralto at Recanati as a find. But at 
Recanati the folks were used to hearing, 
me sing for some time, and not just in 
the Cathedral alone. T used to sing on 
the streets, while returning home, when 

T went out mornines to 
helo my father to pull the 
bell-ropes, while T helped 
the druggist at folding 
powders and packing car 
fons of magnesia, Until, 
here and there, without 
my desiring it nor know- 
ing it, word of mv voice 
traveled as far as Mace- 
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"of our Marshes. 
le would be unimportant 
not for the fact that it marks 
my real debut. The students of the Uni- 
versity in that city were considering the 
presentation, as a benefit performance, of 
an enjoyable play: an operetta, 
gelica's Escape.” This had been given 
with success at Siena and was transcribed 

the Florentine master Alessandro 
Billi. But they found themselves facing 
an insurmountable obstacle. There was 
no girl-student, no young lady in Ma- 
cerata, who dared play the leading part 
—a girl who surrenders herself for the 
love of one of the students of papa- 
professor. No student, on the other 
hand, had the courage to slip on skirts 
over ‘his pants and step out before the 
foot-lights and then speak and sing in 
falsetto, Suddenly, one of those students 
slapped his forchead sharply. Gracious 
sakes! A few Sundays back, in the 
Church of Saint Flavian at Recanati, he 
had heard in the boy-choir a melodious, 
angelic voice (the adjectives are not 
mine). A voice, in fact, especially creat 
ed for—Angelica! A committee of stu- 
dents journeyed post-haste to Recanati, 
so they say. And I saw those young men 
tumble into my home, laughing, implor- 
ing, unashamed. 

T was living with my mother and my 
brother, Abraham, now a priest. You 
can imagine the shock and amazement 
which came over all three of us at the 
proposal of those mischief makers! The 
thought that the candid adolescent boy 
from the Schola Cantorum would dress as 
a girl and permit himself to be ravished, 
on the stage of a real theatre, in a “big” 
city, sounded like sacrilege to us. Yet, 
those rascals talked so much and so in- 
sistently that they succeeded in persuad- 
ing, first, Maestro Lazzarini, then, all 
three of us. 1 left for Macerata. 

What a strange debut! T can see my- 
self again, frightened, in a mirror, before 
stepping on the stage. A long white 
Bare a blouse with mutton sleeves, it was 
the fashion then, a dark velvet hat with 
two large, white flowers atop a bushy 
wig of bright, shiny brown hair, and a 
blue parasol. The costume disguise was 
perfect. It might be added that I was 
then chubby, plump and thinner than 
now. I still had beardless cheeks. All 
in all, from a distance and by the glow 
of the footlights, I could pass for a. . « 
discreet Angelica. By all accounts, Í 
must add that my contralto voice pleased 
them immensely—for a while, the little 
“capital” spoke of nothing else but that 
performance, But the real truth is that 
that play sealed my fate. 

Every summer the entire student body 
of the Portuguese Seminary of Rome 
used to come to Recanati for the vaca- 
tion period, and with the thick crowd of 
theological students came their cook— 
Giovanni Terri of Cesena, a passionate 


Anytime is singing time 


lover of the lyric theatre. He recognized 
me, remembered my voice, and never 
stopped encouraging me to study se- 
tiously. He predicted for me, with a 
most fantastic and bewitching eloquence, 
a great future. Under his pressure, the 
plaudits of Macerata convinced me. A 
few months after "Angelica's Escap 
was in Rome with my brother, Caterno, 
who was studying sculpture at the Aca- 
demy. 

Generally speaking, in accordance with 
a physiological law, the voice of a boy- 
contralto changes at maturity into a tenor 
voice, Likewise the boy-sopranos become 
bassos or baritones. Mine had followed 
the rule and became a ringing tenor voice. 
When I went to Rome T nourished the 
hope of being accepted by Don Lorenzo 
Perosi in his Scola Cantorum. T shall 
add, further, to that hope I had also 
joined the hope of a livelihood. All of 
my eggs were in that basket. Unfortu- 
nately, that school accepted only boys 
of sixteen, T was three years older. I 
had to find work in a hurry. 1 found 
it at first in a drug-store, then in the 
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photograph storeroom of the Ministry of 
blic Instruction. We lived, Caterno 
and I, in a little attic, on Ripetta Court, 
Number 25, A little room that I recall, 
with affectionate tenderness, every time 
I sing “Bohème.” The only comfort, a 
beautiful Roman sky and our trusting 
youthfulness. My work did not always 
suffice to guarantee me my meals-and 
then, good old Lerri, would hand me 
over the staircase of the Seminary the 
left-overs of the students’ meals, I would 
scamper up to my room, singing while 
climbing the stairs. In that same house 
there lived Leonida Bissolati and Za- 
nelli, the sculptor. I used to meet them 
often, on the stairs. ‘They would stop 
me, ‘asking me with serious concern 
about my voice, and they 
great future for me. I would go insane 
‘with joy. Sometimes, at evening, that 
same joy was my only food for supper. 
But enough of that. I used to go to 
the window—a cute little window, it was 
so small—overlooking the roof-tops, and 
sang. A song or an aria served for each 
“course” which I would, after all, have 
eaten. 

mat T am satisfied that T suffered from 
unger, from cold, from poverty. The 
were the school that taught me, 1 learned 
life and I learned about men. T have 
been educated by spiritual need and the 
incomparable beauty of the goodness and 
solidarity in humanity. Of what impor- 
tance are riches and glory? Of what 
use can triumph be when underneath it 
all, in one’s breast, there is no heart that 
feels and throbs to it? My voice will be 
still some dav. these vibrations will cease, 
these surges of sound will be broken. 
What remembrance of me will remain, 
then, beside a few discs, if I do not leave 
my human mark? I'am only a man 
among men, a throbbing heart among 
throbbing hearts. I must leave some 
good memory of me if my life is to meas- 
ure up to its moral and religious obl 
gations, 

Let me turn back to Rome. After 
many attempts I succeeded in gaining 
admission to the Saint Cecilia School of 
Singing, under Maestro Rosati, Natural», 
there was also a tuition-scholarship, or T 
never would have passed those doors. I 
studied two years—with much profit. Mv 
voice matured, came into shape, and took 
on quality. I became what is called a 
tenor. 

But that which opened the doors of 
the Theatre for me, was the Parma Com- 
petition, in 1914. A famous teacher, 
Cleofonte Campanini, and an intelligent 
American patroness. Mrs. Elizabeth 
MacCormick, had planned in the most 
musical city of Italy, a unique and most 
interesting contest among the young sing- 
ers of all nationalities. A formidable 
jury of teachers and famous singers were 
to examine the contestants and mark for 
the lyric world those who gave the great- 
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est promise of success. I rushed to 
Parma, It was in July. Parma, with its 
aristocratic, silent avenues, its regal 
palaces, its churches, rang as the entrance- 
hall of a conservatory on examination day. 
There were gathered 105 young singers: 
32 tenors, 19 baritones, 6 bassos, 40 
sopranos, 6 mezzo-sopranos, and 2 con- 
traltos, From every window, thrown 
wide-open because of the great heat, 
there would come snatches of arias, trills, 
scales, and vocalizing. At evening and in 
early morning, the whole city seemed to 
be a singing-school. The judges sat in 
a classroom of the Conservatory. Each 
candidate was to sing “three” numbers. 
The judges were constrained to listen to 
over three hundred arias and songs. Every 
now and then, those poor teachers, all 
perspiration and gasping for air, would 
come out for a breath of fresh air in the 
beautiful corridor of the Palace and quaft 
huge glasses of beer. I would look at 
them with a growing fear and watch 
them drink with painful envy. But beer 
was so dear, for me. I would not have 
been able to pay my expenses for the trip 
and I still remember them clearly: 151 
lice, Finally, my tun came, I sang 
Sigurd by Reyer, "O Paradiso” from 
VAfricana, and the last scene from 
Traviata. 1 was lucky and came out first 
among the tenors. With me in this con- 
test there also stood out Francesco Merli 
and Fagoaga. 

Some time ago I was in Parma and a 
Parmesian friend made me a unique 
present. He gave me ticket Number 75 
(my number) in that contest with the 
rating by the jury. They were as fol- 


lows: 
Name: Gigli, Beniamino, from Recanati. 
Age: 24 years, 


Build: Handsome 

of Voice: A powerful tenor, a 

lilting lyric. 

Timbre: Warm, sympathetic. 

Intonation: Very true. 

Extension; Complete, 

Interpretation: Warm, expressive, very 
effective, 

Highest Point: Nine. 

But at the bottom, in large letters writ- 
ten with a blue pencil almost faded away, 
was this note: “We have at last found 
the Tenor!” 

Sure enough, the results of this contest 
were made known soon far and wide, so 
that three months after the test, an im- 
pressario offered me a contract for La 
Gioconda at the “Society” ‘Theatre in 
Rovigo. 

‘A singer can forget everything; but 
not his debut. I can still picture myself 
in the humble little room at the "Society" 
in Rovigo, waiting for the cue, My heart 
is in my throat; but around my throat I 
can feel an iron ring pressing, and I 
think I shall fail to sing. I have a friend 
with me who is to encourage me; but 
he trembles more than I. So many years 


of fame, of sacrifices, of dreams are trans- 
formed finally into the reality of the 
footlights. But who will guarantee me 
that it will not end in a pitiful disaster? 
T have been told that my Cielo e Mar is 
irresistible; but will 1 be able to sing it 
as I always have, in the past, alongside 
the piano? I try clearing my throat, I 
start a phrase in mezzo-voice. It doesn't 
go. It'll never do. That damnable iron 
hoop squeezes, squeezes, My friend asks 
me in a mere squeak: "How are you mak- 
ing out?” 

T answer him in a still weaker squeak 
can't sing. Get me a cup of cof- 
fee. I can't breathe,” 

My friend trips over a chair while 
hurrying. Outside the doorway I see him 
crash into a fireman and almost fall to 
the floor. I haven't time to wait for him. 
1 am called: “the tenor, Gigli, is next.” 
I begin walking as if I were a sleepwalk- 
er. Í step out between the wings, and mix 
in among the crowd that fills to over- 
flowing the little square of Saint Marco 
made of painted cloth and paper. It is 
my turn, "I beseech the Lord to help me. 
Lopen my mouth, The singing flows out 


The incredible debut: Gigli plays the lead pert, 
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of me as if it were merely impeded by 
my will, by my fears, by my very life. 1 
feel my voice ascending, limpidly, with- 
out effort, true, as if lulled by the orches- 
tra. 

My friend, in the meantime, returns, 
all out of breath, with the cup of coffee. 
He hears my singing, sees me from be- 
tween the wings, opens his eyes wide in 
amazement. The cup slips off the saucer 
and falls to the floor with a crash, But 
I smile. I have victory in my grasp. 

ares 

‘Then came fame. But this part is less 
interesting. When speaking of an artist 
who was fortunate enough to realize his 
ambition it is beneficial above all to speak 
of the bitter experiences which precede 
success—the hard, lean years and the suf- 
ferings. They may teach something to 
young singers, might comfort them, and 
encourage them to hold steadfast and 
keep faith, Faith is the weapon that con- 
quers all obstacles and consoles one for 
all his renouncements. I have never se- 
riously doubted final success. I always 
counterbalanced the bitterness, the disap- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HE Great St. Bernard Pass, called 

by the Romans first Møns Poe- 

ninus and then Mons Jovis, is one 
of the oldest and best known passages 
of the Alps. Through this pass, which 
is over eight thousand feet above sea 
level, one crosses from the Valley of 
Aosta into Vallese: Aosta and Martigny 
are today united by a good carriage road, 
which was completed on the Italian side 
in 1905, 

Almost on the spot where today is 
found the statue of St. Bernard, the 
Romans bult a hospice and temple de- 
dicated to Jove, Of this first shelter 
there is no longer a trace. Nor is there 
trace of another one which was men- 
tioned in a document of Emperor Lo- 
dovico the Pious in $32 A.D. Built on 
the Swiss side, it was later transferred 
to the top of the mountain, where St. 
Bernard might have rebuilt the original 
after it had been destroyed by the 
Saracens, The good Father had wanted 
to create a refuge for the pilgrim who 
might have been lost crossing the moun- 
3 and this mission he entrusted to 


What is the story of these 
famous life savers of the 
frozen Alps? Where are 
they from, what is to hap- 
pen to them now that one 
has turned "outlaw"? 


the order which bore his name and 
which still carries out the task assigned 
to it by the Saint. 

Though generally considered founded 
in the year 962, this date is without 
doubt an error for we must keep in mind 
the fact that the pious monk of Mentone 
died in 1081. The existing documents 
of the Hospice attest that it must have 
been erected about 1037. 

The visitor to the Hospice of St. 
Bernard goes there not only in devout 
pilgrimage or with the curiosity of a 
tourist. He also goes to sce at close 
range—and to caress—the famous dogs 
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who save, when possible, the traveler 
lost in the storm or buried by the av- 
alanche. 

What is the origin of these provident 
animals, known also by the name St. 
Bernard? How and when were they 
brought to the Hospice? An interest- 
ing publication of the "Schwerzweischen 
St. Bernards Club,” as well as documents 
saved in the archives of the Hospice and 
placed at my disposition, enable me to 
answer these questions, 

The origin of the St, Bernard, which 
in Switzerland is considered the national 
dog and by certain persons is said to be 
of a divine race, has not yet been incon- 
testably shown. Certainly, this dog did 
not have its origin in Switzerland since 
they have never found in the excavations 
of this country, bones of dogs, while it 
is known that here, perhaps more than 
elsewhere, many are the fossils of other 
species of high paleontological value. 
And not even in other parts of Europe, 
is the St, Bernard coudcred to have ie 
origin. Instead its beginnings are to be 
found in Asia, Keller, in fact, in his 


The Dogs of Saint Bernard 
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masterly researches concerning the origin 
of ancient animals, observed that in 
ancient Assyria dog bones were dis- 
covered, The age of these bones go 
beyond 2,500 years and their skulls very 
much resemble those of the St, Bernard. 
The migrations of peoples brought this 
dog towards the West. From Greece 
the dog passed to Rome and following 
the Caesar's legions, came into Switzer- 
land, where perhaps having found a 
favorable environment, it could have 
preserved its original characteristics. That 
the breed may have maintained its purity 
for thousands of years is explained by 
the fact that the Swiss valleys lacking, 
in, the past, means of communication, 
the natural ‘selection exercised a ready 
influence in the conservation of the type 
and only occasionally was there an inter- 
mingling with the blood of other breeds. 

‘Mediaeval crests and helmet ornaments 
display figures which recall the St. Ber- 
nard, demonstrating how its breeding 
was spread for a long time, One owes 
to England, however, the merit of hav- 
ing spread towards the close of the first 
half of the last century the knowledge of 
these dogs and to have demonstrated 
their characteristics and their beauty. 
Around 1850, the English imported 
them on a vast scale, acquiring them in 
Vallese and in the Canton of Berne, In 
1863, in Cremonne, the St. Bernards 
were exhibited for the first time. It is 
certain that they then presented little 
uniformity of type because a standard 
had not yet been established. It is nec- 
essary to come to 1882 to note, with 
the founding of the first society for the 
breeding of St. Bernards, a real improve- 
ment of the breed, despite the differ- 
ences of views among the English dog- 
fanciers regarding the type to be pre- 
ferred. 

Switzerland, in view of the growth 
of the breeding in England and fearing 
that this animal might end by being 
Anglicized, founded the Swiss Kennel 
Club in 1883 and a little later estab- 
lished the standard of the breed. This 
clearly demonstrated that England had 
wandered far afield from the original 
type and in this way the St, Bernard 
soon lost all its one-time English renown. 

In Switzerland, instead, the big dog 
came to acquire importance of the first 
order. This importance spread also to 
the Tyrol, to Wurtemberg, to Baden and 
t France where are found magnificent 
specimens. 

The St. Bernard has a white mantle 
patched with yellow or, more rarely, 
yellow patched with white, He can have 
long or short hair but in the last stage 
of development the hair is of medium 
length and slightly wavy, not curly or 
kinky. The dog bred at the Great Pass 
is of the short hair type. 

In 1830 some Terranova blood was 


His may be a troubled future 


introduced in the dogs of the Hospice, 
but the resulting off-spring had to be 
eliminated because their long hair, over- 
loaded with snow, slowed up their prog- 
ress, 

Tt is not possible to tell precisely when 
the dogs arrived at the Hospice, and it 1s 
still less possible to tell when they began 
to be used to save travelers. There is 
no doubt that they ascended from the 
valley depths, as gifts to the Hospice 
from friends or admirers of the monks, 
who used them first as watch dogs and 
then, having noticed in them a marvelous 
sense of smell and that their sense of 
direction was extraor 
they trained them for 
travelers. 

Recent researches by the prior Erwin 
Ch. Lugor in the archives of the Hos- 
pice show that before the middle of the 
17th century, there were no dogs at the 
Pass because in the Acta Sanctorum of 
Father Rolando Viot, provost of the 
Order, which date from 1611 and which 
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describe the Hospice and tell of the serv- 
ices rendered by the monks in keeping 
the trails clear and in the rescue of 
travelers, there is no mention of dogs. 
In the year 1707, however, it is said that 
a dog was buried by an avalanche; but 
certainly the animals were bred only as 
watch dogs. 

‘The first document I was able to find 
at the Hospice that made note of the 
important function placed on the dogs 
raised there bears the date 1755, The 
author is J. Malet Dupan, who speaks 
of dogs who were rescuing travelers. 
Parcy Manning of Oxford relates in a 
book edited in 1910, that on August 
22, 1774, J. Bourrit wrote from St. 
Bernard: "Dogs of extraordinary size, 
employed to succour travelers, either by 
indicating to them the trail or by con- 
ducting them through the fog and the 
snow, have themselves also perished ;” 
that J. V. de Laborde and F. A. Je 
Zurlauben, in 1780, said of the monks 
at the Hospice: "They are accompanied 
by huge trained dogs, which are dedi- 
cated to the rescue of travelers, letting 
themselves be seized by those in plight 
and helping to pall them out of danger 
and then leading them in the direction 
of the Hospice. 

I could note other citations but these 
two suffice to prove that already in the 
second half of the 18th century the dogs, 
in cooperation with the monks, rendered 
a humanitarian service of the highest 
order, In little more than 200 years 
these admirable helpers of the monks of 
the St. Bernard have saved more than 
2,000 human lives and the list of vic- 
tims of duty is also long, as well among 
the monks as among the dogs. 

The St. Bernard sense the presence, 
even when the wind is not blowing, of 
a traveler buried under the snow at a 
distance of from 600 to 900 feet and if 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Commonwealth of Nations 


HE most radical and shaking re- 
volution of the post-war period 
was one whose occurrence was 
quite unspectacular and which, as far 
as the majority of the world’s inhabitants 
are concerned, has fulfilled itself almost 
without notice, Italian Fascism, German 
National Socialism, Russian Bolshevism 
have been movements of peoples who 
reacted resolutely against incipient de- 
composition, razed to the ground the 
existing edifice, so as to construct a new 
one. Although, departing from pro- 
foundly different principles and needs, 
and arriving at contrasting political re 
sults in accordance to the people, its 
history and cultural level, they have been 
essentially re-constructors and unitarians. 
Fascism, Nazism, Bolshevism have faced 
the world openly and loudly, unleashing 
discussion, enflaming passions, spre 
tremors of a new life. Albeit 4 
scribed to particular people, they are 
grandiose political phenomena that 
Struggle and fight against, always with 
increasing strength, the miscomprehen- 
sions of other peoples who laboriously 
alive ancient regimes, which sur- 
vived the World War, thus leaving them 
the illusion of an eternal stability. 
This revolution, more enveloy 


without a murmur involved 400 million 
inhabitants of diverse race and civiliza- 
tion, scattered throughout the world and 
washed by the shores of every sea. It is 
the revolution which has destroyed the 
atest empire of modern times, in or- 
Str to constitute a new organism whose 
especially contrived name is known but 
whose features are so indefinite that 
scholars and the very statesmen who 
created it are incapable of determining 
its contours and revealing its essence. 
State bran, motor center, absolute sov- 
ereignity over peoples and territories ol 
half the world! no longer exist in Eng- 
land, but rather a union of independent 
states, of almost equal rights and among 
which England, become Great Britaio, 
is only Number One, but does not count 
much more than the others; a union 
whose members now talk on equal terms 
with London, and who on occasion even 
talk and oppose themselves against Lon- 
don’s wishes, which cannot and must not 
object, The unity of the British Empire 
has vanished, at least in the internal 
relations of the various parts, and the 
process of disgregation, although hidden 
and very slow, is in full and irresistible 
development. ‘It will only be halted with 
difficulty; but integral British imperial- 
ists say that it will be impossible to ar- 
rest its development. 


ig Ben" Once Tolled the 
Time for the World's Fe 
thest - Flung, Closest - Knit 
Empire. But now the great 
clock atop the British Parlia- 
ment tolls the time for. . . 


by Arturo Belletti 


The World War did not spare Eng- 
land from internal social decomposition 
nor from the discontent of the Domin- 
ions and Colonies. Confusedly, the Eng- 
lish people felt the need for reforms in 
the relations between citizens and be- 
tween citizens and the State, and feared 


that the rights born of the war sacrifices 
of the Colonies would develop into 
movements for absolute independence, 
which sooner or later would lead to the 
dismemberment of the British Empire. 
The marvelous solidity of the Victorian 
organism was definitely shaken; Ireland, 
temporarily ending her traditional bloody 
revolt, snatched from England her liber- 
ty and quasi total independence; India 
was in grave turmoil; Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand clamour- 
ed for the rights of States emerging 
from infancy and guardianship; and a 
certain Dominion demonstrated an un- 
willingness to obey further orders from 
London. The dangerous postwar eco- 
nomic fever opened unknown horizons, 
lit fires of egoism and bent producers’ 
heads over commercial books in order to 
study there, the real or alleged exploita- 
tion of the Mother Country. Almost all 
the Dominions came to realize that they 
underwent different influences and ran 
different dangers than did England— 
the influence of the United States on 
Canada, the danger of Japan to Australia 
— others like South “Africa nourished 
ancient hatreds against London and passed 
decisively to the opposition. Instability, 
the destiny of peoples, assumed serious 
forms for the British Empire, threaten- 
ing to destroy the Victorian edifice. 
Voices from overseas imposed themselves 
or London. And it was in such an at- 
mosphere that the Imperial Conference 
of 1927 was called. 

There the silent revolution enfolded 
itself, transforming the British Empire 
into the Commonwealth of Nations, in 
which Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
are sovereign and independent nations, 
while India has already made long 
strides towards the conquest of the same 
rights. A Union which has a new 
Statute—the Statute of Westminister— 
whose rules, both in letter and spirit, are 
sufficiently vague to lend themselves to 
every interpretation, but which substan- 
tially have taken power from England 
and transferred it to other members. The 
English monarch is no longer “Sovereign 
of the United Kingdom and of the Do- 

inions across the seas” but singularly 
King of Great Britain, Canada, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Ireland and South 
Africa while the Imperial Crown of In- 
dia is being undermined by the conces- 
sions which London is gradually forced 
to grant to the great and extremely rich 
excolony, Every Dominion raises its 
own flag, has its own parliament and 
government, and has representatives in 
the principal foreign states who little by 
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little are assuming the prerogatives and 
the functions of real amt rs. When 
visiting a dominion, the King of Eng- 
lind becomes, as has been said, King of 
the State or the Commonwealth. He is 
received and surrounded by the sole 
authorities of the country, listens to and 
sanctions its laws—if they concern in- 
ternal affairs—and the Government of 
London has no right of representation or 
intervention, with the exception of the 
vague powers of the Imperial High 
Commissioner, who practically acts for 
the King, and who can only rarely and 
then with meager effect, try to oppose 
the decisions of the local government. 
When the then King Edward VIII 
visited Remy, France, to inaugurate a 
monument to fallen Canadians, not a 
single Englishman was officially present, 
and Edward—it was the only occasion 
that presented itself after the Imperial 
Conference of 1927—went and acted as 
the King of Canada, In the stormy days 
folowing the abdication of the same 
King Edward, the greatest anxieties- were 
felt for the possible opposition of the 
Dominions, "The Free Gate of Ireland 
enacted a law which did not recognize 
the new sovereign as King of Ireland 
which England, given the difficult mo- 
ment, could not oppose. The imprecision 
of the Statule of Westminister compels 
England to continual compromises, and 
the increasingly delicate relations between 


'm finding it harder and harder to keep you together, old boy." 


the dominions and especially between 
the old Mother Country and the ex-ter- 
ritories beyond the seas, caution London 
to prudence. A new Imperial Confer- 
ence was held in London, immediately 
after the Coronation of King George VI, 
although officially the reunion of the 
ministers from all the dominions was 
given the character of an informal meet- 
ing resulting from a common desire to 
render homage to the new Sovereign 
The undoubtable separatist tendency 
of the various parts of the British Em- 
pire is, for the present, not ‘to be con- 
fused with disgregation, The Dominions 
have conquered a wide independence, 
which they aspire to make complete, but 
only over a long period of time and 
with the least possible number of shocks. 
The final separation will have to come 
naturally, with no noise and disorder, as 
a logical and ineluctable necessity. The 
process can already be glimpsed, ‘The 
minions beyond the seas center and 
polarize their interests towards objectives 
that are particular to them and often in 
conflict with those of London, Mean- 
while, the Commonwealth tends to 
equalize the rights and duties of all of 
its members, which will in practice tran- 
slate itself into an increase of the author- 
ity and the wealth of the Dominions, 
and in a diminuition of the prestige and 
redominance of the Mother Country. 
en the rise of conflicting interests 


will be inevitable. It will be resolved 
by concessions on the part of England 
and with the conquest of full liberty by 
the dominions. Fatally, the day will rise 
on which the Dominions will also feel 
the weight of their only spiritual tie 
with England and will act by themselves, 
even against the Mother Country. A day 
still distant, but already marked on the 
calendars of peoples. The examples of 
the Spanish states of South America will 
repeat themselves, the phenomenon of 
the United States will be reproduced, 
and England will become a State like 
many others which in history have ful 
filled magnificent enterprises, created 
empires, enlarged too much, only to 
decay and re-enter into the shades and 
mediocrity, exhausted by the effort and 
stripped of their vital forces. A distant 
day, but not very far, 

It is a natural phenomenon, whose 
shythm is accelerated by the greed for 
power and by the blind preoccupation to 
preserve the conquest, even when it be 
comes a weight. The colossal colonial 
expansion of England, prepared in the 
centuries, but realized ‘hardly more than 
a hundred years ago, has not been of an 
ethnic or demographic nature, but ex- 
clusively commercial, It was commerce 
that opened the way to Empire, arms in- 
tervened later, only to give a definite 
political body to the commercial con- 
quest. England has never emigrated in 
mass to occupy a territory. It was com- 
merce that sent her pioneers, who attract- 
ed other emigrants, fired by the pos 
sibility of enrichment. The State inter- 
vened when the ground was well plough- 
ed and showed what fruit it could bear. 
Nuclei multiplied and drew other nuclei, 
establishing themselves on the territory 
and on the necks of the indigenous po- 
Pulations, disciplining but exploiting 
them, granting them a few benefits but 
enslaving them without any spiritual 
contact, without mixing, without altering 
the relationship of conqueror and con- 
queted. The colony enriched the Mother 
Country while at the same time it de- 
nuded her, It extended trade, multiplied 
money, increased the power and prestige 
of England, and meanwhile sucked her 
most vital and enduring forces. The 
profitable but rough adventure of the 

jioneer was reserved for the strongest, 

dest, active and most unprejudiced 
men. ‘England gave them generously, 
but lost them, Her best energies em- 
igeated to distant places, founded co- 
lonies, constructed an empire, but did 
not return, The weak, exhausted, me- 
diocre, remained at home, contenting 
themselves with the small’ but certain 
monthly gain, satisfied, to enjoy the be 
nefits of the labor of those far away; 
they abandoned work in the fields. 
sought governmental posts and speculated 

(Continued on page 29) 
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MARIA GAMBARELLI 


Gamby Is Italy’s Sweetheart Now— 


LONG the streets of Rome huge, 
blue-painted signs announce: “Gam- 
barelli, the celebrated American 

dancer.” Nothing else. 

Under the great, olden trees of the 
Via Villa Massimo, where she lives, the 
afternoon sunlight is glimmering through 
the branches, The home of the diva 
nestles against a hillside and in front of 
it rambles a lovely garden, through 
which wind gravel paths. A servant and 
a beautiful ae are running. The dog 

that magnificent animal, “Alaska,” 
which we have seen in the ‘Technicolor 
film, “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 

A Diva lives here. And it is she who 
now comes to meet us. Her forehead is 
serene yet speaks of a strong will. Her 
face is delicate and alive, and her blue 
eyes sparkling ; especially when she speaks 
Of ber att. flor tire i simplicity elf 
her figure as harmonious as a statuette 
of porcelain. We look at her. We ques- 
tion her. Her story is as unadorned as 


AN INTERVIEW IN ROME BY 
Lydia De Liguoro 


the serenity which is apparent in each of 
her expressions 

Born in Trieste, La Gambarelli typifies 
her family by the innate distinction of 
her manners. When little Maria was 
only four years old, her family, forced 
by business adversities, emigrated to 
‘America, where her father, with the 
founding of the well-known wine firm 
of Gambarelli and Davitto, soon made 
his mark in the new world 

“How did I choose my career? It was 
my mother,” says the Diva, And, as 
she speaks of her mother, a new note of 
tenderness crosses her face, Tt was her 
mother, a lover of music and the dance, 
who first sensed the genius of ‘her child 
and who wore down the resistance of re- 
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latives for the dangerous career of the 
stage. ‘Thus Maria Gamby, as she is 
called in New York, entered the Metro- 
politan under the guidance of the Italian 
maestro Cavalazzi when she was but eight 
years old—although the usual age is 
from twelve to fourteen 

It is necessary to note that at five lit- 
tle Maria had been placed at the piano 
and that she had hardly begun to study 
the classics when she deserted the key 
board in order to follow the rhythm in 
steps and graceful movements. This feel 
ing for the dance is as much a gift of 
God as any other feeling for Art. 

You wish to be a dancer, fine,” her 
mother had said, “but if you do you must 
become someone.” And then her mother 
proceeded to help her reach the top, 
assisting when possible and ever spurring 
her on. Pavlova was her first teacher, 
then the maestro Albertieri, then the 
great Cecchetti; but her real teacher was 
always her mother, who, remaining in her 
soul Italian, knew how to infuse into her 
child a love for Art. 

After two years of dancing as a soloist, 
Maria, at thirteen, was at the Hippo- 
drome with Pavlova, at fourteen she 
scintillated as the premiere danseuse at 
Roxy's, then to Radio City, and then to 
Hollywood where she appeared in various 
filma. Finally, she tetamed to New 
York as the premiere ballerina of the 
Metropolitan, 

She tells her story smoothly and in a 
friendly spirit. One listens to La Gam- 
barelli, who speaks Italian well, with 2 
growing understanding and with the joy 
of discovering someone in this lazy and 
confused world who still believes in the 
merit of work. ‘The Diva says: 

To see Italy, to visit every comer of 
it, to live, to dance among our people— 
this has always been my constant dream.” 

The dream has been realized, In. 
February of this year the steamer “Rex” 
brought her to Italy from faraway Amer- 
ica, where in Washington before her de- 
parture, the Italian ambassador gave a 
reception in her honor. However, now 
that we have seen and heard her we can 
say that in Italy La Gambarelli was 
Known for some time. Indeed, we re- 
member having seen her in the leading 
role of many American films. 

For that reason the Istituto Cinemato- 
grafico Italiano, which has always been in 
the foreground of Italian production, has 
called on La Gambarelli to help produce 
a great movie in two versions, Italian and 
English, certain that the art of the cele- 
brated dancer would place her among 
Italy's celebrated cinema stars, 
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ANGE 


From these shores to Italy went Hollywood's fair 

premiere of the dance; from Italy to America has 

come the fair favorite of Italian films—Truly, a 
fair exchange of the fair. 


‘ALF-HIDDEN behind heaps of 
F | luggage of all sizes and shapes, 

Italy's leading cinema star was 
being interviewed by New York's news 
hounds, She had just disembarked from 
the liner Rex and was that evening tak- 
ing off for Hollywood. Tall and viva- 
cious, the Italian blonde met all ques- 
tions in a pleasant and lively manner. 
That is, all but one which each inter- 
viewer could not help but ask, the re- 
semblance being so great. 

“You resemble Marlene 
don't you?” they all asked. 

At this observation her pleasant man- 
ner changed into one of annoyance. 
With a firm voice, and obviously piqued 
she replied: 

“I am Miranda, Miss Dietrich is un- 
doubtedly a very great artist. However, 
I intend to maintain my artistic persona- 
lity as it is and not copy that of another. 

Without a doubt, she was justified in 
her annoyance, Isa’ Miranda is a movie 
star in her own right and our query con- 
cerning Miss Dietrich seemed to infer 
that she was hoping to achieve fame in 
Hollywood through her resemblance to 
the glamorous Marlene. Certainly, Para- 
mount Pictures must have faith in the 
Italian actress for though she arrived in 
America during the first week of Sep- 
tember, she is already at work starring 
opposite Fred McMurray in the “Lady of 
the Tropics.” 

Miss Miranda's spectacular rise to the 
top in the Italian movie world is almost 
as spectacular as the rise of the small- 
town girl in “A Star Is Born.” Four 
years ago she was a private secretary, in 
charge of the office of a large publish- 
ing firm, and it is said, she was a good 
secretary who could type 100 words a 
minute, Then she decided to enter a 
movie talent contest. She won and her 
carcer was launched. 

The first drama in which she took 
part was Pirandello's “Questa sera si re- 
cita a soggetto” given by the Academy 
of Dramatic Art at the Teatro Filodram- 
matici in Milan in February of 1933. 
This debut was immediately succeeded 
by a part in the cinema world. Her suc- 
cess was assured by her fine bit of acting 
in the film “La signora di tutti.” She 


Dietrich, 


AN INTERVIEW IN NEW YORK BY 
Marguerite Amendola 


was then rewarded with the leading role 
in “Come le foglie” and “Passaporto 
rosso.” Her fame soon spread all over 
the continent. 

Under the direction of Kosterlitz she 
interpreted in Vienna the Italian version 
of “Diario di una donna amata.” Three 
months later she appeared both in Italian 
and German, in the principal role in 
“Una donna tra due Mondi.” She was 
then placed under contract to a movin, 
picture company in Monaco and playe 
with Beniamino Gigli in "Sinfonie di 
cuori” which has made the rounds of 
all the moving picture houses of Eu- 
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rope. Her latest successes in Italy have 
been “Fu Mattia Pascal” and “Scipione 
T'Africano.” 

Already established as il Duce's fa- 
vorite film star, Miss Miranda's fame 
in Italy shot even higher with the re- 
cent premiere of the latter picture. She 
did not directly know about this, how- 
ever, for she embarked for America on 
the eve of her biggest picture's opening 
night. Asked if she knew how great had 
been the reception to the picture, she 
said: 

“I know only that it was a well-made 
picture into which a great deal of time 
and money was put but I do not know 
how the Italian people liked it.” 

Armed with such experience and a 
knowledge of French, German, English 
and naturally Italian and inspired by 
dream and hopes, Isa Miranda has gone 
to Hollywood. 

Just how long the Italian actress will 
remain in Hollywood is as much a 
mystery to her as to all concerned. That 
she has the beauty, the experience and 
the talents necessary to Hollywood suc- 
cess goes almost without saying. But 
the strong possibility exists of her re- 
turning to Italy after she has done sev. 
eral pictures here. After all, with Mus- 
solini attempting to make Rome the 
movie capitol of the world, it seems 
hardly logical he will allow his leading 
cinema star to remain in another country 


—While Isa Woos Our Uncle Sam 


ISA MIRANDA 
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AFTER ROOSEVELT- 


New Deal, Old Deal or Rough Deal - The Greatest Political 
Show on Earth Is Now Massing For the Next Performance. 


U can hear the next band coming 
far down the line. Tt isn't in sight 
yet and you needn't stand on tip- 

toe because everything you see from this 
distance is going to be blurred, And 
besides, the New Deal section of this 
political circus—the greatest show on 
earth—is still before you. 

But if you're as curious as the next 
fellow, and you probably are, maybe 
you'll want to forget about the Big 
Donkey and its smiling mahout, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, for just a little while and 
see what's doing off in the distance. 
Down where the Presidential candidates 
are forming ranks for 1940, to be ex- 
plicit. 

There are a lot of them, but that's 
natural, And there's quite a lot of shov- 
ing around now as they bustle and press 
for first position after the Rooseveltian 
New Deal passes on into the limbo from 
which no circus—no matter how good— 
ever returns. 

‘OF course, there's always the chance 
that the President, finding the crowds 
appreciative and being a ‘crowd-pleaser 
at heart, may simply decide to stop where 

ad of 


he is and keep his place at the 
the parade. 

fe may want to run for a third term 
in 1940, 

‘That won't be so fortunate for the 
boys in the New Deal section who'd like 
to step up and take his place. And it's 
going to make the Republicans and 
Progressives so mad they'll come shovin, 
through from behind to make a real 
donneybrook of the '40 demonstration, 

No telling who'll win in a case like 
that, 

But, just at present, it doesn’t seem as 
if the President will want to halt the 

arade after having been in front for so 
long. He'll have a heart, to coin a 

hhrase, and move on to let someone else 
ask in the choice position out in front. 

‘Assuming he does, the New Deal sec- 
tion will be the first to move up. It’ 
the bunch, after all, that put the Presi 
dent where he is and the struggling to 
be his successor will be terrific. It already 
is, in fact, 

Well, let's see. Who is there? 

You can see the tousled mane of Sen- 
stor Bob LaFollette—young Bob, son of 


by John Hohenberg 


the mightiest old Roman of them all. 
‘And there's Hank Wallace, the farmers’ 
friend, trying to untangle himself from 
the farm machinery in the Department of 
Agriculture. And bald-headed Jim Farley, 
the prophet to end all prophets, taking 
off his star-gazer's hat and tossing it in 
the ring for the New York Governership 
of 1938—always a forerunner to an at- 
tempt on the Presidency. 

es, and there's Charley West, the 
Rooseveltian No. 1 errand boy to Con- 
ress who is growing up so fast he's 
Beginning to bawl for that big stick of 
candy, the Governorship of Ohio. And 
John Garner, the shrewdest poker player 
in all Texas, who would rather be Win- 
tergreen than Throttlebottom but must, 
perforce, be content to play Throttle- 
bottom for the present, And George H. 
Earle, the young Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

There are others—virtually every 
Democratic Governor. They all want, 
even if some of ‘em are a little modest 
about it. 

Henry Clay may have said he'd rather 
be right than President but Henry is 
mouldering these many years. The new 
crop of statesmen, even the backwoods 
Governors with the backwoods haircuts, 
would just rather be President. 


Well, what are the possibilities? 

It has become known, in 2 roundabout 
way, that the President may be favoring 
Senator LaFollette as his successor. There 
was no real substance to this, of course. 
Just a Monday morning story on a partic- 
ularly dull Monday morning—but it 
made excellent reading. 

Such a choice would, of necessity, 
mean that the President has decided to 
take into his fold all the Republican 
Progressives—from the La Follettes and 
Uncle George Norris right down to ram- 
bunctious Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor 
of New York—who have been with him 
anyway all these years, 

‘A LaFollette for President boom, with 
the President behind it, would make the 
coalition official 

It would mean the Democratic party 
no longer is interested in Al Smith, and 
his brown derby; in Carter Glass and 
Harry Flood Byrd, the gentlemen from 
Virginia; in Senator Burt Wheeler of 
Montana and all the others in the pro- 
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cessional that opposed the Roosevelt 
Supreme Court program. 

They would, presumably, be allowed 
to drift over to the Republican section 
of the parade without protest. 

And that brings up the question of 
John L. Lewis, the first Shakespearean 
‘scholar among politics of his time; and 
of the aforementioned Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, Norris and the rest, not for- 
getting the acrobatic Maury Maverick, 
from Texas. 

There are some who insist the beetle- 
browed Lewis, of the greying mane, is 
hearing the clash of ‘the Presidential 
cymbals and may, with his C. I. O., be 
powerful enough to start a third party. 
A so-called Rough Deal, as the more 
affluent would call it, with a plunging 
steer as the symbol to go with the Demo- 
cratic donkey and the Republican elephant 
in the parade’s animal secon, 

If Lewis is harboring Presidential am- 
bitions, he has told no one about it. In 
fact, his C.1.0, adherents merely toss 
off’ stories of that kind as derogatory 
propaganda and go ahead with their or- 
ganizing. They believe he is more in- 
terested in succeeding against Henry Ford 
than with Roosevelt. 

Certainly, if the President lets the con- 
servative Democrats go and embraces the 
Progressive Republicans in his own ranks, 
Lewis will be among those included in 
the amalgamation. 

John Llewellyn Lewis may not be able 
to‘get along with Roosevelt at the mo- 
ment, as witness his crack about that 
mysterious somebody who supped in 
labor's house and then cursed labor and 
labor's enemies with impartiality, but 
Lewis can't get along without Roosevelt. 

His wing of the labor movement, it is 
certain, will do nothing to hinder the 
election of a liberal President in 1940. 
If that man happens to be Lewis, so 
much the better for John Llewellyn. If 
not, the chief of the C.1.0. will be 
found marching in the ranks—so it would 
seem now, 

‘And that brings us to the Republican 
section of the parade where, just at pres- 
ent, it would appear there is a dearth 
of Presidential timber. 

But wait! 

Let's look around awhile and see who's 
in hiding. The one definite figure mak- 
ing ready to join the seckers after the 
Presidency is Michigan's Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, who decided he'd rather 
be right than vice president in 1936 and 
escaped unscathed from the Landon de- 
bacle. 

Yes, there is Vandenberg—and there's 
no doubt he is the front-runner for the 
Republican 1940 Presidential nomination. 
But this is only 1937 and three years is 
a long time to stay out in front, political 
circuses being what they are. 

Who else? 

Well, there's young and powerful 


WEN DEAL Teny 


The Senator from Michigan Is 
Taking a Peep—Just in Case. 


Senator George Norris is part of the 
show—How about '40? 


Loe. 


Let's not forget the acrobatic Maury 
Maverick—His is the rodeo touch. 
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Styles Bridges from the mountains of 
New Hampshire—a man with an envi- 
able record and a gift for geting along 
with people. He was the Governor ol 
his State before going to the Senate and 
in the Senate he has acquitted himself 
with distinction, 

Put Styles right in there. And don’t 
worry about his first name, which really 
is Henry—Henry Styles Bridges—only he 
doesn’t like three names, particularly, and 
doesn’t care much for abbreviating the 
first name to an H. You'll hear more 
of his 

You'll hear more, too, of the Republi- 
can who is nominated for Governor of 
New York in 1938, with a disunited 
Democracy in the State ,there is a good 
chance of Republican success there. A 
Republican Governor of New York, in 
this troubled era, obviously would ‘im- 
mediately become Republican Presidential 
timber for 1940. 

Two of the governors, politically po. 
tent at present, are standouts for the 
honor of wearing the Rooseveltian toga. 

First, by all odds, is Governor Frank 
Murphy of Michigan, who has such a 
notable record as a labor conciliator. It 
was Murphy who stood pat in the Gen 
eral Motors strike that overnight turned 
Detroit into the C. I. O. capitol of the 
country. It was Murphy, too, who ef. 
fected a settlement with honor for all. 
He was in the Philippines serving as 
Governor General at a munificent salary 
when the chance came to return to Mi- 
chigan, He did so, for one reason, the 
Presidency. Why else would he have 
returned to fight for election as Gov- 
eror of Michigan at a $10,000 yearly 
salary when he had the ease and comfort 
of virtually a sinecure in the Philip- 
pines? 

Governor George H. Earle, of Penn- 
sylvania, is the other aspirant for the 
Democratic presidential nomination of 
1940, A wealthy man, owner of an in- 
terest in a New York newspaper, and 
a member of the socially elect, Earle 
has changed from Republican to Demo- 
crat and has become a leading advocate 
of Roosevelt's campaign to help the 
underpriviledged “one-third”, However 
badly he handled the “little steel” strike, 
he is still a figure not to be overlooked 
for 1940. 

‘And that’s the situation down the 
strect where the parade is forming for 
that turbulent spectacle three years hence. 
As we cautioned, at the beginning, it's 
still too far away to see distinctly but 
certain sharp outlines are beginning to 
emerge, 
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The LEGION 


ís still 


MARCHING ON 


N ideal, to live in the hearts of a 

million men for twenty years, can 

be no ordinary thing. Were it a 
petty thought it could never draw a mil- 
lion men. 

Were it an unworthy thing it could not 
hold those men through the active span 
of a generation. 

The American Legion has a million 
men. 

It has held them from 1919, when they 
were in their active, impetuous, fighting 
age of youth and young manhood until 
today, when they are a little more settled, 
a little less active physically, and many 
times more influential in their cities, 
towns and hamlets than they were twenty 
years ago. 

It wul hold them as long as they live, 
as long as they breathe, as long as the 
fires of patriotism burn within them and 
as long as their eyes brighten when THE 
FLAG goes by. 

When they are all dead and gone it 
will still hold their sons, boys who have 
never heard a shot fired in anger, but 
who have been reared to an idea that 
would count facing bullets as no hard- 
ship at all compared to loss of National 
Tradition and National Integrity. 

Other cities of the United States know 
the American Legion far better than 
does New York. Eightcen times the 
National Convention of the Legion has 
been held in other cities. Now, as this 
edition of ATLANTICA goes to press, 
New York is being host to the “most 
powerful, the most democratic national 
organization of veterans in all the World. 

New York will come to know the 
American Legion well, to understand it 
as New York has never understood it be- 
fore, And New York will be the bet- 
ter for the knowledge. 

Let's look at this Legion, take it apart, 
see what makes it tick, Let's see why 
it is that the Legion, not in politics, not 
political still wields a power sufficient to 
Cause two separate sessions of Congress 
to override the vetoes of two Presidents, 
though those Presidents were sent to the 
White House by overwhelming majori- 


ties of the popular vote. Let's see why 
subversive movements willing enough to 
approach politicians and less militant 
groups with plans of organization against 
the American idea of Government, have 
never yet proposed such methods to the 
Legi t's start first with the mem- 


There are, in the Legion, men whose 
arents came from forty-two foreign 
lends, men whose parents spoke 54 lan- 

guages and dialects, But in the Legion 
there is no single member who is an 
Italian-American, a French-American, an 
Austrian-American, a British-American. 
All are AMERICANS, without a hyphen. 
They have to be, because they are, one 
and all, men who fought for the United 
States in time of war, took the irrevoc- 
able oath to defend unto death the Fl 
of the United States, the Constitution ol 
the United States and the form of gov- 
ernment that stands throughout the world 
for free speech, right of free assembly, 
right of rule by majority—the component 
parts of Liberty. 

‘Men of Italian blood, men of the blood 
of every nation in the world, have mem- 
bership in the American Legion. But to- 
day that blood is American blood. Their 
sons inherit that thought. Their sons 
will carry that thought through their 
generation and give it to their sons. 

The Legion does not oppose other 
forms of government than that of the 
United States. But the Legionaire does 
demand that advocates of other forms of 
government refrain from attempts to 
change the American form of government 
by other means than the ballot, and 
through the means provided in the Amer 
ican form of government to legally effect 
a change. 

The Legionaire does not claim the 
right of America to proselyte, and to at- 
tempt to spread the American form of 
Government to Communist Russia, to 
Fascist Italy, to Nazi Germany. By that 
same token the Legionaire does not re- 
cognize the right of propagandists and 
secret agents of any other land to seek 
by secret means to undermine the Amer- 
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ican form of Government and institute 
some other form. 

The Legionaire does not countenance 
activities of secret, semi-secret or open 
societies or organizations whose purpose 
is to arouse racial, class or religious 
hatreds in the United States and set one 
race, one class or one religion against 
another. 

‘America, the Legionaire believes, is 
great and powerful today, because secret 
police, religious or racial or political op- 
pression and persecution are not recog- 
nized in the American form of Govern- 
ment. The Legionaire believes that the 
men from other lands, who come to the 
United States to escape oppression and 
persecution’ in his native land, should be 
and will be welcomed. But the Legionaire 
believes that if such a man becomes dis- 
satisfied with the United States which of- 


fered him sanctuary, if he finds that con- 
ditions were not exactly what he ex- 
pected, that he should do one of two 
things. 

Either he should, after becoming a cit- 
izen, work to effect a change by the law 
of the land, by ballot instead of bullet, 
or leave the United States, and go back 
te the land from which he fled in the 
first place, or to another. 

The Legionaire does not claim that 
there are no abuses of the American ideal 
and the American form of Government, 
within the United States, and by Ameri- 
cans. But the Legionaire does believe 
that the remedy is best accomplished by 
publicizing the abuse, and then retiring 
to private life the public officials who 
made that abuse possible. 
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The Legionaire, as a Legionaire, does 
not campaign, politically, against any in- 
dividual, or for him, But the Legionaire 
is also a citizen, and a voter. He has a 
wife, a mother, a family, which votes. 


Here are the boys of ‘17 
marching down New York's 
Fifth Ave., before embark- 
ing for overseas 


He has friends in other veterans organi- 
zations, who vote. His Legion-inspired 
ideals cut the pattern—the politician who 
would have his support must fit it. His 
strength, politically, with that of his wife, 
his family and his friends, is not less 
than ten million in the United States to- 
day. He does not always exercise that 
voting power. But on an issue, such as 
Americanism against any other “ism,” the 
Legion and the Legionaire is a unit. 

‘That's the Legionaire, the individual of 
the American Legion. 

Now let's look at the organization. 

It is organized by departments, in each 
state and territory of the United States. 
Each state is divided into districts, and 
each district into Posts. Each post has 
its commander and subordinate officers. 
Each post elects its delegates to the: dis- 
trict and state conventions, and to the 
National conventions, The individual 
member, to be eligible, must have 


answered the Call to Colors between 
April 6, 1917 and November 11, 1918. 
He may have served with the combat di 
sions on foreign soil, or with the divi- 
sions that never left the United States. 
He may have served in the Navy, the 
Marines, the Air Comps. Where he 
served does not count—but he must have 
taken the Defense Oath, and served. He 
may have been a private, a cook, a horse- 
shoer—or a general. ‘Rank does not 
count—if he served. 

Rooted in the home district—on farm, 
in town, in office, tactory or shop—the 
men who come to State and National con- 
ventions of the Legion bring the trend 
of opinion, the thought of every part of 
the land to convention city. The del- 
egate brings with him the story of labor 
differences, of economic situations, of the 
growth of subversive groups. These re- 
ports crystalize first in the district, and 
then in the state conventions. When they 
reach the national conventions they rep- 
resent definite movements, 

The Legion does not participate in dis- 
putes within the ranks of labor, nor does 
it take part in disputes between labor and 
capital. But the Legion has, and does, 
and will take definite stands against un- 
‘American procedure by labor factions, by 
labor as a whole or by capital as a whole. 

The Legion does not attempt to dic- 
tate, or oppose, or foster, national or 
state policies of government unless they 
come under one of three main headings. 
‘They a 

National Defense. 

Americanism: 

Care of the wounded, the disabled and 
their dependents. 

Under National Defense, the Legion 
has, and does, and will demand that the 
Navy be maintained at a strength equal 
to that of any Navy in the World, be- 
cause the Navy is the first line of de- 
fense. The Legion has, and does, and 
will demand that the land forces be 
maintained at a sufficient strength, and 
at an efficiency unequaled anywhere, 
with trained reserves and a national 
mobilization of man power to quickly 
expand the professional forces in tine of 
war. The Legion has, and does, and will 
demand that American military aviation 
be unsurpassed by any nation in the 
world. It demands a constant and never- 
ending training of pilots, a constant and 
never-ending addition to pursuit, combat, 


It will hold them as long as they live, as long as they 
breathe, as long as the fires of patriotism burn within 
them and as long as their eyes brighten when THE 
FLAG goes by—That is the American Legion. 
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observation, photographic, bombing and 
transport planes to replace old types of 
planes with newer and more efficient 
types as they are developed. The Legion 
has, and does and will demand that, in 
time of war, all man-power, between the 
ages of 18 and 45, be mobilized, with 
those fit for military service going to the 
armed forces and those fitted for indus- 
trial work to the jobs of making muni- 
tions, building ships, and arms—all un- 
der discipline and all paid on the same 
basis. ‘The Legion has, and does, and 
will demand that capital, and industry be 
similarly mobilized, disciplined and put 
to work for National Defense. 

The Legion has, and does, and will 
demand that in time of war, in defense 
of the nation, that the United States be 
a totalitarian state, working all for one 
and one for all, with profits and per- 
sonal gain put aside for the good of the 
State and the winning of the war quickly 
as possible and with graft and red tape 
eliminated. 

In its Americanism program the Le- 
gion has, and does, and will fight dis- 
Semination of subversive propaganda in 
the schools, in publications, and through 
any other channels which tend to warp 
young minds, in the impressionable and 
indecisive stages, away from American 
thought and ideals. The Legion d's- 
courages movements which place the Old 
Country ABOVE the Adopted Country, 
but does not oppose appreciation and 
reverence for the Art, the Culture, and 
the progress of other lands. ‘The Legion 
urges newcomers to Eini acquire the 
language of the United States, knowledge 
of the American method of government, 
and citizenship in the United States 

Tn its program for care of the wounded 
and disabled of the World War, the Le- 
gion has, and does and will demand that 
the Government for which they fought 
furnish hospitalization, financial aid and 
care for those who incurred physical in- 
capacity while fighting for the country. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“HIS way, Son. This way.” Four hands, two of them 
strong and bony, and two of them small and soft, were 
tugging at the small fishing boat, trying to pull it out 

of the frothy sea, The young boy pulled and pushed with all 

the strength of his body. Every so often he had to pull his 
bare feet out of the slippery white sand, as they sank deeper 
and deeper. When he did so the boat’ was pulled with the 
same force by only the two strong hands on it. Tullio watched 
for a moment, with his two hands dangling at his sides, then 
with more vigor he tugged at the boat. 

“There! It's in,” said Tullio's father, when the boat was 
well upon the beach! He was breathing deeply. The sun was 
drawing in its golden light along a shimmering magic path on 


the green sea, and the man stood there watching the fantastic 
lay of light. He was a simple and patriarchal looking man, 
From his wide shoulders bung a loose fitting cost. Hia short 


beard and his hair were silvered with grey but there was some- 
thing forever youthful in the expression of his soft dark eyes. 
He changed his attention from the western sky to his son, 
whose eyes were so like his own, The boy was trying to lift 
the grey bag that was laden with the results of their fishing 
tri 

Peters, Son, let me take that out,” said the man as he lifted 
out the bag. “You can help carty it. Take one end and I'll 
take the other, Now. Is it heavy?” 

“No, Father,” Tullio answered firmly. 

They walked along the pebbled beach toward the white 
buildings of the town nestled in the greenness. 

A tall man dressed in the dark uniform of an officer came 
striding toward the father and son, Both of them fixed their 
attention on him. It was an unusual thing to see an Italian 
officer on this island of the Mediterranean, The officer, with 
an immobile countenance, by without noticing them, and 
as he did both of them turned and gazed after him. Tullio 
spoke excitedly, 

“Father, when I grow to be a man—" He looked up at his 
father's face and forgot what he was going to say. He had 
never seen such an expression on his father's face. He could 
not understand or explain its infinite joy. He held his head 
high and his eyes were sparkling. At that moment a ray of 
the fading sunlight played about his features. His face was 
aglow with the golden light and a strange inner joy 

"Tullio, Taiko,” he called in a husky voice. Ele was still 
watching the retreating figure of the officer, and he spoke 
without turning his head. “Do you see the uniform and the 
yellow boots—the yellow boots on the officer? When you are 
a man you will have such a pair of boots—soft yellow leather 
boots, You will be an officer like that. You will make me 
proud, Tulli 

Tullio was filled with the greatness of the picture of him- 
self in yellow boots. 

"Yes, Father, I shall be an officer and I'll lead many sol- 
diers, and T'll fight, and TII—" 

The father's musings were broken. He had forgotten Tul- 
lio was there, and he laughed aloud when he heard of all that 
Tullio planned to do, and he put his arm around the child. 

"You're very young, Son, and it will be years before all 
this happens.” 
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“Yes, Father, but I will grow up as you did, and I will be 
an officer and have yellow boots.” 

They went on, and as they walked along the father's form 
was very straight and lithe. Tullio had to run to keep up with 
long strides. 

soe 

For two long weeks the Italian mountain battery had been 
trudging along the endless hills of Macedonia, The round 
brown hills were broken here and there by settlements of 
shepherds, Windowless houses, built of stone and mud, with 
straw roofs, were perched on the tops of the hills. Down in 
the valley the oriental shepherds could be seen with their flocks 
of sheep. These pastoral people had nothing to do with the 
war about them, were shut in a world of their own and 
the actions of the soldiers did not interfere with their farming, 
and their praying to Allah around their needle shaped minarets, 
when the sun went down in the turquoise sky. On the days 
when the sun shone, there was a cheerful atmosphere about 
the long human procession, but tonight it was raining. It had 
been raining continually for two dreary days. Rain and mud— 
fain end mod—increasiag the difficatics of the thousands of 
feet pushing forward in the roads that became deep canals of 


He gazed at the body of Civali, lying in a P 
on the floor. He was filled with a sense of horrible unreality. 
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mud. The clanking of the chains on the feet of the mules, the 
grinding of the many canons, and the occasional neighing of 
2 horse, broke the monotonous regularity of the marching steps 
and the beating rain. 

Now and then, out of the gloomy silence a soldier shouted, 
“Avanti—Avanti, Su—su,” as he frantically pulled and helped 
a fallen mule out of the thick mud. With mishaps increasing 
and feet plodding endlessly, the coiling line crept on. 

Tenente Tullio Marchei, with the muscles of his bronze 
face tightly drawn, took each step onward with determination. 
It was by force of will that he kept on the march. If he could 
he would have fallen down completely exhausted. His atten- 
dant, Civalli, walked beside him with his boyish head wearily 
bent forward, The young boy had spent his twenty years in 
a peaceful peasant town of Italy, and the hardships and cruelties 
of the war had fixed a sadness on his face which was strange 
to youth, 

‘The army plodded on in the relentless rain for another 
long hour, and at the command, "Alto—cannoni a terra,” the 
arms were deposited. In a brief time, with commands and 
shouts flying about, the soldiers stretched the hundreds of tents 
over the ground. ‘The much needed command for repose was 
given, and even those who were too weary and excited to sleep 
were squatting under the wedge-shaped tents. 

Civalli was patiently holding open the flap of the tent he 
had just prepared when Tenente Marchei and Tenente Jan- 
nuzzi entered, 

“Cigarettes, Civalli,” demanded Tenente Marchei brusquely. 

Givalli submissively came into the tent. “The cigarettes are 
wet, Tenente," he answered. 

““Accidenti,—all right, get out of here. What good are you? 
Couldn't you have put them somewhere to keep them dry?” 

“But Signor Tenente, I—” began the confused attendant. 

“Oh, stop talking and leave us.” Marchei dropped on the 
cot next to Jannuzzi, “Cigarettes wet, mud, rain—what sort 
of life is thi 

“Be calm, Marchei, Why grumble? You ought to be 
thankful we got here without an attack, and here you are 
grumbling to your attendant about wet cigarettes. Just take 
things easy like I do. You're tired. You'll feel better in the 


Marchei laughed. “Sure I'll feel better, after sleeping un- 
der this woolly blanket.” He pulled at the thin covering of the 
cot, "Two hours sleep and then action again.” 
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Tenente Jannuzzi rose, “You'll sleep well, I'm sure. 
Dream of the sunny skies in Italy.” 

“Yes;—God knows if we'll ever see them again, so now 
we had better dream about them,” 

Tenente Jannuzzi went out in the rain and the dark night. 

“Civalli,"—called Tenente Marchei, The attendant ap- 
peared instantly at the opening of the tent. 

“Come in, come in, Civalli,” he encouraged, Civalli slowly 
came into the tent, He moved cautiously. He was afraid of 
the changing moods of his superior. 

“Si, Signor," he said respectfully. 

“I have two hours to sleep, Civalli, and then 1 want you 
to wake me, do you understand?” 

"Si, Signor—at seven I shall wake you. Is that all?” 

"No—stop being so melancholy and let me see you smile. 
Are you still thinking of the wet cigarettes?” 

“Si—no—ah, you are joking with me. 
two hours to sleep, Tenente,—good night.” 

“Good night, Civalli,” cheerfully answered Marche, 

He stretched’ out on his cot, and his muscles ached more 
when he was lying down, Everything was damp. He tossed 
restlessly from side to side and then lay still. 

“Amni in pugno, armi in pugno,” reminded the guard 
Patrolling outside. 

“Accidenti,” uttered Marchei in irritation, “I am about 
to fall asleep and they warn me to be ready to use my gun. 
Here—" he took his gun from his belt and folded it in his 
arms—"T'll sleep with it.” 

It was seven in the morning, Civalli stood outside of 
Tenente Marchei’s tent. He was nervously rubbing his hands 
together. 

“Signor Tenente—Signor Tenente,” he called repeatedly, 
but received no snewer, “He looked s¢ the watch oa his wrid 
and became alarmed when he found that it was after seven. 
With nervous timidity he lifted the flap of the tent. His su- 
perior was lying on the bed motionless. Civalli crept near him 
and called loudly. Tenente Marchei stirred, and turned his 
shoulder toward his attendant. 

“Signor Tenente, it is past seven. Your coffee is cold.” 
Imbecile—don't disturb me," muttered Marchei, 
‘But you told me two hours ago to wake you. 


You have only 


Now you 


Civalli realized he was to carry out the first order. He 
looked at his watch again. Something had to be don 

waited another moment and then gathering up all his timid 
courage, he shook Tenente Marchei’s shoulder and shouted as 
loudly as he could, “Tenente Marchei.” Frightened by his own 
boldness he jumped back against the tent to escape the anger 
of his superior. Marchei turned suddenly, clutching in his 
hand the revolver he had taken to sleep with him two hours 
ago. 


‘The report of the revolver sounded deafeningly and with 
a low groan escaping his bleeding lips, the body of Civalli fell 
limply to the ground. 

‘Tenente Marchei jumped to his feet. In his car was drum- 
ing the command given a little over an hour before, "Armi 
in pugno, armi in pugno.” And there, gripped tightly in his 


To accept the "yellow boots" he—and 
his dad—had hoped so long for, or to 
confess to the terrible crime he had so 
unwittingly committed—This was his 
problem—How did he face it? 
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War had fixed a sadness on his face 


pæ 
hand, was his revolver, from which bluish wisps of smoke were 
escaping, Little by little, Marchei awoke to what he had done. 
He gazed at the body of Civalli, lying in a pathetic heap on 
the floor. He was filled with a sense of horrible unreality, 
but all the details of his victim's condition fastened themselves 
on his bewildered intellect; the black spot at the attendant's 
throat; the flow of blood from his lips; the half closed eyes; 
the deadly white face. He seemed to hear the noises outside 
of the tent more intensely than ever before. He listened to the 
steps of the soldiers, the neighing of the horses, the sound of 
the harsh brushes rubbing against their skins, In that instant 
his frantic mind was aware of both the movements of the liv- 
ing and the stillness of the dead. 

The slow beat of footsteps came near the tent. At last 
someone was coming to share this moment of insane delirium. 
The footsteps went round and round the tent and then stopped. 

“Marchei, Marchei—” Marchei did not answer the well 
known voice of Tenente Jannuzzi. He gripped the revolver 
tighter. At last Jannuzzi appeared at the opening of the tent, 
His eyes fell on ‘Civalli, and then he looked at Marchei who 
was standing there cold and trembling, and walked over to him. 

“What have you done?” he cried, 

“Can't you see?” Marchei answered sharply. His lips were 
stretched into a grin. He hardly opened his lips to speak. "I 
shot him. See, see, with my revolver, Here, look at it, It's 
in my hand—in my hand.” He stretched out the revolver. 

janpuszi pulled it out of his hand and threw it near Cival- 
li's body. He tightly grasped Marchei’s shoulder. 

Listen to me,” he said quietly. “You've got to get out 
of here fast. Do you understand? You're supposed to be at 
the cannons. We'll get out, quick, before anyone comes. No 
one will know. Here—" he quickly threw a dirty piece of 
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cloth near the gun, “See Civalli was cleaning the gun and 
accidentally killed himself, You must get out quickly. Some 
others heard the shot and I said I'd see what it was. I must 
get back to them to sce if they are alarmed, But you get out. 
Do you hear?” 

Marchei stood motionless. His lips were moving but with 
hysterical impotency, his voice could not make a sound. Jan- 
muzzi shook him. -instead of words there wis a cry of 
terrorized fright. Jannuzzi gripped him by the shoulder and 
gave him a sharp blow on the jaw. Marchei fell backwards 
fn the cot. He sat there stunned. Outside someone was call- 
ing his name. He got up. “It's Capitano Cristano. I'll go 
tell him 1 shot Civallt.” 

“You will not,” cried Jannuzzi, He gave him another blow. 
‘Marchei fell back on the cot half unconscious. 

Tenente Jannuzzi crept cautiously out of the tent. He did 
not see Capitano Cristano but he could hear him calling. He 
walked in the direction of the voice and suddenly came up 
against him. He had not seen him, for another tent stood in 
the path which Jannuzzi had taken, He rigidly stood in at- 
tention before the captain, a tall, severe looking man. 

“Have you seen Tenente Marche?” 

“Tenente Marchei is on duty at the cannons,” answered 
Jannuzzi respectfully. . 

“Good,” said Capitano Cristano in a staccato voice, "You 
substitute in his position and inform him to appear at the com- 
manding officer's tent.” 

zat stepped back, struck his spurs sharply, saluted and 
walked away. After a few paces he cautiously looked back to 
be sure Capitano Cristano was not watching him; and ran back 
to the tent. 

Tenente Marchei was still prostrate on the cot. Jannuzzi 
shook him. 

“Go immediately to the commanding officer. I'm to take 
your place,” 

“They know?” 

“No—God, no. No one knows. You're safe.” 

Marchei was calmer. "Safe from what? Jannuzzi, you 
don't understand, Don't think I am going to hide this. I'll 
pay for it wah every drop of blood that's in me. 

“You're insane, Marchei,” Jannuzzi cried angrily. “Do 
you know what you will do to yourself, if you tell them this?" 

"Yes, I know.” 

“No, you don’t, you fool, You'll lose everything. Dis- 
graced, and what good will it do? None, none at all. It 
would’ be another crime, You would kill yourself. Your 
career would be ended, You know you're on the list for pro- 
mation.” 

“What does it matter, Jannuzzi? What does anything 
matter? I killed Civalli and I'll pay for it.” 

“Yes,” began Jannuzzi slowly, taking him by the shoul- 
ers and looking info his eyes, “and do you know who else will 
pay for it? Your father—the kind old man you have told me 
about. That man you love so dearly—who has followed all 
the years of your life. You owe your position in the army to 
him. You've told me that it was his ambition for you that 
made you what you are, Think of him, What would this do 
to him? You know it would kill him. You know that?” 

‘Marchei’s head sank lower and lower on his breast. 

Come, Marchei, It is because of you and your father that 
Iam begging you. I don’t know why you killed Civalli, but—" 

“I didn’t mean to. I was asleep and—” 

“All right—we can’t talk it over now. He might have been 
killed in another manner, Perhaps you will pay for it by an 
act of heroism. Now, you must compose yourself, and appear 
at the commanding office. And not a word—do you hear?” 

Yen" 
‘Can you face them alone? I don't know what they 


want 
“Yes, I can face them,” he answered, with no expression 
in his voice. 
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Jannuzzi looked at the man who had been almost a brother 
to him since their days in military school. The muscles of his 
face were taut, and his large brown cyes were staring far 
ahead, Jannuzzi watched the tall figure walking away and 
then turned quickly in the opposite direction. 

‘There was a group of officers loitering before the large tent 
of the commanding officer. They were talking noisily, Tenen: 
te Marchei walked silently passed them. He did not even see 
them. Only by force of habit did he manage to stand erect 
and salute the commander who was seated before a large table. 

“Attention!” ordered the commander, and the talking 
ceased. Instantly the spurs clicked, and the row of officers 
stood in attention. ‘The small and pleasant-faced commander 


+ ruffled some papers on his table, and picked one up in his 


hands.  , 

“I have ‘here, Tenente Marchei, an order for your promo- 
tion to Captain,” The commander relaxed after this official an- 
nouncement, and looked up at Capitano Marchei. He stood 
rigid, as though he had heard nothing. He only remembered 
that he must not tell what he wanted to shout to everyone. 

“Promoted to captain,” repeated the jovial commander, 
while he drummed a pen on the desk. Capitano Marchei shook 
his head as if he were awakening from a dream. He forgot 
the dead Civalli lying frigid in his tent; he forgot he had a 
murder locked in his soul. He saw his father's face smiling 
at him, instead of that of the commander. He took the ex- 
tended hand and shook it vigorously. 

The commander gave permission to the officers for relaxa- 
tion, and the huzz of talking started again. Each one had some 
remark to make to Capitano Marchei—concerning his heroism 
—concerning his character—concerning some funny episode 
in which he had taken part. The commander was speaking to 
Capitano Marchei. 

“Due to the fact that Capitano Curcio is transferred to 
another fort, you will take his position, and yours will be filled 
by Tenente Jannuzzi 

Marchei turned when the commander spoke of Capitano 
Curcio who was:standing near the door. 

“And I also have further announcements for you,” con- 
tinued the commander. "You have been granted leave of ab- 
sence for a week, This was asked by your father, and you 
will Ieave immediately.” 

Marchei distinctly heard this news, but his attention was 
at the door. A soldier was breathlessly speaking to Capitano 
Curcio. . 

“If you will permit me, I must speak to Tenente Marchei. 
His attendant was found—" Capitano Curcio interrupted him. 

“Communicate with Tenente Jannuzzi. Capitano Marchei 
doesn't belong to your battery any longer.” 

Capitano Marchei became pile His limbs were trembling. 
He saw before him the limp body of his dead attendant. He 
wanted to shout and tell them all to call back the soldier who 
would have told them that Civalli was dead—murdered by him, 
the man they were making a captain. But he couldn't shout— 
he couldn't talk. He felt as though he were being choked. His 
lips were half open and he was breathing hard. His face be- 
came ashen, and he staggered backward. 

“Here, here,” shouted the commander in confusion. “Bring 
some water, quick.” Two of the officers were holding him, 
and another was pouring water down his paralyzed throat. "Has 
he heard bad news?” He dimly heard one of them ask the 
commander. 

“No, no- 

"Home, home,” Marchei regained his 
mustn't tell. No, no. Jannuzzi had sai 
father. No, he couldn't tell. 

Tm all right,” he said, sternly pulling himself together. 
“My father may be ill, This call to come home has unnerved 
me.” 

“That is too bad. Has your father been ill?” sympathized 
the commander. 


just leave of absence to return home.” 
composure, He 
it would kill his 
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"Yes, very,” lied Marchei. 

"Well, let us hope that it is nothing serious.” 

“Thank you,” responded Marchei. He struck his spurs 
sharply, saluted, and walked stiffly out of the tent. 

Capitano Tullio Marchei was standing at the rail of the 
small boat which was mooring at the port of the Island Salina 
the island where he was born, The boat was close to the 
wooden dock with its hangings of greenish sea weed. Upon 
the sandy white beach could be counted almost every inhabitant 
Of the island; the children shouting and waving to the boat; 
the chatting young girls dressed in their Sunday attire; the 
young men who had never left the island, with the dreams of 
the cities beyond; the parents hoping that in that brown bag 
filled with mail there would be a letter for them. 

Capitano Marchei felt happy as he walked down the wooden 
plank, He scanned every familiar face. Some people were 
shouting to him and he waved back. He stopped on the beach 
—waiting, He was in a position where everyone could see 
him and he was waiting for someone to meet him—his father 
or one of his aunts. He walked up the narrow road leading to 
his house. Why hadn't they met him? He couldn't under- 
stand it. What was the matter? He walked faster and faster 
until he was running, At the door of the white stucco house 
he stopped and listened intently. ‘There was no sound except 
the pounding of his own heart. He grasped the knob of the 
door, turned it and walked in quietly. There at the foot of 
the stairs his two aunts were standing. At one glance he no- 
ticed their red swollen eyes, and the sad expre of their 
faces. He felt instinctively that something terrible, something 
tragic was happening. Nevertheless, the sight of those two 
familiar faces broke the tenseness of the moment 

"Zia Elena, and Zia Maria,” he cried and with an emotion 
that was rare with regard to his aunts, he clasped them both 
in his arms 

"Hush, hush,” one of them whispered. Marchei dropped 
his arms. He looked at them both with his eyes growing larger 
and larger. 

“What is it?” he cried. “What is the matter? 
Father? Where is he? Answer me! 

“He is—he is—" began Zia Elena. 
with tears and she pointed up the stairs. 

Marchei understood the unfinished sentence and his aunt's 
tears. He raced up the stairs and collided with the doctor 
coming out of his father's room. 

My father, my father!” he cried, 

“Here, here, be quiet,” The doctor pushed him back into 
the hall and softly closed the door. 

“Your father is very ill, and you must calm down before 
you see him,” announced the doctor. 

"Yes, yes,” Marchei. “But how ill is he? 
you called other doctors?” 

“I have done all I could, and as for calling other doctors, 
you know what an expense it is to get a specialist to the island. 
And furthermore, I don't think there 

“You don't think there is any hope?” gasped Marchei. 

“Not much,” answered the doctor simply. 

Marchei’s hands dropped to his sides with a gesture of 
hopelessness and his head fell. The doctor took him by the 
shoulders. 

"Here, here, T do not say there is absolutely no hope. He 
is still alive and I think he is sleeping now.” 

“May I go in? I won't make a sound, 

“Yes, go in, I'll be out here if he wakes.” 

Marchei went in and stood at the foot of the large wooden 
bed. His father was lying there, so still and white, with his 
cheeks sunken, Marchei had a mad desire to pull and play 
with his white beard as he had done when it was the color of 
coal. But he did not dare. He could not move, He stood 
standing stiffly—how long, he did not know. The long figure 
outlined by the blankets was so still he did not move for fear 
(Continued on page 28) 
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THE ANCIENT MARKET PLACE IN ROME'S TROJAN HEMICYCLE 


Music is 
the Heart 
of Italy 


Te past few years in America has 
seen a tremendous increase in the 
popular appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of symphonic music. The forth 
coming winter season will see scores of 
Philharmonic orchestras playing in cities 
the country over, will see soloists from 
both here and abroad touring even to 
the smallest towns to satisfy the de- 
mands of a music-conscious people. Con- 
certs will be broadcast over nation-wide 
hookups, and millions of people will 
thrill on hearing Beethoven, Bach, Grieg, 
Wagner, Scarlatti, De Bussy, and other 
favorites. The wave of music appre- 
ciation will be moving forward again. 
But for anyone aware of the place 
music has in Italy, such a condition 
seems natural enough. For fine music is 
a part of Italy, just as History and Act 
are a part, There, there need be no rise, 
no swelling of interest and love of 


music—that, Italy has long since attai 
ed. She has, it appears, always been 
musical, No American traveler can go 
there today without immediately becom- 
ing aware of the simple fact that music 
is a part of the spirit of modern Italy! 
And of the demonstrations of this spirit, 
the summer concerts of Molinari in the 
Basilica Maxentius in Rome are, as we 
will later attempt to indicate, perhaps 
the most noteworthy. 

Wherever you go in Italy, city or vil- 
lage or alpine resort, you have music. 
You hear it when you drink your "limo. 
nata” high in Anacapri. You hear it 
when you sit on the Via Veneto in Rome 
to watch the world go by. You hear it 
when you stroll along the matchless 
promenade at Stresa., You hear it, even, 
when you are basking in the sun at 
Rimini or La Spezia. The women and 
children on the beaches at Genoa lounge 
in the sun all day until their bodies are 
a deep brown, but always there scems 
to be a song coming from the back of 
their heads, spinning out spontaneously. 
In Milan, you can go to the open-air 
concerts and operas in the gardens and 
rock with the crowds when it hums 
along with the performers, And when 
you have known all these experiences, 
you will be struck by their naturalness. 
You will have found something very 


by JOHN C. NEFF 


Wherever you go in Italy, 
city or village or alpine re- 
sort, you have music. You 
hear it float through the 
past glories of Rome and 
you hear it when you bask 
under Italy's matchless sun. 


much alive and stirring. You will, in 
short, have caught the spirit of Italy, the 
awareness of a nation. 

But in order to understand this spirit, 
this awareness of music, we must take a 
close look at one particular instance, and, 
as has already been suggested, the con- 
certs of Bernardino Molinari offer the 
most desirable example. Most desirable, 
first because Signor Molinari is a rank- 
ing conductor, and second because his 
audiences at the Basilica Maxentius con- 
stitute a cross-section of the Italian 
people. 

Let us assume that we are passing 
across the famous Piazza Venezia, a 
square made famous during recent years 
by Mussolini. The illuminated Victor 
Emmanuel Monument is wonderfully 
bright against the night sky. Carriages 
and strollers are moving toward the 
Basilica from every direction. The Basi- 
lica itself, stands a short distance beyond 
the Piazza Venezia, on the Via dell'Im- 
pero. And as you walk toward it, a 
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blast of trumpets announces the concert 
is soon to begin. Music's magnetic finger 
is drawing men and women from every 
walk of life. Hundreds of them. Some 
are being ushered along the streets in 
ancient black carriages drawn by more 
ancient horses. Tall blond men and 
women from the north walk beside 
shorter dark ones from the south. Little 
children waddle behind their parents, 
while their older brothers and sisters 
trot on ahead. It is an exciting evening, 
an event for the entire family! 

On reaching the entrance gate, you 
pay your three lire for a ticket and a 
program. Nine chances out of ten, the 
program consists of two parts. The first, 
compositions of foreign composers, and 
the second, the work of famous and 
popular Italian composers. After you 
have passed through the ranks of guards 
and ticket-collectors, you find yourself 
on the inner side of what today remains 
of this great old Basilica. The setting is 

fect! A symphony orchestra is seated 

eath the central arch of the building, 
flooded with light. Like waves filling a 
cove, people fill the rows of chairs and 
benches that face the orchestra, and then 
begin standing along the sides. Those 
without three lire stand beyond a fence 
that surrounds the place. The prospect 
of music is having its usual effect upon 
the people, 

Precisely at nine-thirty, Bernardino 
Molinari walks to his platform, raises his 
baton. There is not a moment's delay. 
The audience immediately begins hissing 
itself for quiet, And it is not long 
before only the rumble of stray carriages 
on the Via dell'Impero is audible. 

The first notes float into the night 
air, soft and searchingly. They search 
and find the ancient arches, they search 
and find the sky, they search and find 
the cars of the people, The night has 
become music and music alone, There 
are no longer individuals in the crowd. 
There is only the conductor, only Moli- 
nari, All eyes are on him. No distin- 
guishing blond from the north and 
brunette from the south. Only the out- 
pouring and intaking of music. The 
melodies rise and rise, reaching a tre- 
mendous pitch, flushing the many faces 
in the audience, sending creepers down 
the many spines. Sending creepers down, 
down deep into the center of the people 
where they awaken dormant sensations 
and send flames racing through the 
minds. Each person is sailing through 
his own utopia, There is hardly any 
conscious thought at all. And when the 
music finally does cease, the people are 
left swinging in dizzy mid-air, and there 
is a beautiful attempt to communicate, to 
share, 


Molinari has turned toward the audi- 


ence and is bowing. At first he is 
greeted by silence. But now the crowd 
is released, and breaks into a wild cry, 
spreading a great din of applause over 
the benches. Number after number he 
conducts and number after number he 
bows to a frenzied audience. Before 
each selection is begun, there is hissing 
for quiet. This time, the music is mar- 
It swings about the sides of the 
Basilica and through the ranks of people 
into the ancient Forum beyond. TIt 
marches over to the triumphal arches 
and to the Colosseum that are by flood- 
lights picked out of the darkness of the 
night and set into a world of their own: 
into a word that has very much in com- 
con with the music in the air. Into a 
world of the past glories of Rome, a 
world adored by all Italy today. The 
people are sitting on the edges of the 
ches, some are even standing, strain- 
ing to see more clearly the source of 
these imperial notes. There is a kind 
of strict military gait about the music, 
and the mood has affected the people 
who are waiting, waiting like a corp of 
soldiers waits for the signal to advance. 
‘And when the music finally stops, the 
crowd surges forward in movement of 
applause. 

The last number is a gay, thoroughly 
Italian intermezzo, and is the work of a 
living Italian who hails from the country 
near Ferrara, A pitch of enthusiasm 
sweeps through the Basilica. All dignity, 
all poise, is lost. When the number is 
finished, the audience is on its feet, 
shouting, Bravissimo! Bravissimo! That 
music would do anywhere! Molinari, 


Munie is as much 
beauty spot of Sicily, as it is of the 
rast of Italy. Here where the world 
comes to relax, music and the natural 
merge into a soothing song. 


rt of Taormina, 
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though he bows and bows, is compelled 
to begin again. And now the faces and 
shoulders in the crowd relax. This is 
more to their taste! Martial music is all 
right on occasion, just as a call to arms 
is all right, on occasion. But the dance, 
the warm rhythm of the dance, the 
Italians always accept. It is part ot 
their lives, part of their souls. The tan- 
talizing rhythms of this intermezzo re- 
mind you of the festival dances you see 
in Capri, of the dark barefoot girl danc- 
ing in a circle, of the changing tempos 
and beats. At that dance, the peasants 
work themselves into a kind of frenzy, 
the blood rushes to their faces and the 
veins in their hands bulge. The very 
quick of them is touched. Even the old 
white haired priest is caught in the 
whirlpool. So here, too, in the shadow 
of all that was ancient even in the time 
of Maxentius, the music feels for and 
finds the quick of the people. 

Presently, however, the concert is over 
and the crowd begins filing past the 
guards. Part is walking toward the Co- 
lisseum, part toward the Piazza Venezia, 
You watch them leave, watch the or 
orchestra quit the place; watch, indeed, 
until the very Basilica is empty and alone 
in the darkness once more, returned by 
the touch of a switch to its sombre ways 
The illumination finished, the orchestra 
gone, and the strong walls of sixteen 
centuries contemplate one another in 
silence. 

But you, witness of all this, come to 
realize that the music has touched deep 
into the souls of the people. Some ot 
them have gone home quivering in a 
pitch of sensuality, others have returned 
to their homes in a blaze of intellec- 
tualism, But the intellectualism will die 
down before any real fruit can be born. 
It is the emotional, the sensual, the more 
primary disturbance that will bear fruit. 
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Italy Looks At Her Past 


by Irene Di Robilant 


HE centenary of Italy's first wars 

for unity and independence as 

well as the quantity of documen- 
tary material which has just recently 
been made available to scholars and his- 
torians, fully justify the renewed in- 
terest which both public and publishers 
are taking in historical works. 

The leading figures and the principal 
episodes of the period known as the 
“Risorgimento” which is commonly com 

ised between the years 1821 and 1870 
Rave been a favorite subject for foreign 
as well as Italian scholars. We may re- 
call that the universities of Harvard and 
Yale have excellent libraries relating to 
the time, that William Roscoe Thayer's 
Life and Times of Cavour has long been 
a standard biography and that no critical 
analysis of facts can destroy the literary 
as well as historical value of Trevelyan’s 
Garibaldi trilogy. Valuable contributions 
in the form of monographs have been 
made by scholars such as Benedetto 
Groce and Francesco Ruffini, but since 
the publication of Cesare Balbo's Som- 
mario della Storia d'Italia which appeared 
in 1858 and was written while Italy was 
still in the making, no Italian scholar 
had attempted a general outline of the 
making of Italy. This task has been 
finally accomplished with almost in- 
credible success by Professor Cesare 
Spellanzon, whose four volume Storia 
del Rivorvimenta e dell'Unità d'Italia, 
published by Rizzoli in Milan, has given 
Italy an up-to-date record of events and 
provided the student with a veritable 
mine of historical and bibliographical in- 
formation. Spellanzon has not only con 
scientiously perused all published works, 
but has made wide use of the documents 
from the Austrian state archives which 
have become available since the war and 
of the material which has gradually 
emerged from private libraries and col- 
lections of hitherto unpublished manu 
scripts. 

‘The dawn of Italian independence is 
traced as far back as the first half of 
the 18th century, a theory which any one 
familiar with the spiritual currents and 
literary movement of the time will readily 
endorse, The author gives abundant 
space to the Napoleonic era, in which 
Italy for the first time in centuries made 
the experiment of geographical and legis- 
lative unity. It is interesting to note, on 
the side, that almost all the patriots who 
in 1821 and 1833 partook in the first 


unsuccessful. struggles for independence 
had at one time or other served in the 
imperial army or administration. 

‘A truly scholarly detachment and im- 
partiality in judging events increases the 
value of Spellanzon’s work. Many of 
the legends perpetuated by tradition and 
school text-books are if not totally de 
stroyed viewed in a diffent light. Few 
Italians realized that movements made 
familiar by one or two names were im- 
portant because of the large number of 
the obscure adherents who disseminated 
the doctrines of liberty and independence 
notwithstanding the death and apparent 
ignominy suffered by the leaders. 

The popular interest in the publica- 
tion is further increased by an abundance 
of carefully chosen illustrations drawn 
from contemporary records, private col- 
lections and local museums. 

Luigi Salvatorrelli’s latest book I? Per- 
siero Politico Italiano dal 1700 al 1870 
(Giulio Einaudi, Turin) is an interesting 
corollary to Spellanzon's theory concern- 
ing the spiritual origins of Italian inde- 
pendence, and like most of his works 
the book is replete with original consid- 
erations and suggestive theories. 

In the field of contemporary history, 
diaries, collections of letters and memoirs 
illustrating the life and spiritual aspects 
of the past century are daily gaining in 
popularity; they have in recent years 
taken the ‘place of popular biographies 
in the best seller field. 

In the well printed and carefully 
edited collection of Diari e Memorie fer- 
tured by Nicola Zanichelli, illustrious 
Bologna publishers, one may note the 
Gniccioli Family, a memoir covering the 
period of 1796-1848, in which among 
other things the story of Lord Byron's 
love affair is related in such a manner 
as to destroy the most enduring romantic 
legend concerning it. In these recollec- 
tions as well as in the somewhat fantast'c 
Avventure della mia Vita by Leonetto 
Cipiriani, the aspirations, hopes and d's- 
appointents of the growing number of 
Italian patriots are recorded with colorful 
descriptions and amusing anecdotes. 
Aside from politicians and conspira‘o: 
we find that composers, artists, and fav- 
orite opera stars endeavored to place both 
their art and popularity at the serv ce of 
the great cause, In order to realize that 
there was another side to the picture, 
readers have only to turn to the Memoirs 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Secrets of Josephine 


by Lionello Fiumi 


Translated from his new book "Immagini delle Antille" 


HREE ISLETS. This village which 
confided its humble fisherman's 
appearance to the deepest azure of 

the mirror of the bay of Fort-de-France, 
was the first scenery where as a child 
attired in Sunday dress, the creole who 
later knew how to make the white 
Genius, Napoleon, weep, had to go to 
mass. "Here is a little colonial church 
with tiled belfry where a stone, for more 
than a century, has sealed the remains 
of Josephine’s mother. This little, one- 
storied house, distinctive among so many 
huts, has been honoured to become the 
Museum of the Empress, by the adored 
sovereign of the place—a Hayot of the 
still governing dynasty of planters and 
distillers, whose bounty supported half 
of the island, Yet, how many are they 
who come in pilgrimage to this land 
where tourism does not exist. One 
imagines that the guardian, a gentle 
creole with pale face, must wither sadly, 
like a cut of tuberose, among the famous 
souvenirs, in the catalogued solitude of 
the four rooms. 

Besides, when one has seen the room 
of young Josephine and the bed with 
four columns and a sofa covered with 
madras; when one has deciphered some 
autographs, examined some prints, the 

it is about finished and the portrait 
is no more real than before the enter- 
ing, What stops me is rather a collec- 
tion of tropical butterflies with large 
satin wings, which seem to have bor- 
rowed some changeable lapis lazuli from 
the bay, or the samples of corals and 
sea shells of Martinique which seem to 
be made of sinuous china, tempered 
with rainbow, 

Isn't it true, Josephine, with your large 
winged heart, you were pitiless when as 
a child, "Mamselle Yeyette,” you pierced 
these butterflies of the tropics? While 
playing with immense love, did you treat 
it with the same lightheartedness which 
you should have had when amusing 
yourself with the sea shells? 

It is not in this village, however, that 
the eyes heavy with destiny first saw the 
light. One must take a disused path, 
plunge into a sea of sugar cane, in order 
to reach, one mile farther, the place 
where the Tasher de la Pagerie had, over 
the hill, a farm house, which some 
twenty slaves of the plantation sur- 
rounded with a credulous atmosphere of 


black magic. The dwelling of the mas- 
ter is known to have been devoured by 
fire. Just on the night when Josephine 
was born, But neither is the annex, 
where the woman lying was transported 
in great haste, left. In hollow 
scorched by sun, where everything speaks 
of failure and even a few palms are 
drooping like torn umbrellas, there are 
left but some stumps of whitewashed 
walls, 

No, neither here may one find Jose- 
phine, 

But in coming back, while one 
smoothes with repeated caress the lilac 
amaranthus of the cane crest, torn off 
in passing, and when one feels under 
one's fingers the meticulous ondulation 
ar if of tresses dressed with most per- 
fect “permanents,” one feels that Jose- 
phine would have made the same ges- 
ture, under the same sky, on a morning 
like 

All around, the languorous indolence 
of the southern hills, sweet under the 
silvery cover of cane fields, faint in 
voluptuousness towards the sea, after 
having been in the North a vehemence 
of volcanoes and mountains crazy with 
vegetation, Ah, here is Josephine with 
her soft laziness and voluptuous tender- 
ness, with her outbursts of love and un- 
consciousness in betrayal. Perhaps in the 
humming-bird which destroys the heart 
of a flower and then passes to another, 
one could discover a resemblance to the 
grace of the Creole, to whom the young 
General gave the best of himself. 

After all, why come to Three Islets 
in order to find Josephine? Josephine 
is in the air of Martinique. Josephine 
is in the charm subtle and composite of 
this incomparable island, 

Martinique! Upon the map of the 
world in the vast extension of Oceans 
it is a grain—nothing. The island, are 
there not more of them more preten- 
tious by reason of their surface or their 
fame? And yet: for the history of hu- 
manity what are they? Less than a 
zero. This tiny grain through Mme. de 
Maintenon and Josephine influenced le 
Roi-Soleil and Bonaparte! 

Old negro fortune-teller, do you see 
someone else upon the chess board of the 
future? 

Everything seems possible, when one 
encounters these eyes of Martinque. 
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The Dogs of Saint Bernard 


(Continued from page 9) 


the wind is blowing in a favorable direc- 
tion, that is, toward the dogs, the un- 
fortunate one can let himself be heard 
even at a distance of two miles, The 
dogs can discover, besides, an individual 
buried under an avalanche up to nine 
feet in depth, and a half-hour before 
a wind-storm begins, they show signs of 
restlessness and Foresee the fall of an 
avalanche some minutes before it hap- 
pens. 

Until the time that the pups lean 
their task they are led a certain distance 
away from the Hospice and set free so 
that they may make their return to the 
kennels only under the guidance of an 
expert dog. After a while they lear 
to find the trail even in the midst of 
snow and fog. When the dogs start 
on their search for stray travelers they 
go in pairs: one dog stops at the place 
of rescue while his partner hastens to 
the Hospice, to return again with the 
necessary aid. 

The dogs develop their intelligence all 
the more if raised with care, It has been 
written that the monks entrusted with 
the task of educating these puppies do 
not limit themselves to develop only the 
physical and—shall we say—moral quali- 
ties, but impart to the dogs even a 

al instruction. At mealtime they 
are placed in a row with a bowl full of 
soup before each, a monk says grace 
while the dogs remain immobile with 
lowered head and not one moves before 
the word “Amen” is uttered, If some 
bewildered little one begins to lap up 
his soup before grace is ended, his older 
neighbor grumbles or pulls him gently 
by the ears. 

The popular belief that each dog car- 
ries a bottle of brandy hung to his neck 
is not true. Sometimes they carry, in- 
stead, something more useful, as a good 
woolen blanket, Brandy is brought, if 
ever, by the monks. 

The dogs are today kept in a kennel 
constructed on the first floor in the 
north wing of the Hospice and they 
remain closed up there except for the 
hours set aside for their daily walk. 

Among the dogs of the Pass who have 
acquired a certain prominence is Barry, 
who certainly holds first place. Barry, 
he insuperable among all the dogs, the 
‘Saint of St. Bernard," as Scheitlin 
lled him in an enthusiastic description, 
still deservedly enjoys a great popularity 
for his having saved during his life at 
Jeast forty people, In 1814 he died of 
old age at Beres, where he was em- 


balmed in the Muscum of Natural His- 
tory. 

There actually exists at the Pass about 
ten of these dogs. Others of them are 
found at the Hospice of Sempione, 
opened there in 1832 by the same reli- 
gious order. However, the precious 
work of the St. Bernard is not limited 
to these two monasteries. Years ago 
some monks were sent to study the pos- 
sibility of establishing in the eastern 
Himalayas a Hospice similar to those 
‘of St. Bernard and Sempione. Father 
Coquoz and Father Melly succeeded in 
this purpose in the spring of last year, 
placing the foundations of the new im- 
portant refuge on the heights of Latza, 
an altitude of 11,522 feet, and soon on 
the glaciers of the Himalayas these val- 
uable animals will begin their beneficial 
work. The bold travelers of Tibet, who 
will venture along the fearful slopes of 
the "Queen of the Mountains” will then 
be able to undertake the difficult trail 
with a lighter and more confident heart. 
Fumble and unknown heroes, the dogs 
will patrol the glaciers of the Himalayas, 
scenting every smallest snare in order to 
be ready to save those lost in the frig 
ful tempests and to keep from the 
accessible mountain the greatest possible 
number of human victims. 

There are those, it is true, who doubt 
these brave, generous deeds of the St. 
Bernard dogs. For these sceptics, it is 
said that since these animals now belong 
to tradition, it is therefore human if one 
tries not to lessen the glory of their past, 
even if this past is more myth than 
reality. 

Perhaps there is some truth in this 
judgment; yet, even if the dogs play 
a lesser role now than in the past, the 
monks neither can nor ought to deprive 
themselves of these valuable helpers. 
‘The misfortune of last May, concerning 
a ten year old girl who, arriving on skis 
at night with her father and two sisters, 
was attacked by a dog, is not sufficient 
motive for one to prevail against them. 
The pitiful case was due either to a fit 
of passing folly or to unknown physical 
reasons, Could one know the exact his- 
tory of this homicidal dog, one might 
learn that in the first months of his life 
he was mistreated by a child. He who 
has a certain intimacy with dogs will 
bear me out in 

There was a time when it seemed 
that the Swiss Cantonal authorities would 
have decided, without fail, to suppress 
the dogs of the Hospice. The monks, 
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however, never believed that so drastic 
a thing would ever happen. Announced 
the monks shortly after the tragic affair 

“We shall take all necessary precau- 
tions to avoid another accident. We do 
not believe the authorities are obliged to 
arrive at the extreme of suppressing the 
Cogs since they are useful, if not indis- 
pensable, to us in the winter fogs.” 

Is this laconic message not a magni- 
ficent tribute for the dogs of St. Ber 
nerd? They are not unworthy of it! 
Finally, it was announced to the press 
that a beautiful, enclosed park, adjoin- 
ing the lake, would be constructed for 
their custody. For this park, Miss Linde 
Af Hageby, president of the Bureau In- 
ternational Umanitaire Zoophile of 
Geneva and the most ardent defender 
of the St. Bernard cause, has put fifteen 
thousand Swiss francs at the disposal of 
the prior of the Hospice. In the mean- 
time, the dogs of the great St, Bernard 
Pass will remain completely enclosed and 
constantly subjected to the strictest 

lance. 
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The Story of My Career 


(Cominned from page 7) 


pointments, and the sorrows which came 
to me, with a deep, religious sense in- 
spired in me from my childhood by my 
mother. Nor did I ever lose my serene 
faith in the essential goodness of life. 
Besides all this, I have always loved my 
life-mission of an artist. I am always 
happy for my labors. 

‘A singer should ever keep in mind a 
consciousness of the responsibility en- 
trusted him. Being an Italian, born of 
the people, brought up in the holy fear 
of God and in the cult of an adored 
Fatherland, 1 have always felt, even at 
the very beginning of my “career,” that 
1 have been entrusted, as have been many 
of my artist-colleagues, with a stupen- 
dous tradition—that of song—the surest 
glory upon Earth. I have always felt 
that my singing did not belong to me, 
but that it was a part—though infinites- 
simal—of the spiritual patrimony of my 
country and of my people, For this rev 
son, I would have betrayed my most 
sacred duty if I had failed to shun every 
abuse and every sinful waste of energy. 
‘A singer's life should always be safe- 
mmarded by adhering to a strict regime. 
Woe to him who docs not know nor wish 
to rule with parsimony his living, and 
wastes or abuses his life. He will fall 
in his own estimation, which is bad; he 
will fail his Fatherland, and this is worse 

Nestled in the tender bosom of my 
family. the pride and glory of my ex 
tence, I have always strived to serve, wit 
my singing, my Fatherland. One of my 
greatest thrills, one of my greatest re- 
wards, came to me the day Il Duce re- 


ceived me and, when giving me his photo 
wrote upon it: "To Beniamino Gigli, a 
pure voice and a great soul.” My two 
children, Rina and Enzo, have been 
brought up by the light of these funda- 
mental sentiments: Religion, Fatherland, 
Family, through the loving’ guidance of 
my wife. 

Rina has a natural gift, an instinctive 
taste for music, The public of Milan 
pave it recognition, and applauded it sin- 
cerely on the night of March 17, at the 
Lyric Theatre, when my little one de- 
sired to assist me at a benefit-concert for 
the Newspaper Syndicate (or Guild). 
But I see her, in the imminent future, 
as she will surely be: a good wife and 
a good mother, as her own mother has 
always been, 

Enzo is studying agriculture and, 
though he sings all day long, has not 
given proof of any natural gift for music. 
One night, for example, when I was to 
resume Rigoletto, 1 took him along to the 
theatre. The performance ended and I 
asked him if he were satisfied with his 
papa, He answered me candidly that 
of the entire performance the only thing 
he liked was—the storm in the last act 

“But how about La Donna è Mobile?” 

“Yes, daddy—but that tempest! It 
sounded like real rain falling on the 
scene, And the wind, the thunder and 
lightning. What a swell effect!” 


eee 


Sometimes, I am asked from whom do 
1 inherit my voice, T don’t know, but I 
often think of my dear mother. When 
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I was little, every evening before putting 
me to bed, she would have me sing a 
folksong. 


"If 1 were a little ant 

This wall would 1 burrow, 
Neither fear ner merest pant 
To behold my beloved, I trow.” 


Then both of us, her head leaning on 
mine, an arm about my shoulders: 


“And 1, poor unfortunate, 
A monasiery is my fate.” 


She seemed an angel to me, when she 
sang, and I would tell her so by my tear- 
laden eyes, so intense were my ecstasy 
and tenderness. Then, mother would 
reply to me. 

"Yes. When I was young. Now I 
am no longer so. You, yes. instead, You 
have a beautiful voice. Now, it is your 
turn to sing, my love. But ‘remember, 
that to sing well, you must have a heart, 
and like, so much, so very much, every- 
one.” 

I have always sought and I am ever 
trying to obey my beloved mother. 


"ESPANSIONE IMPERIALE" IS 
NEW REVIEW IN ITALY 


Founded by Stano Scorza, an influen- 
tial member of the new regime in Italy, 
a new monthly magazine is now appear- 
ing in Rome, Conservative but attractive 
in typography, the publication is printed 
in large format under the name Expan- 
sione Imperiale. Declaring itself “a 
political and economic review,” the 
monthly has already published authori- 
tative articles from well-known writers. 
Among the authors who have contributed 
articles are L. Federici, A. Mango, F. 
Caprile, A. Lezza and M. Giobbe. 


YELLOW BOOTS 


(Continued from page 21) 


of making a sound. He watched every feature of that dearly 
loved face. Then slowly—very slowly, he saw his father's eyes 
open. He recognized his son and joy spread over his face. 
Marchei noticed the expression deepen and his eyes smiled as 
they noticed the three chevrons on his sleeve denoting his 
captaincy. With difficulty he raised his head and looked down 
at his boots. 

“My son,” spoke the tired and weak voice, “my son, you 
have yellow boots— yellow leather boots like the captain we 
saw when you were a little boy, out there on the shore.” He 
paused for breath and his words became more labored. “Do 
you—do you remember, Tullio, I said you would have yellow 
boots one day? You, Tullio..." He stopped talking and 
dropped his head back on the pillow, He smiled as Marchei 
remembered he had smiled on that day he recalled. 

‘Marchei had been watching him without a word and now 


he saw the tired, kind eyes close again with the same joyous 
smile on the thin pale lips 

“Father, father,” he called. But there was no hope in his 
voice, He knew—he knew those eyes had closed for the last 
time, That smile on his father's face and the cause of it stunned 
him with the falseness of his position. Before him appeared 
the dead and bleeding body of his attendant, Civalli, killed by 
his own hand, And here he was—in the uniform of a captain 
No, he could play his false part no longer. He would tell he 
was the murderer of Civalli and suffer for it. The eyes of 
that kind old man lying there would never smile at him again 
until he had wiped this murder out of his soul. 


tee 


The few passengers on the boat leaving the Island Salina 
looked with curiosity at the man who was standing near the 
tail. His face was pale and drawn, His eyes were gazing far 
beyond the horizon of the blue sea, They were curious about 
him, because they wondered why he was holding in his large 
bronze hands a pair of yellow boots. 
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Time tor Tulips 


If you wish to have a tulip bed in 
your garden next spring, prepare it now. 
‘A good soil and perfect drainage is all 
thac is necessary. Mark out the bed. 
Sprinkle a little bone meal over the soil 
and spade thoroughly. If you are doubt- 
ful about the drainage mix a little sand 
with the soil, or place a handful of sand 
underneath each bulb, Plant bulbs as 
soon as they are available from your 
dealer. They should be planted 6 inches 
deep. Spacing can be done according 
to the effect desired. 

After the ground freezes, mulch the 
bed lightly and evenly with straw or 
leaves. This mulch must be removed as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground 
in the spring, 

The Darwin Tulips are very popular 
and are exceedingly effective when 
grown in the garden or as a border with 
a background of green. As cut flowers 
they ate insurpassable, 

Callicurci, the new triumph tulip, is 
a beautiful’ sort. The flowers are six 
inches in diameter when expanded, hav- 
ing a tall strong stem. ‘the color of 
the flower is a cherry red with a narrow 
white fringed edge, and yellow base. 

Get acquainted with the different 
varieties of tulips and pick out a few of 
the leaders. Pay particular attention to 
the time of flowering, so as to enjoy a 
continuity of bloom, 


Hyacinths 


October is the ideal month for plant- 
ing hyacinths. Surely you can find a 
few odd spaces here and there in your 
garden to tuck in a few small groups 
Hyacinth bulbs should be planted similar 
to Tulips. 

Garibaldi is a rich glossy crimson 
flower, with a splendid spike, and well 
furnished good sized bells, 

Marconi is a bright, deep rose shade 
flower, with thick sturdy spikes, mak- 
ing it ‘one of the best for bedding, 

‘Hyacinths are also ideal indoor plants, 
and can be easily flowered in pots or 
glasses. Try one or two bulbs and have 
the joy of spring-time inside your home 
during the winter months, 


Do this now 


Now is the opportune time to start a 
general clean-up of the garden, Rake 
Out all rubbish. Dig out weeds. Re- 
move old branches and infected paa of 
plants, shrubs, etc. Discard wi 
can and burn the rest. 

Last month we advised you to clean 
your furnace and chimney, if you haven't 
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done so get on the job. We now recom: 
mend to take the storm sash out of stor- 
age. Check over the glass and putty 
where needed. A coat or two of paint 
will help to weather the storms, to say 
nothing of having them ready when old 
man winter steps into the picture. 


The Commonwealth 
of Nations 
(Continned from page 11) 


with and indulged in the velvet of a 
wealth which seemed endless. 

The hardships of colonization have 
with time tempered men, giving them a 
political consciousness which, along side 
the benefits of Empire, also opened their 
eyes to the exploitation of the Mother 
Country. 

England — history demonstrates — has 
always been guided by a profound sense 
of adaptation. She faces the obstacle, 
touches and tastes it, withdraws, attempts 
to encircle it and prepares herself for a 
new effort. And when she acts, she 
falls on her target without pity and 
without delay, against all and everyone, 
preferably making use of docile and 
deluded alies. This has been her good 
fortune for more than three centuries, 
from Elizabeth to the World War. 

Like all the other States, England, in 
the twenty years after the war, has 
found herself facing grave internal and 
external difficulties. Either with com- 
promise, retreats, concessions or post- 
ponement she has managed to stave off 
or attenuate the difficulties, thus permit- 
ting the survival of the illusion that the 
pre-war British organism continues its 
certain and undisturbed march. Although 
hidden, the reality is different. In Eng- 
land, an evolution which is shaking the 
entire social, economic, financial and 
bureaucratic edifice of the Nation to its 
very foundation, is in full development. 
But the Empire marches forward much 
more slowly and sometimes skips its 
steps. It is no longer evolution, but re- 
volution. The Empire has dismembered 
itself and reorganized under a new form, 
but still indefinite and imprecise, Eng- 
lund cules no more as absolute monarch, 
but marches, albeit in the lead, with the 
Dominions, She is losing ground, im- 
perceptibly, but she is losing it. Already 
she is afraid of being compelled to re- 
turn to the ranks, Impatient pessimists 
already see her at the tail end within ten, 
twenty years. What would, or what will 
the world be without the British Empire? 
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REALTY CO, 
1806 AVE. U, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Offices 
120 Hempstead Avenue 
W. Hempstead, LI. 
1627 Alton Rd., Miami Beach, Fla. 
ESTABLISHED 1895 
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COOKING 


From the mountain town of Eboli- 
Campagna, in the province of Salerno, 
comes one of this month's Italian reci- 
pes. To be specific, it comes from An- 
Belina Onesti, who, in turn, acquired it 
from her mother. The is for a 
je filling, "La Pizza Dolce,” or Sweet 
ie. 


Pina Dolce 


Eggs, Italian ricotta, rice, lemon pell, flour, 
cinnamon, salt and sugar. 


Beat fire eggs well. Then add a half tea- 
spond Waal canoer onal taemt od 
quarter teaspoonful of cinnamon, Add to shis 
a balf cup of rice which bas been boiled and 
‘allowed 10 cool. Beat this mixture well. After 
‘adding the grated skin of a half lemon and a 
alf-pound of ricotta, stir thoroughly for five 
minutes, Use this mixture as you would any 
‘ther pie filling, being certain, however, never 
to cover the whole top of the pie but to we 
sirips of dough instead. 


Before we go any further, let us get 
together on the best-known of Italian 
soups. That's right, Minestrone, Yet a 
knowledge of how to make it is far 
from common knowledge. 


Minestrone 


Beef stock, cabbage, carrots, celery, onions, 
ceci beans, tomatoes, Italian macaroni, olive oil 
and Pesto, (Pesto'is made with a ‘little salt 
pork, a clove of garlic and parsley, all chopped 
fine ‘and well mixed.) 

Put olive oil in pan with vegetables and 
sante 15 minutes, add ceci beans, tomatoes and 
beej sock, boil 1Y hours. 20 minutes before 
removing from fire add Iialian macaroni. Just 
before serving add Pesto. Season 10 taste wib 
salt, white pepper, and nutmeg. 


Few people use wines in their cuisine 
as well as the Italians. Here is an ex- 
ample: 
Filot of Sole, Vino Bianco 
Large filets of sole rolled and skewered. 


Poach in salt water 20 minutes with slices 
of semon and whole spices. 

Sauce: Melted buiser, 2 teaspoons flour, 2 
cups strained juice in which sole bas cooked, 
1 glass Muscatele, 

‘Mix flour and melted buster, add 2 cups of 
juice and wine, cook 5 minutes and pour over 
Jish. “Serve very bot. 


The American Legion 
(Continued from page 17) 


lt demands help for the widows and 
orphans of those men who died in serv- 
ice, either from wounds or disease incur- 
red in service. The LeLgion has not asked 
for general veterans pensions. Whether 
such pensions for the now able bodied 
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(Continued from page 24) 


of Cardinal Lambruschini, Papal Envoy 
at the court of Charles X and Louis 
Philippe. Here we have the reactionary 
view in its most orthodox form, Met- 
ternich is the ideal statesman, France is 
dangerously full of liberals, Greece ought 
not to be encouraged in her struggle for 
independence on account of the liberal 
infection which might spread to other 
nations. The style is unctuous and some- 
what dull, but the sincerity of the author 
and the facts as seen according to his 
particular lights make the book well 
‘worth reading, 
eee 

Storia del Risorgimento e dell'Unità 
d'Italia, Milano. Rizzoli & Co. 40 lire 
each volume.—Four large volumes amply 
illustrated (of which three are already on 
sale) giving Italy the first up to date na- 
tional history written by an italian, 

UI Pensiero Politico Italiano dal 1700 
al 1870 by Luigi Salvatorelli. Torino. 
Giulio Einaudi. 400 pages. 20 lire —An 
analysis of the spiritual background of 
the Italian Risorgimento by a leading 
scholar. 

1 Guiccioli (1796-1848) by Ales- 
sandro Guiccioli, edited by Annibale 
Alberti. Bologna. Zanichelli 12 lire. 
—A dairy containing part of the his- 
tory of a famous patrician family. 

La Mia Nunziatnra in Francia by 
Cardinal Luigi Lambruschini. Bologna 
Zanichelli. 12 lire.—The Papal envoy at 
the courts of Charles X and Louis Phi- 
lippe records his diplomatic life in Paris 
and his efforts to make the reactionary 
view prevail against the rising tide of 
continental liberalism. 

Avventure Della Mia Vita by Leonet- 
to Cipriani, edited by Leonardo Mor- 
dini. Bologna. Zanichelli. 2 volumes. 
—The events in Italy from 1812 to 1848 
are recorded by a spirited if not entirely 
accurate contemporary—Books Abroad. 


IMMAGINI DELLE ANTILLE. By 
i. 158 pp. Rome. 
editor of the Paris 
and prolific Italian 
writer of poems, essays and travel books, 
continues to prove his literary versatility 
in his latest work, “Immagint delle An- 
tille” This is a book of impressions 
unique for their life-like freshness and 
expressed in a prose both plastic and 
musical. 

‘As a travel journal it stands by itself 
and proves the almost uncanny powers 
of observation of the author. They are 


veteran will be asked when those gia pages depicting the people and the 


reach an age when they can no loggeé: 
earn a livlihood peer upon what 
vision is made for those men thro 
Social Security or other legislation bej 
that age of incapacity arrives. py" 


a 


XA 


‘scenes of the Caribbees, to which the poet 
has given a rhythm, a lyricism and a 
color that reproduce for the reader the 
the fauna and the inhabitants of 
enchanting islands, 
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THIS OPPORTUNITY CAN'T LAST FOREVER! 


Tr vou have been reading the 
papers, you probably know that 
labor and material costs have 
taken a big jump. 

Packard, like every other 
motor car manufacturer, must 
eventually face the problem of 
these increased costs. Frankly, 
we do not believe the present 
low prices of our cars can be 
maintained another season. 

So—we strongly urge you not 
to put off driving the car that 
represents the biggest motor car 
value America has ever seen 

. the PACKARD 120. 

The Packard 120 is a big, lux- 

urious car. It is a straight eight— 


THE GAR OF DOUBLE LIFE 


an unusually spirited straight- 
eight of 120 horsepower. In ap- 
pearance, in luxury, in riding 
and handling qualities, in endur- 
ing identity and long mechanical 
life, it is a real Packard. 

We honestly believe you will 
not find a car to compare with it 
at anywhere near its price. And 
—we question whether so little 
ever buy so much 
fine car again. 

So come in now, drive the car 
and get the facts. You'll find the 
Packard 120 is easy to buy. And 
you will find that it costs less 
than you would believe possible 
to operate and maintain. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


The Packard 120 Touring Sedan for five passengers 


PACKARD 120 


Here’s what a Packard 120, as 
illustrated, costs here in 


BRONX 


$1237 


delivered equipped 


$412 down 
$46 a month 


ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


PACKARD JEROME CORPORATION 


2376 Grand Concourse 


RAymond 9-5040 


1331-35 Jerome Ave. 
JErome 7-4600 
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Sourn ERN Route 


Names prominent in the social and business world . . . in the circles of diplomacy . . . in the 
Almanach de Gotha . . . names that are news. These help to make an Italian Line sailing an event 


of brilliant importance! 


Travelers of consequence are turning in numbers to the Southern Route . . . to sail on the "REX," 
fastest ship on the Southern Route . . . or on the only gyro-stabilized liner afloat, the superb “CONTE 
DI SAVOIA.” ... or on the "ROMA," one of the ships that first introduced Lido Decks . . . or on 
the noted Cosulich liners "SATURNIA" and "VULCANIA,” with their celebrated deck-verandeh 
suites and other luxuries. 

No matter which vessel you choose, the Southern Route voyage is one you won't forget . . . over 
blue waters, under sunny, friendly skies, with a thousand miles or more of added cruising “east of 
Gibraltar," at no extra cost. 
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Write for illustrated lit 
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COUNT DINO GRANDI 
Italian Ambassador at the Court of St. James 
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SouTHERN Route 


Naves prominent in the social and business world . . . in the circles of diplomacy . . . in the 
Almanach de Gotha . . . names that are news. These help to make an Italian Line sailing an event 
of brilliant importance! 


Travelers of consequence are turning in numbers to the Souther Route . . . to sail on the "REX," 
fastest ship on the Southern Route . . . or on the only gyro-stabilized liner afloat, the superb "CONTE 
DI SAVOIA." . or on the "ROMA." one of tho ships that first introduced Lido Decks. . . or on 
the noted Cosulich liners "SATURNIA" and "VULCANIA,” with their celebrated deck-verandeh 
suites and other luxuries. 


No matter which vessel you choose, the Southern Route voyage is one you won't forget . . . over 
blue waters, under sunny, friendly skies, with a thousand miles or more of added cruising “east of 
Gibraltar," at no extra cost. 
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BECAUSE—He has reduced crime in 
New York City 19 per cent. 


BECAUSE—He took 900 policemen from 
details—or “soft jobs'—and put them back 
to work at real police work. 


BECAUSE—He and Commissioners ap- 
pointed by him (this does not include the 
Dewey activities) have broken 17 rackets that 
once had a stranglehold on the city. To 
mention a few: the slot machine racket, the 
Civil Service fixers racket, the bail bond 
racket, the poultry racket, the artichoke 
racket, the coal racket, et ite. 


BECAUSE—When the public voted to 
abolish useless county offices he fought to 
have them abolished, only to have the opposi- 
tion twice vote these offices back into the 
budget. 


BECAUSE—He has guaranteed to labor 
the rights of labor as provided by the Fed- 
eral statutes, has prevented more strikes 


New York Is for La Guardia 


through arbitration than any other New York 
mayor, and has refused to permit the police 
to be used as strikebreakers. 


BECAUSE—Although on the other side of 
the political fence from the national Demo- 
cratic administration, he has fought for and 
obtained millions for relief and unemploy- 
ment projects, 


BECAUSE—He chooses for his depart- 
mental heads men of technical, not political, 
background, 


BECAUSE—Largely through his adminis- 
tration’s efforts the city now has proportional 
representation which gives the people, not 
district leaders, the voice in choosing candi- 
dates for council 


BECAUSE—Party labels do not count 
with him, 


BUT, MAINLY BECAUSE—He is the best 
Mayor New York ever had and should be re- 
turned to office for another four years. 
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THE WISE BUYER KNOWS 


WHEN TO BUY TO! 


231 


nag 
rows TGs ever! 


TP ast a look at the 
watch it in flashing action on the high- 
way-listen to the admiring comment 
that rises up on every hand—can there 
be any question as to what car you ought 
to buy? 

Nor can there be any doubt as to when 
to decide on a Buick! The time is now! 
For there's plenty of ideal driving 
weather left. You'll be making many a 
summer and fall trip yet this season 
when you'll thrill to Buick get-up-and- 
travel, to Buick comfort and ease. 
And if you buy while the buying’s good, 
you'll get one of these handsome travel- 


GENERAL MOTORS TERMS 
TO SUIT YOUR LIKING 


mer a 


ers at an all-time low as far as Buick’s 
prices go! 

It’s an actual fact—with all its action and 
life and thrilling behavior, the hundred- 
horsepower, valve-in-head straight-eight 
Buick sreciaL now costs less in some 
models than certain sixes! 

So why hold back? Why be content to 
be one of the crowd? Why put things off 
when such a standout buy as this is still 
waiting to be picked up at your say-so? 
If you haven’t driven a new Buick, make 
arrangements to try one out right now! 
It’s got what you want at a price that’s 
nicely within your reach, 


BRONX BUICK CO., Inc. 


East I6lst Street 
JErome 7:7740 


THE BRONX, N. Y. 


2400 Grand Concourse 
Raymond 9-4000 
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ED. H. CORSI 


Humane as United States Commis 
sioner of Immigration, wise and non- 
partisan as New York's Director of 
Home Relief, unstinting in his work to 
better the living conditions of the mass- 
es who live around him, Edward H. 
Corsi is one of those rare candidates 
who has all types and manners of 
people behind him. He deserves New 
York's support in his campaign to be 
lected Councilman—and he is getting 
it. A close friend of La Guardia, Corsi 
is considered the No, 1 leader of New 
York's vast body of Americans of Mal- 


Justice Salvatore A. Cotillo Edward H. Corsi 


THEY DESERVE NEW YORK’S 
SUPPORT 


Justice 


COTILLO 


Since his very first day in poli- 
tics Justice Cotillo has always 
fought for the things which 
would do the most good for the 
most people. At Albany he pre- 
sented and had approved bills 
that protected the savings of 
people of foreign extraction, On 
the Supreme Court bench his de- 
cisions have always been inde- 
pendent of parties and favors 
Among his many important rul- 
ings one that stands out is that 
against the one cent increase for 
milk sold in paper containers, 
thereby saving New York's com- 
sumers a quarter of million dol- 
lars a year. He deserves to be 
returned to the Supreme Court 
bench—a matter that New York 
is attending to, 


Justice 


POLETTI 


Appointed at thirty-three years 
of age to fill out the unexpired 
term of a deceased Justice, 
Charles A. Poletti is one of the 
most brilliant rising stars in this 
generation of Americans of Ital- 
ian origin. Brilliant in his career 
as Counsel to Governor Lehman, 
tireless in his efforts to combat 
crime in the State, the young 
jurist can rest assured that voters 
of all parties will go to the polls 
with the intent of returning him 
to the Supreme Court bench. His 
deep legal talents may be ascer- 
tained in his record as the Gov- 
emors Counsel, during which 
time not one bill he presented 
to the Legislature was rejected. 
His appointment was approved 
unanimously by the Legislature. 


Justice Charles A. Poletti 
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MARGUERITE AMENDOLA, As 


OUR FRONT COVER 


Count Dino Grandi, Italian Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James and re- 
presentative of His Excellency, the King 
of Italy and the Emperor of Ethiopia, 
in the Non-Intervention Committee, is 
very much in the spotlight during these 
turbulent days in Europe. It was Count 
Grandi, considered one of the most af- 
fable and at the same time one of the 
most capable diplomats in the word to: 
day, who delivered the speeches at Lon- 
don which proved that Mussolini and 
Italy were more eager to preserve world 
peace than to press for Italian demands 
in the Spanish situation, As this issue 
of ATLANTICA goes to press, the eyes 
of the world are again focused on 
Count Grandi and on his activities in 
the Non-Intervention Committee. His 
is the opportunity to speak the words 
which may be the harbingers of a long 
established peace, 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Let us say one last word about the 
municipal elections in the city of New 
York. Perhaps in a magazine of na- 
tional scope like ATLANTICA it would 
be best if we editorially ignored the 
ity: @lections, But we don’t see how 
we cin, After all, New York is not 
only the largest city in the world but 
it is the largest Italian city in the world 
And coming up for re-election as Mayor 
of that city is a man of Italian origin. 
He has been nationally acclaimed as 
the best Mayor in New York's history. 
All over this country Americans of Ital 
ian origin point to him with pride. We, 
too, point to him with pride, We hope 
and trust, for the sake of the city he 
has so admirably served as well as for 
the sake of Americans of Italian origin 
the country over, that Fiorello H. La 
Guardia will be re-elected Mayor of 
New York for another term of four 
years 
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HE Islamic policy of 
Italy in view of recent 
world events, is today 

especially deserving of parti- 


cular attention. Because of 
the geographic position of 
their homeland, Italians have 
for centuries been in contact 
with the Mohammedan world 
Reasons, both political and 
commercial, have resulted in 
the continual representation of 
the European country in the 
Islamic countries of the Near 
East, a representation which 
stands out as being both hon 
orable and well, In this res- 
pect it would suffice to re- 
member the big colony of Ital- 
ians, some sixty thousands 
strong, that resides in Egypt 
This group, highly thought of 
and respected, is bringing an 
important contribution to the 
progress of the hospitable na- 
tion of the Nile. 

The friendship between 
Italy and Egypt has always 
been most cordial, even in 
moments when foreign inter- 


ITALY and ISLAM 


Across the wide deserts of Libya and 
in the fertile lands of the Nile, an 
old friendship is knitting. What is 
behind this, what will come of it? 


by ENRICO CAPRILE 


ested elements, wishing the contrary, succeeded in creat- 
ing for a short time a certain uncomfortable atmosphere 
between these two nations, But now the relationship is 
more friendly than ever. That, in great part is due to 
the deceased Re Faud who, as is known, had a keen sym- 
pathy for the land which had for a long time extended 
its hospitality to him. In pointing out that such cordial- 
ity has since assumed a particularly warm and concrete 
form, cases speak louder than words A sincere, “un- 
bargained for adhesion” existed between Italy and Egypt 
during the conference at Montreux held for the aboli- 
tion of capitulations, Egyptian public opinion, favorably 


impressed by the declaration 
Mussolini made to journalists 
of Cairo and Lybia, received 
the Italian support with the 
most vivid enthusiasm, as may 
be ascertained by the com- 
ments published in this re- 
gard. There could not, there- 
fore, be an atmosphere of 
greater reciprocal trust and 
sympathy. 

Toward the other Arab na- 
tions, Italy's relations cannot 
but be most cordial, particu- 
larly with Ssudion, Arabia and 
Yemen, countries with whom 
treaties of friendship have 
been signed and which have 
not only permitted the cre- 
ation of a mutual atmosphere 
of esteem but also of be- 
gining and continuing ever 
more profitable commercial 
exchanges. A particularly in- 
teresting and positive 
of Italian politics toward the 
Islamic world is that which 
pertains to the Mohammedans 
of eastern Afric. From the 
time when Italy was still 
fighting in Africa, as victory 
proceeded a special importance 
was being given by military 
authorities to the lot of the 
native Mohammedan popula- 
tion which, as is known, had 
been vexed in every way by 
the Neghus. The use of Ar- 
abic, which had been sup- 
pressed, was revived. Kora- 
nic schools were rapidly re- 
opened, all the rights and 
civil_libertics, commercial, re- 
ligious and cultural were all 
revived, Even pilgrimages to 
Meca were encouraged and 
facilitated in every way. Soon, 
there will rise a mosqur, 
which will matter 


spoken in this regard by Mar- (S / 
Tal Gmini to ne Abe of S 
‘Addis Ababa August 9, 1936. 
“Modern Italy considers the 
Arabian race a race of great 
capacity in the arts, in com- 
merce and in trade.” 

It is useless to say that all 
this has had a most favorable 
echo in all the Islamic world, 
aiding immensely in increasing 
the sympathy which is enjoy 
there. But, the Mussulmen 
who more directly have pro- 
fited by work in their favor, 
are precisely those of Libya 
the splendid African land ad- 
mired by all. From the visit 
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of April 1926 to that of March 1937, 
the Duce has found the beautiful colony 
transformed. Years of assiduous and in- 
telligent work have sufficed in giving 
it a completely different physiognomy. 
As for that which concerns particu 
larly the policy toward the indigenous 
clement a few facts will suffice. The 
religious policy toward the natives has 
ever been directed to the greatest liberal 
ity, As regards the edifices established 
for cult worship, the most concrete aid 
has been given. For example, in Tripoli 
tania alone, twenty-one mosques have 
Been constructed, among which is that 
very beautiful one of Sidi Hamuda of 
Tripoli, Many others have been restor- 
ed to di Italian authorities parti- 
cipate continuously in the feasts and 
religious rites of the Mohammedans. 
Naturally very great importance is 
given to the school. The work of Ital- 
ian teachers aided by the natives is of 
particular delicacy because they try to 
give the necessary instructions without 
disordering things and detracting from 
that which is the traditional Mohamme- 


stituted at Tripoli. The institution of 
this school has been most important be 
cause it has permitted the indigenous 
student who wanted to follow these 
courses to do so without having to go 
into Egypt or Syria and has again shown 
how profound and sincere is the inter- 
est of Italy toward Islamic people. 

‘Another very important aspect of the 
action unfolded by Italy in Libya is that 
which concerns the work of sanitary 
welfare. When in 1911 Tripolitania 
was occupied, the hygienic conditions 
in the country were simply disastrous; 
infectious illnesses of an epidemic char 
acter ravaged the country; sanitary 
fare was completely lacking; all the hy- 
gienic facilities of the main centers were 
in an embryonic stage; as a consequence 
there was a mortality in Libya, of 43 
to the 1,000 for adults, of 36.16 for 
Mussulman children, of 18.8 for Jews 
and of 13.2 for Europeans. In Cirenaica 
the situation was worse still. Today 
these quotients are reduced about to 
those that exist in Italy, thanks to the 
work of the government. 
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and even distant locatities, like Gadames, 
are gifted with beautiful fountains which 
the ‘natives use for personal and farm- 
ing needs. 

The Libyan artisan class, famous in 
the whole Levant, has in. this decade 
been given a new life, The beautiful 
precious works in metal, in leather, 
straw mats, rugs, and the ceramics of 
Tripoli, known to all local industries, 
have been aided greatly by the intelli- 
gent work of the Governmental Office 
Of Applied Indigenous Arts. For these, 
schools have been built and modern 
laboratories established. Sections have 
been given over to them in the various 
fairs and expositions in Italy and 
abroad. Most important has been the 
organization of credit to permit the 
worthy artisans to work with ease and 
with modern means, The artisan quar- 
ter of Tripoli is one of the most in- 
teresting of the city and the most beau- 
tiful in Northern Africa, 

These views are naturally very sum- 
mary and incomplete but serve to give 
a good idea of what has been done in 


The Moslems look with favor 
upon Italy's introduction of 
modern farming methods to 


Afri 


dan forma memis. All the scholastic 
buildings, even in the small centres, are 
modernly and artistically constructed. 
Besides elementary, there are professional 
schools, the largest of these being that 
of trades and vocations at Tripoli for 
needy and orphan Mussulmen boys. This 
school besides the elementary teaching 
gives professional instructions with a 
four year mechanical course. Another 
school of Tripoli worthy of mention is 
that for fracomatosi boys. The highly 
humanitarian scope of this institution, 
unique of this kind, is that of giving 
an adequate instruction and at the same 
time of taking care of children afflicted 
by this terrible evil. Let us mention 
also the night school, the courses for 
the illiterate adults, the libraries, the 
welfare institutions for needy children, 
the various sanitariums and clinical se 
ices, and the film scholastic traveling 
service which is carried even into the 
interior of the country. 

A most important institution in the 
field of culture has been the creation of 
The Superior School of Islamic Cul- 
ture” which Marshall Balbo has decreed 


Hospitals have been built in the great 
centres. That of Tripoli, for example, 
need not envy any large hospital of any 
European city. Everywhere, even in the 
smallest and most remote centres in the 
oasis, you may find first aid assistance, 
dispensaries of all sorts. Near Tripoli is 
soon to rise a sanitarium for tubercu: 
lars. In maternity welfare work, milk 
stations distribute the precious aliment 
to whomever has not the means to pro- 
cure it. Even those confined in prison 
have been thought of and sanitary col 
onies have been instituted for them. 
Grandiose is the activity in favor of 
agriculture and pastoral occupations and 
of the development of local industries 
Italy has sought to create a new agrar- 
ian consciousness in the native, teach- 
ing him to use the modern machinery 
and the new systems of cultivation, The 
gigantic irrigation project of the desert 
sand has given agriculture new life. Of 
capital importance, naturally, has been 
the search for water, made with all 
the most modern means and with sur- 
prising results. Today, former vast zones 
of squalid desert land are green oases 


Here is a modern tractor at 
work on the fertile farmlands 


of Eth Such modern 
methods have brought to 
bloom much of the desert 


lands of Libya. 


favor of Italy's colonial possessions in 
Northern Africa. The change in name 
fiom Ministry of the Colonies to that 
of Ministry of Italian Africa is a change 
not only in form but in spirit, a sign 
that is an evolution of Italian’ politics 
toward its African possessions, In his 
visit to Libya, Mussolini speaking at 
Tripoli on March 18, after having re- 
ceived the "Sword of Islam” said: “Be- 
fore long Rome with its Laws will show 
you how much it interests itself in your 
ever-growing destiny.” And Rome has 
kept its promise. 

With the new provisions by which 
the administrative ordination of the ter 
ritory is changed, new possibilities arc 
offered to the indigenous. They are 
raised to the dignity of citizenship, their 
participation in local administration is 
greater. If we associate this provision 
to other recent ones like the generous 
restitution effected by Marshall Balbo 
of the goods confiscated to 270 Senus- 
sites who have returned to their lands, 
the distributions of lands to the tribes 
Beni Soleiman of the Uadi Sciati, the 

(Continned on page 24) 
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Pen Portraits of the 15" Century 


Translated from the Italian of PAOLO ARCARI 


PROFESSOR OF ITALIAN LITERATURE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PERUGIA 


yp 
He rose to the papacy poor, and poor 


Among the great of the Quattrocento, Ce. 
was he dhroughout.. Austere, sweet, X: 


artists and men of genius, stands a 


woman. Radiantly beautiful, she held 
sway over the court at Milan until... 


NE beauty stands out 

above many as a radi- 

ant vision in the It 
life of the 15th Century. Up 
on invoking her ineffable, 
representative image we also 
recall the throne to which des. 
tiny assigned her, the celebra 
tion which is associated with 
her name, and finally, the rad 
iant wake she has left in Ital 
ian history because of her un- 
usual beauty and grace. 

The throne is Lombardy, 
the political and economic 
center of extraordinary im- 
portance. Here, there had re- 
cently come many innova: 
tions; for in the preceding 
century there had been two 
dynasties, It is a throne that 
is often stained with blood 
from daring plot and from 
secret designs expressed by the 
subtle use of poison. All 
forms of cruelty and violence 
exist side by side and in an 
equal measure with all the 
splendors and signs of pride 
and power of that haughty 
capitol 

Beatrice d'Este was brought up with a fiery model before 
her, that of her father, Hercules I, and by a wise guide, her 
mother, Leonora of Aragon, who had the wit to be a solici- 
tous, telligent, obedient wife and a fecund mother also. 
She had supervised the education of her daughter and had 
spared no means or expense in order to make it as com- 
plete and rounded as possible. The foundation was built on 
Classical culture and her court training was systematic and 
thorough in preparation for her future, Even training in 
home economics was included. Beatrice came to Milan from 
Ferrara as the bride of Lodovico il Moro at the exact age 
of fifteen years, seven months and ten days! Though im- 
pulsive, elegant, and endowed with many social graces she 
quickly won the admiration of all members of the court. 
Her personality, radiant with beauty and youth, won her a 
triumphal victory. She was quick to see her opportunity 
and to grasp it so that her role came to her easily. Her 
desire was to be the most elegant and the most refined wo 
man of Italy. Her easy eclipse of the real Duchess, Isabelle 
of Aragon, was the natural outcome of her unusual charm. 

(Continued on page 29) 


BEATRICE D'ESTE 
From a Renaissance Painting 


grand without rancor — Such was one" ® 
oe. 


Pope of the famous Quattrocento . 


N the evening of Apri! 

6, 1458, an hour after 

sundown there died in 
Rome Pope Celestine II, The 
news of this struck terror in 
the hearts of the citizenry of 
the Eternal City. In those 
days every vacancy of the 
Papal Throne brought on 
stormy days, partisan clashes, 
riots, deaths, and general dis 
order. This occasion was 
marked with fear and trem- 
bling lest the usual train of 
mishaps be repeated. Hence, 
an acceptable successor was 
the urgent desire of every sen 
sible Roman, Circumstances 
required that the newly elect- 
ed Pope should be an Italian. 
The name of a young Cardi 
nal was frequently mentioned 
He was noted for his being 
at logger-heads with the Ap- 
ostolic See. At the moment 
he was taking the cure at the 
baths of Viterbo. The French 
party hearing this and desiring 
to eliminate him as a can- 
didate started a rumor that 
although he was young yet he 
was physically a risk because of his serious affliction in the 
form of gout. In addition, it was marked against him that 
his fondness for Hum: studies was indicative of his 
leaning towards Paganism. As soon as these maneuvers 
were Brought to his attention the young Cardinal hastened 
to Rome, His arrival was punctuated bv general rejoicing 
in the populace, and enthusiastic throngs followed him con- 
tinually, His candidacy was successful and his crowning on 
September 3rd was endangered by the over-enthusiastic 
throng which got beyond control of the guards and almost 
turned into a riot, 

‘The new Pope was no stranger. In fact, he was one of 
the leaders of the Sacred College and known personally in 
many Courts, In Switzerland his elevation was insisted 
upon—he had spent many years at Basle and had a fond- 
ness for the Swiss, He was given the title of "Preceptor 
of Helvetia.” From there he had gone to Germany and had 
formed a very high regard for this nation and its place in 
the concert of christian nations, He climbed the throne 
with no economic heritage and with little political backing. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ONDUCTING, for the general public, is a decorative part of 

the musical performance: a man in evening clothes, whose func- 

tions are not clear, who neither sings nor plays, but from the 
beginning to the end of the performance gesticulates strangely with 
a little stick, Usually, he returns to the footlights between the tenor 
and the soprano to return bows and to smile in acknowledgement for 
outbursts of applause—(if the performance has gone well). Often 
he seems to be happy that, after many trying episodes and jealousies, 
the leading characters are happily married. Sometimes he may be the 
man who at the end of a concert motions to the orchestra and has 
them stand in response to the applause—just as if the audience were 
not aware that it was the players who rendered the music well and 
not he. While it may seem unusual, there are many spectators who 
still entertain some doubt concerning the real usefulness and im- 
portance of his post, Come to think of it, just what is his impor- 
tance. 

For the cultured listeners or spectators, that man in evening 
clothes may be a god. He is the main part of the performance. 
Everything depends upon him; even the beautiful voices of the sing- 
ers and the shapely legs of the ballet dancers. The impression en- 
tertained by these members of an audience is nearer to the truth 
However, their conception of the conductor's importance may lean 
to an over-emphasis of the emotional qualities in preference to his 
technical functions. The orchestra conductor is really the direction 
mind of the execution, therefore, he is not a performer, He is the 

man who proposes and not the who disposes, While he may 

CAMPANINY ae Baene raten a Goin rendition 
of a musical masterpiece, yet, he is powerless 
to prevent a squeaky note in a comet or a 
e mistake in a vocal solo. It is a matter of un- 

derstandit the limitations of his duties and 

u u 8 or censure him accordingly and 
ism for things beyond his control, 
save those attributable to laziness, lack of abil- 


He gesticulates strangely with a little ity, or unavoidable accident. 
= 3 r There are conductors cf all types and of 
stick. He bows when audiences wildly varied calibre. There is, for cage, he 
applaud. What is he, musical God or timebeater-—he is too prevalent—a necessary 
é i evil in ham-and-egg performances, Of this 
genius, or maybe—just showoff . . . type no mention ought to be made. But how 


can we ignore them when we encounter them 

everywhere we go? You will recognize him 

instantly, at his first words. He is a hanger- 

on who knows "Tradition . only, tradi- 

tion at its worst. He will say to you with conviction that such a 

Bisce in Trovatore should not be performed. That another should 

in B-flat rather than in G, demonstrating it for you with a certain 

beat, That a certain passage written by Verdi himself is merely a 

substitution by someone else and that every man likes to do things 

according to his personal taste. Should you act surprised, he will 

smile with a superior air and say that lyric music is going on the 

rocks because there is no one who can interpret and perform it 
properly. 

There, is the “Blue-pencil” teacher. He has been a singing 
teacher, or perhaps a proof-reader or arranger of scores. He can 
play the piano like a Paderewski; yet, you will find that he is a 
miserable musician because he ignores everything that does not 
long to his limited repertory. Should you mention Bach, he wi 
answer that he is interested only in Italia music. Let us drop him. 
The depression is eliminating him from our midst and by God's 
grace he will soon be only a legend, 

The orchestra conductor we have in mind is not of that stamp. 
We are concerned with the serious type; one who is a technician, a 
refined musician and an artist, all rolled into one. His type finds its 
predecessors in the distant chronicles of music. He may have for- 
saken the organ-console in order to devote his energies to the field 
of pure or creative music. He may have resigned his official post 
as "Maestro da Cappella”—-one who teaches the choirboys latin words 
with the musical notes—hecause the Sebola has developed specialists 
in this work, He may have abandoned the field of church music for 
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‘By Enrico M. Duflocq 


the now specialized field of orchestra 
conducting. He no longer sits at the 
cembalo, sandwiched between the cellos 
and the double-basses, in order, to ac- 
company the recitatives and guide the 
bass parts, Today's maestro no longer 
conducts with the violin-bow. In times 
past, we can picture him dressed in 
Sumptuous finery with a great, powdered 
wig—beating time on the glazed pave- 
ment with a tall, beribboned staff, He 
might be called Lulli, who exercised a 
tremendous influence over the conduc- 
tors throughout all Europe with undis- 
puted authority. (It is Lulli who inaug- 
urated the post of orchestra conductor 
as being important down to our own 
day.) Or, it might be a violinist play- 
ing ‘on a raised platform who occasion- 
ally beats time with his bow. This 
existed for a long period and includes 
not only Corelli, Vivaldi, and Viotti, but 
also opera conductors down to Rolla, 
conductor at "La Scala" in the Napole- 
onic Era and the days of the Carbo- 
nari” 

His work evolves and becomes more 
specialized during the Romantic period 
because of more definite functions Tt 
is during this period that the concert 
come into its own. At this stage we 
have Mendelssohn at the Gewandhaus 
in Leipsig, Morlacchi at Dresden, and 
the meteoric Berlioz criss-crossing Eu- 
rope, Berlioz was like a king of the 
orchestra and it is he who began the 
building-up of the orchestra conductor 
as a central type in the presentation of 


polyphonic music. His contemporaries, 
Lizt and Wagner, may be designated as 
the mystics of orchestra conducting. In 
Italy, one will find the praise-worthy 
supporters of this type who revived sym- 
phonic concerts after many years of dis- 
Continuance and our gratitude should 

ur out erously to such men as Pe- 
rotti Mancinelli, Martucci, Sgambati, 
and Faccio. 

Let us look at our own time. The 
names of famous conductors are familiar 
to all. Everybody has scen Toscanini, 
Mengelberg, Bruno Walter, De Sabota, 
Marinuzzi, and many others conduct. A 


TOs ANINI 


simple sweep of the baton and many 
bows pour out their many-voiced song, 
an oboe spins its silvery arabesque 
thread, or the brasses blare their fanfare 
with the trombone-slides filling the air 
with their sparkling beams. 

But, all this occurs with such preci- 
sion and such artistic effect before the 
public only after a good many rehear- 
sals, In these the orchestra has over- 
come musical difficulties and in measure 
after measure has grasped both techni- 
que and spirit. The orchestra takes 
breath by blending into one the balanc: 
d and moderated activities of many in- 
dividuals. 

This is the conductor's most difficult 
task. That is why the evening's success 
or acclaim is credited to him. Hence, 
the meaning of his gesture when he asks 
the performers to rise and accept the 
audience's applause instead of accepting 
it all for himself. He means to say “I 


Caricatures by Viafora 


thank you, but they have worked 
very hard, as much as I have, in 
order to achieve this fine perform: 
ance of music. 

One really should be with the con- 
ductor from his first to his last rehear- 
sal so that he might realize the conduc 
tor's part in the evening's success. Even 
in the best case—an orchestra made ul 
Of the Finest petformere—s firs: read: 
ing of an opera, a symphony or of 
theatrical music gives but a very medi- 
ocre rendition. ‘It is rough, too loud, 
and interrupted by unpleasantnesses re- 
sulting from many causes such as mis- 
takes in the parts, uncertain attacks, and 
insufficient relief in support of the 
various parts. (A first reading of a 
comedy in prose gives us almost the 
same results.) With a conductor lead- 
ing on the podium the uncertainties are 
removed one by one. In some cases the 
same passage is repeated over and over. 
The conductor explains and the per- 
formers understand, Then they listen to 
themselves and they perceive the various 
effects and integrate their concepts 
with that of the leader. Now we have 
the beginning of something bordering 
on the miraculous! The work takes on 
life, just as in a certain fable the mar- 
ble'statue became a living woman, The 
piece takes on color and transparency, is 
illuminated, and becomes a stirring 
thing. (These moments, dear readers, 
are the dream of he who dedicates 

self to the tremendous and wonderful 
trade, They are the life-giving reasons 
of the artist. After cerebral travail he 
hears in his soul, increasingly di 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Roosevelt and the New Deal rode to victory 
on a social progam. Strange, but true, many 
of his proposed laws and platform promises 
are already part and parcel of the established 


Social Welfare in Italy 


by FERNANDO GAZZETTI 


OX coming into power, the new 
Italian Regime set out to ensure 

safety to capital in a country torn 
to pieces by the social crisis of the post- 
war period, but its outstanding aim was 
undoubtedly that of making every ef- 
fort to provide peace and security for 
labour. 

It was with this twofold aim in view 
that Mussolini undertook the tremend- 
ous task of reconstructing his country. 
Under his personal influence, patriotism 
and love for the fatherland were reviv- 
cd among the working classes, while a 
new spirit of collaboration arose among 
the people, “All the factors of produc- 
tion are being brought together on a 
common plane,” he announced, “that 
plane is the nation itself, in other words 


the collectivity to which we are a 
party, concerned with the general 
well-being of the whole I consider 


all the factors of production to be equal- 
ly necessary: capital, experts and labour. 
Social peace is secured through an un- 
derstanding between these three ele- 
ments; social peace assures continuity 
of work; continuity of work produces 
individual and collective well-being, Out- 
side this setting there can be nothing 
short of misery and ruination.”” 

The social and cconomic policy of 
the Fascist regime is based on a prin- 
ciple of collaboration, whereby even the 
proletariat has been given a share of 
responsibility in the field of producton 


In expounding his social policy before 
the Senate on November 27, 1922, one 
month after coming to power, Musso- 
lini made the following statement: “Our 
policy will not be antiproletarian, this 
for national reasons and from motives 
of a more general nature, We do not 
wish to oppress the proletariat, or press 
it into a backward stage of life, on the 
contrary, we wish to raise its standards, 
both material and moral 
Provisions made by the Regime in the 
field of Social Welfare have always 
combined a moral with a material pur- 
ose, whereas previous Governments had 
en almost totally inactive in this field. 
There existed, of course, a number of 
charitable institutions due to private in- 
itiative, but their scope was necessarily 
limited. Moreover, Fascism always 
strove to replace the principle of philan- 
thropy, as conceived by these institu- 
tions, by the conception of well-being as 
a universal right. "We have released 
ourselves from the straits of philan- 
thtopy in order to attain the higher and 
greater aim of social welfare,” was Mus- 
solini’s own statement on this point. 
In theory, if not always in practice, 
fare work has been directed by the 
Fascist Regime into two separate chan- 


nels described in Italian as Assistenza” 
and “Previdenza.” The former, mean- 
ing literally “assistance,” covers such 
welfare services as are intended to ful- 
fill the needs of the workers, the latter. 
meaning literally “providence,” makes 
provisions for the timely care of health 
conditions and, with the cooperation of 
the workers themselves, equips them 
both morally and physically to meet their 
future requirements, From a purely 
medical standpoint this twofold activity 
might be described as cure and preven- 
tion of ‘sickness. 

The welfare work undertaken by the 
Regime was originally outlined in the 
Labour Charter (see Clause XXII and 
sqq), in clauses dealing with the prob- 
lem ‘of unemployment, with the preven- 
tion of accidents, with insurance, and 
with sundry means of helping all work- 
ers whether actually affiliated with pro- 
fessional associations or not. 

In practice, a line of demarcation can- 
not be drawn between the two branches 
of the welfare work described above 
since what is known in Italy as “prov 
ence” is merely a form of “assistance” 
preorganized to forestall possible needs 
In point of fact, institutions performing, 
welfare work have found it necessary 
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to run both activities simultaneously and 
on parallel lines, 

Welfare work is done extensively by 
the State, by Provincial and Municipal 
Administrations, by the Fascist Party 
and by many public bodies, to say noth- 
ing of what is still actively performed 
by private charitable institutions. More 
over, there is not a single association in 
Italy which does not purport to organ- 
ise some form of welfare work in aid 
of its needy members. 

The State carries on what is known 
as “legal health work” through provin- 
cial and municipal administrations which 
provide free medical attendance and 
medicines for the poor, shelter and su 
port of destitute lunatics in the provin- 

asylums, proper care of the poor 
in hospitals, shelter and support of 
paupers. 

Systematic welfare work is completed 
by temporary provisions, such as the 
Branting of emergency subsidies by syn- 
dical associations or by the Fascist Party, 
in order to enable a destitute widow for 
instance or a workman who is tempora: 
rily unemployed, to meet their most ur- 
gent needs. Recently, for example, the 
Fascist Party has distributed free life 
insurance policies to no less than 700,- 
000 workers engaged in agriculture. 
Other forms of “legal welfare work” 
take care of special minors, the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, etc. 

To make a detailed survey of welfare 
work ordinarily undertaken by the State 
and enacted through local administra- 
tions and charitable institutions under 
its control, would overstep the limits of 
the present article, besides assistance of 
this nature is carried on in every coun- 
try more or less on the same lines. Our 


much of Italy's vast soci 
welfare program is set underway. 


Lidia hi hi, 


At government seaside camps, under- 
privileged children bask under the 
expert supervisors carefully 


attention shall therefore be devoted 
briefly to a mention of the new welfare 
services organized for intellectual, tech- 
nical and manual workers under the 
Fascist Regime. 

Certain emergency relief services or 
ganized in consequence of calamities, 
such as earthquakes, floods, or rain- 
storms is regarded here as part of the 
general welfare work, despite their tem- 
porary nature, and the far-reaching pro- 
gramme of public works, set on foot by 
the Regime shortly after its advent to 

wer, apart from its main object which 
îs to meet the requirements of modern 
life (new roads, schools, public build- 
ings, etc.) is likewise considered as wel- 
fare work purporting, as it does, to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed. The 
building of clinics and hospitals for 
workers, with the financial backing of 
the Istituto di Previdenza Sociale also 
forms part of the Government policy of 
welfare work. 

From a purely economical standpoint, 
which is naturally an important one, wel- 
fare work undertaken by the State is re- 
garded by Fascism as a "redistribution 
‘of national revenues in proportion to 
general requirements,” in other words a 
partial turning over of the financial 
wealth of the rich to the workers and 
the indigent people. It should be re 
marked, however, that workers them: 
selves contribute in a certain measure to 
welfare work done by the Government 
although the financial onus of the scheme 
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weighs chiefly upon the State, the em- 
ployers and the capitalists. 

Any unbiased observer may readily 
see how the Fascist Government is bear- 
ing out in practise the provisions made 
by the Labor Charter for every class of 
workers, be they intellectual, technical 
or manual, Certain health wor such 
as the anti-tuberculosis campaign, for 
instance, although intended to combat 
disease among all classes, is chiefly 
cerned with workers and their families 
for whom efficient welfare services have 
been organized. Workers alone are 
treated free in hospitals and homes, 
whereas non-workers must secure medi 
cal attention privately at ordinary fees. 
ee meals to school children are made 
available to the poor by the Balilla In- 
stitution, and it is only the workers, 
among expectant mothers, who are given 
free medical attendance in maternity 
hospitals at childbirth. It is evident 
that public welfare work on such a vast 
scale weighs financially on the whole 
country, but the onus is amply justified 
by the noble end in view, which is the 
attainment of a new justice and a higher 
standard of living for the labor classes 

General welfare services for manual 
workers are run by a State organization 
known as Istitnio Nazionale Fascista 
per la Previdenza Sociale (National Wel 
fare Institute), whereas intellectual and 
technical workers are provided for sep- 
arately by the Confederation of Syndi- 
cates of the Arts and Professions, organ- 
izations that help members and non- 
members of the syndicates alike. 

Insurance is also an outstanding feat- 
ure of the Fascist Welfare policy. 

A general survey of the various bran- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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"BOATS" —By Louis Marotta 


Art Over Handicaps 


by T. ORMOND DEIGNAN 


T was a strange exhibit, yet one of 
I the most interesting the writer had 

seen in New York for a long time. 
The first paintings in it to fall under 
inspection seemed so old, so very old— 
both from the standpoint of subject mat- 
ter and method of handling, and yet 
one knew the artist was a contemporary 
“The New Prosperity,” "Fisher 
Boys,” “Miracle of Tobias"—all, some- 
how or other, possessed an ethereal 
quality of age. We stood musing in 
front of the “Miracle of Tobias.” A 
peculiar subject for a modern artist to 
paint. It certainly looked as though it 
might have been painted hundreds of 
years ago. And that other painting, 
“The New Prosperity"—we're sure if 
one got very close to it there would 
are besa an age-old muay sll 

We were about to move on to the 
next picture, when someone behind us 
asked in a soft, modulated voice: “Well, 
what do you think of it?” The speaker 
was a short, sturdy built young man 
with a pleasant, intelligent face. He 
introduced himself. He was Louis Ma- 
rotta, the artist on exhibition, The 
meeting was quite accidental, as he had 
just happened to drop in at’the gallery 
to see how things were going. His 
question, no doubt, provided an excel- 
lent opportunity to get to the bottom 


of the paradoxical canvasses that we just 
had seen. He laughed and replied: 

“There happens to be an expl 
for that. As you have no doubt noticed, 
I am using a cane. I had infantile 
paralysis when I was six years old, and 
since then have had difficulty in getting 
around, Practically all of my work has 
been done in the privacy of my home, 
and I have had little or no contact with 
the modern schools. While I have done 
a great deal of reading on the subject 
of art, it was all on the old masters, 
which probably accounts for the rather 
ancient aspect of my work that you 
remarked on. 

Marotta is a native New Yorker, hav- 
ing been born in Woodhaven in 1910. 
Because of his lameness, he was never 
able to attend school, so the Board of 
Education sent a special teacher to his 
home three times a week. Besides his 
regular courses, he studied the violin- 
cello and painting. The latter appealed 
to him especially and from that time 
on, he has occupied himself in this pur- 
suit. 

In 1927, he became a student of Pro- 
fessor Michele Falanga of Brooklyn. 
Every Sunday morning for six years he 
was taken to Falanga’s studio where, 
for an hour or so, he could work from 
a model. Otherwise, he taught himself 
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The paintings seemed musty 
with age yet the artist was 
contemporary — A young 
man who had surmounted 
much more than the usual... 


how to paint. There seems to have been 
a strong artistic tendency in his family, 
and he received considerable encourage: 
ment from them in the development of 
his talents, 

During our talk with Marotta we hap- 
pened to stop in front of a water color 
entitled "The Diggers.” Its brilliance 
and fresh, airy feeling was in such vivid 
contrast to his other work that one could 
hardly believe that the same man had 
done it. The artist explained: 

“Well, it is this way. When I was 
extended the courtesy of Theodore A. 
Kohn & Son's walls for this exhibit, my 
first private showing, I found that in 
order to jutsify a one-man show 
tically everything 1 had done since I 
started to paint would have to be in- 
cluded.” 

This, of course, explains the wide dis- 
similarity between the work first men- 
tioned, and it also distiguishes him 
from most other painters, very few of 
whom have the temerity to exhibit the 
paintings of their formative years. 

Complimented for his courage in this 
matter, he was rather surprised and 
took an entirely different attitude on 
the matter, Marotta holds to the theory 
that training and cultivation can do 
much to strengthen or weaken that 
quality which makes art, but an artist's 
Possession or lack of this quality is per- 
ceivable whether it be his earliest sketch 
or latest mural. An example which he 
gave, illustrates this quite clearly. 

“The voice of Lawrence Tibbett al- 
ways had the same essential quality, 
though in different stages of maturity 
and cultivation, Whether it is ‘Porgie 
and Bess’ or ‘Rigoletto’ that he 
that quality is always recognizable.” 

The artist was asked: “This quality 
you refer to is, in your belief, something 
that training and cultivation cannot im- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ORK, more work, and then a 
Jot more work, is Nino Marti- 
ni's recipe for success. 

For all the gay, carefree attitude to- 

ward life that marks the career of this 
opera and radio favorite, Martini real- 
izes that only persistent effort has 
brought him to his present fame as a 
foremost lyric tenor in the world to- 
day. 
Taa youngster in Verona, Italy, Mar- 
tini yearned to become a noted athlete, 
but, forunately for the world, the amaz- 
ing voice he revealed as a choir singer 
in his local church came to the atten- 
tion of a famous Italian opera star, Gio- 
vanni Zenatello. 

Zenatello took charge of his educa- 
tion and for three years gave him inten. 
sive coaching and supervised his oper- 
atic and concert debuts; in fact, the eld- 


SONG 


erly celebrity is still Martini’s vocal in- 
structor. With his first public appear- 
ances, Martini soared into popularity, 
first abroad and then in this country, 
scoring as a star of the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York and as a radio fa- 
vorite before winning his present re- 
nown as an idol of film-goers. 

But all this fame represents many 
thousands of hours of steady labor, in- 
cessant practice and absorbing study. For 
all of its apparent freedom, a singer's 
life is not his own; he holds his voice 
in trust, so to speak, for the public, 
and he must take care of it. 

“The duty of one who has a voice is 
to use it,” Martini says. "The more 
success one has, the more he must work. 
It means little to have potential ability 
—it must be perfected at any sacrifice, 
and one’s personal desires must be de- 

ied to that end, and in a discipline 
like that of a soldier or an oarsman. 
Only in this way can one achieve his 
destiny.” 

The slender, handsome tenor follows 
his own advice religiously, A hard ride 
every morning, or a stiff workout in 
a gymnasium to keep fit, and then hours 
of practice for Zenatello's critical ear, 
are a regular part of every day's routine, 
regardless of how much singing his 
screen, concert or radio engagements will 
require before the day is over. 

Despite all this, Martini maintains a 
happy attitude toward his career that 

es it more play than work. He de- 
scribes his own debut at the Metropol- 
itan as “great fun,” and continually 
sects the fun in anything he does, À 
complete lack of the traditional temper- 
ament, a cheerful friendliness with ev- 


Born with a song in his soul, 

Nino Martini finds 

at singing both a 
and a joy. 


working 
drudge 


eryone he meets and an eager outlook 
on life, all make him as much of a 
favorite on a picture stage as he 
with the American musical public. 

If temperament were really the mark 
of fame, Martini would be entitled to 
fiery displays of it; but actually the 
slender Italian singer is the least as- 
suming of men. He takes both him- 
self and his remarkable gifts of song 
much more casually than the average 
person takes the ability to do a card 
trick, and makes a sincere effort to get 
as much fun as possible out of his work. 

This is not the traditional attitude of 
an opera star, who is commonly sup- 
posed to exude temperament all over the 
place, But regardless of how Martini 
dazzles his audiences, he never dazzles 
himself, For all his hard work—he 
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keeps in training as rigidly as an Olym- 
pic athlete with constant exercise and 
vocal practice—he manages to enjoy life 
to the full and without a trace of ego- 
tism, 

He has a natural human liking for 
sincere praise, but pomp and adulation 
bore him. At elaborate receptions in 
his honor, he generally slips away to 
help in the kitchen, or into a quiet 
comer to advise some young singer on 
his career. 

Motion picture work delights him. 
During the filming of “Music for Ma- 
dame,” even on days when he was not 
working in the picture, Martini spent 
much of his spare time on the set, 
watching the process of picture-making 
as eagerly as if he were a visitor en- 
joying his first day in a studio. 

His favorite exercise today is riding, 


MAN 


and unless he has an early call at a 
studio, he takes a good hard canter for 
an hour or two every morning. In his 
school days at Verona, Italy, he was a 
crack Rugby player, and he retains his 
skill as a gymnast. 

Wherever he goes, he takes along his 
entourage; Giovanni Zenatello, the tenor 
who moulded young Martini’s career as 
a boy and who continues to act as his 
vocal coach; his accompanist, Miguel 
Sandoval, and his business manager, 
Jack Salter, This trio has been with 
him for years, and between them they 
take the details of existence off the 
young singer's shoulders and allow him 
to concentrate on delighting the world 
with his voice. Which is a task he 
performs to perfection. 

Busiest of most of the operatic stars, 
Martini last season sang in four Metro- 
politan operas, made 29 radio appear- 
ances and sang 48 concert appearances 
and now he feels that he is entitled to 
a short respite. 

“Im just sung out,” he explains. 
“Last season was the hardest of my 
career. I feel I deserve a vacation and 
although I may have to begin training 
again with as much seriousness as when 
I made my debut, I will not sing an- 
other note. For the rest of the year I 
a ing to play and visit with my 
in Italy.” 

‘Martini’s fourth screen appearance is 
made in RKO Radio Pictures, “Music 
For Madame,” produced by Jesse L. 

Joan’ Fontaine, who graduated 
one year from a featured lady to 
starring rank appears with the singer. 
Under contract to RKO, Martini is to 
return to Hollywood next year to star in 
another musical, 
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imagination had carried hin 
so far that, often, when look 


. . 
slide ustlessty through ing at Cortado Verani, he felt 
his fingers wnue a smile within him the sinuous flames 


graduauly aeveioped over his 
ace, at was an emaciated 
tace, almosc ascetic, and the 
eyes hela that light which 
cues oniy trom the soul, 

Yes, the long gray envel- 
ope was there, Bulging as usu 
at with its contents, and the 
warden ot the penitentiary 
laid it to one side as he pro: 
ceeded to sort out the others, 
then he opened it and eager- 
ly read its contents written in 
tue small and gentle hand of 
a woman, 

By this time that letter had 
become the delight and parti- 
cular interest ot his life. It 
arrived regularly each month, 
every time that the steamer 
made its one-day call at this 
little island whicn lay far away 
from the mainland, its only 
link with civilization being 
this vessel which carried the 
mails and delivered freight. 

Life was sad and dreary on 
the island. The penitentiary 
was the center of all activity 
and about it had sprung up 
small inns and restaurants cat 
ering to the more fortunate 
inmates who could afford the 
luxury of some extra service. 
The only other industry was 
fishing for tuna. t 

Giacomo Dormi was the 
warden. He had been there 
five years and considered him- 
self a convict among the oth- 
ers with the sole difference 
that he had no crime for 
which to atone, So routine 
and static was his life that 
he had come to believe that 
he would never again be able 
to find a stimulating interest 
in anything. 

Then, two years ago, Cor- 
rado Verani had taken a place 
among the other prisoners, a 
banker sentenced to five years 
for fraud, And soon after 
that the gray envelope began 
to find its way regularly to 
his desk along with all the 
other mail which he must cen 
sor before delivery to the inmates. He had never taken 
much interest in the task for the letters were usually coarse, 
hurried or indifferent. But this one was not the same. It 
revealed the soul of a fine woman in love, not with him of 
course, but with the handsome youth who was her husband 
and must now remain in that prison for ali those years. Still, 
he was always the one to read them first and somehow, by 
some strange trick of fancy, he had come to believe that 
some part of those tender sentiments belonged to him. His 


wondered whether to kee; 


Love, in the form of a monthly 
letter, pierced the prison walls. 
They soothed the soul of an 
inmate and stole the heart of 
the unsuspecting prison warden. 


by ELISA TRAPANI 


He looked at the snapshot of the bi 


of envy and jealousy. 

Verani would be free in 
three more years, free to re- 
turn to that wife in whose 
loving arms he could forget 
the past, and whose affection 
would aid him to begin li 
anew. With the certainty 
that possession in his heart, 
Giacomo Dorni felt that even 
life in jail would seem sweet. 

The letters came with steady 
regularity. They spoke of the 
hours of former happiness and 
were filled with the hope and 
faith in that future which 
eventually would permit them 
to be repeated. She told how 
persistently her thoughts were 
with him, and promised him 
a greater love and a larger 
happiness upon his return 
Three years were a long time, 
but their end would finally 
be reached 

"You will find me the 
same,” she wrote, “always the 
same loving Doda as before. 
Corrado, my love, I wish I 
could hide within the folds 
of this letter. Why don't they 
allow the wives of convicts to 
follow their husbands to theit 
place of suffering? 

‘A warm and passionate sen- 
suality overflowed from those 
letters. It shrouded the young 
warden in a cloud of perfume. 
After reading them, Giacomo 
Dorni felt his brain relaxed 
and visions of a life which 
had never been his passed be- 
fore his eyes. 

What did Doda look like? 
She must be beautiful. In 
fact, she wrote: "I am still 
good-looking; I shall always 
be beautiful because of you.” 

Daring the summer she sent 
him a snapshot of herself in 
a scanty bathing suit; a mar- 
velous body, a smile’ unfold- 
ing the charm of her lips, ruf- 
fled blonde hair, languid eyes 
full of irony and sweetness. 

“You,” she explained, "the 
Molteni have insisted that I 
go with them and spend a few days at the beach in Via- 
reggio. They tell me that I am too pale, that I live too 
much alone, that I shall become ill. And I guess it is true; 
I do not feel very well and as I fear that you might find 
your Doda sickly and less beautiful, I am here to store up 
sunshine, air and light; but I certainly do not enjoy myself..." 

Giacomo felt the crazy temptation to keep that small pho- 
tograph which was just as his imagination had pictured her 
so many times, But he had it delivered to Corrado, The 
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whole affair had stirred him so profoundly that 
he wrote to his superiors requesting that he might 
be transferred for duty at another prison. 

On her return to the city, Doda mentioned that 
she had purchased a second-hand typewriter. | She 
believed that through her sister who was employed 
in a lawyer's office she could obtain some work to 
do at home, Corrado must not worry. She was 
not in need, but it was easy to understand that 
things were not as before. The creditors had taken 
away everything and there was no harm in trying 
to earn a little extra money in addition to the 
allowance which she received from her father. So 
from now on she would typewrite his letters. The 
tone was affectionate but somewhat sad and puz- 
ling. 

Giacomo Dorni experienced a strange feeling at 
no longer seeing that delicate and sure hand- 
writing except in the signature, His transfer was 
delayed. And the letters continued to arrive. 

‘One day in the autumn he was informed that 
Corrado Verani had suffered a high fever during 
the night and had been removed to the infirmary. 
The warden went immediately to visit him, He 
found him greatly changed, his face very pale and 
his eyes were large and very bright. He spoke 
to him gentily and grasped his hand. It was evi- 
dent that Corrado wished to speak but did not 
have the strength. 

Do not say anything,” 
‘do not strain yourself, 

"I must speak .. . it is necessary.” 

He pressed his lips together, closed his eyes, 
and without opening them, added: 

"When I am gone, do not |. , do not write 
anything to my wife, The sorrow would be too 
much for her.” 

“What are you saying, Verani? 
well again. You are young.” 

“Promise . . .” gasped the convict. 

“If it will make you feel Letter, certainly, I 
promise.” 

Corrado smiled and his head sank into the pil- 
low. The pale sun cast a yellow light on his 
emaciated face 

‘The warden went away quietly. Three weeks 
later, after a stubborn struggh. between science 
and ‘disease, Corrado died. 

The promise seemed now a peculiar burden to 
Giacomo. So he conceived the idea of continuing 
the correspondence himself. He knew Corrado's 
style of writing because he had had to read and 
sanction all letters before they could be mailed 
from the prison, and felt that he could succeed 
in imitating them, When the steamer arrived and 
brought the thick gray letter, he replied using the 
typewriter and explained this by saying that be- 
cause of his good conduct the warden had brought 
him into the office, more or less in the position 
of a secretary. He added that his life was now 
much easier, and hoped that she would also be 
happy. 

“The correspondence went on for two more years. 
It was tender but no longer redundant with 
boisterous love, almost as if time had smoothed 
its tone into greater refinement and made it more 
gentle. Giacomo perceived in those letters a soul 
which responded strangely to his own. For by 
this time he was no longer trying to imitate the 
style of Corrado Verani, but was expressing his 


suggested the warden, 


You will get 


During the summer she sent him 
a snapshot of herself in a scanty 
bathing suit; a marvelous body, a 
smile unfolding her charm . 


own sentiments, All this had 
come about imperceptibly, as if his 
substitution for the departed con- 
vict had been reciprocated far off 
over the seas in the soul of Doda. 
And a new plan began to form in 
his mind 

The five years were about to 
end, and Doda was writing that 
she’ was waiting for his return 
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with great joy and impatience, It 
worried Giacomo to know how he 
could continue the sorrowful com- 
edy, or bring it to a conclusion 
that would not be too harsh. Then 
he received word that his request 
for transfer which he had by that 
time forgotten was granted and 
that he was ordered to assume the 
direction of the prison at Livorno. 
Doda lived in Florence. What 
was really Destiny's decision? 
tae 

It was a Sunday afternoon. Per- 
haps Doda would not be at home, 
but he had arrived that morning 
and wanted absolutely to see her 

» what? What would he say to 
that woman who was waiting for 
her husband? 

A young girl, tall and pale, and 
wearing a white apron, opened the 
doo 

“Is Signora Verani 
you please give her this card?" 

The girl took the card timidly. 

“No, she is not in, but there 
is the Signorina; it is the same, 
please come in.” 

Giacomo entered a small, dark 
vestibule where, in a corer, some 
red roses in a vase seemed to be 
fading. He heard excited whis 
pering, then the girl returned. 

“Come in, the Signorina is wait- 
ing for you in the living-room.’ 

He saw coming to meet him a 
woman of average height, in a 
dark dress with a white color 
which brightened her whole face, 
Tt was a face not beautiful, but 
lighted with intelligence because 
of the light it received from two 
large, very kindly gray eyes. 

“Have a seat, please. Are you 
the warden of the penitentiary? 
I am sorry that my sister is not 
here at this moment 

“Is Doda your sister? . . . Par- 
don me. . ; I mean Signora Ve- 
rani... 

"Yes, my younger sister, three 
years my junior,” she added with 
a smile, "She is not in Florence 
today; she had to leave. I will 
tell you...” 

‘The voice quivered a little and 
she lowered her eyes. The warden 
looked at her with interest ; she was 
so perfectly neat and calm, with 
friendship emanating from her 
every gesture, 

“Perhaps it is better this way,” 
he said, "because I came to bring 
very bad news, some disagreeable 
news, I don't really know how I 
could have told your sister, With 
you it will be easier, You are 
only the sister-in-law.” 
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He saw her give a start and turn 
white, and he thought he noticed that 
she trembled, as she asked quickly: 

‘Oh, what has happened to Corrado?” 

The voice tried to be calm, but the 
confession of an uncontrollable anxiety 
flashed from her eyes, 

“Signorina, I must beg your sister's 
pardon through you for a long decep- 
uon, a deception which has gone on 
tor over two years, almost three.” 

“What do you mean? Three years?” 
she asked with a shudder, 

“The thing goes back to three years 
ago, Signorina, Your brother-in-law 
was taken seriously ill. Every means to 
save him was tried, but it was useless; 
he died.” 

‘Maria was biting her lip without look- 
ing at Giacomo. But he, seized with 
compassion, dared to take her hand. 

“it is sad, but be courageous . . . and 
do this also for. . . for he 

“Oh! He... he...” moaned Maria, 
bursting into tears. 

Giacomo did not interrupt her, but 
stood there while the young woman was 
violently shaken by a tempest of sobs. 
Then, little by little she quieted down, 
because of the presence of the stranger. 

“Pardon me,” she said, “pardon me, 
it has been so sudden, so terrible! I 
think of him, the poor fellow!” 

“And about your sister, don't you 
k of her? 

Yes, of course,” said Maria, as if 
annoyed. “But those letters? Tell 
me.” 

“Haven't you guessed? It was 1. 

I had promised Corrado not to reveal 
the misfortune to his wife. And 1 
kept on writing as he had always done, 
aided by the little trick about the type- 
writer, 

Now Maria brought her hands to her 
burning face; and she appeared almost 
beautiful. She murmured: 

‘You? Was it you who have written 
for the last three years 

“I beg your forgiveness, Signorina; 
will you forgive me? I did wrong... 
It may seem incredible that an officer, 
the warden of a penitentiary . . . but. .. 
I also had been used to those lovely 
letters, and I could not have done with- 
out them, I was lonely, sad... A 
weakness, to be sure, a craving to be 
comforted... .” 

He was no longer aware of what he 
was saying. He was telling Maria what 
he had thought to tell Doda. But she 
seemed to him, Doda or Maria, the 
same loved being, and a distinction be- 
came impossible. 

'I think,” said Maria, her eyes on a 


thi 


bright in the floor, "that this was 
for the best. Fate at times is wise. Poor 
Corrado! I did not think that I would 


be spared an explanation to him, He 
will never know now, and he died cer- 
tain that he was loved." 


She looked at Giacomo whose face 
showed that he did not understand. 
Then she smiled wanly, very sadly. 

“I owe you an explanation, since you 
also are a party in our drama.” 

She bowed her head and with an ef- 
fort said: 

“For about three years Doda’s letters 
too were false. She never returned from 
Viareggio, but wrote to. me with the 
somewhat’ theatrical display of her en- 
thusiasm and passion, that she was leav- 
ing forever with Guido Molteni, a 
wealthy physician and friend of ‘our 
family, who had always been very much 
in love with her, She loved him, she 
had a right to live—she wrote—that she 
could not consider herself an outcast 
at the age of twenty-two, she who 
did not have any crime to expiate . . 
That I could write this to Corrado, if 

leased... she would never write 
again, although she still felt sorry. And 
so I wrote to as you know, I lied 
because it seemed to me to be too atroci- 
ous to reveal the truth to the man who 
still loved Doda as few women have 
ever been loved; because my sister's be- 
trayal of a man under such conditions 
appeared to me so despicable. You see, 
1 thought that the news of this misfor- 
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tune would have killed him, Oh, it is 
horrible, and it is perhaps grotesque, 
the continuation of that correspondence 
which two strangers have carried on 
for . . . for pity.” 

She had almost said "for love,” But 
why reveal that also? To nobody, now 
more than ever, would she confide her 
secret love which had brightened her 
life with a sacred and mysterious light. 
He was silent, embarrassed, as he stood 
before this woman whom he felt he had 
always wished to have near him, even 
without knowing who she was. 

“L have .. . I have something that 
belongs to you, Signorina, a package of 
typewritten letters. I shall bring them 
back, if you don't object.” 

He spoke very softly. Maria heard it 
vaguely and scarcely understood the new 
reality which was trying to open the 
closed door of her sorro 

“It does not matter, 
You may keep them.” 

Giacomo arose, and she also stood up. 
"You will not allow me to bring them 


she replied, 


to you... . to return 
“Oh, but on the contrary . . . I hope 
that you will come back again . . . very 


soon, 


A CORNER of POETRY 


My Star 


Sometimes, it seems that happiness 
Just mocks me from afar, 

As though my heart were locked within 
The twinkle of a star. 


When nights are cold and winter winds 
Sing airy songs outside, 

They seem to tell the story of 
A warrior and his bride, 


A warrior stole away from home, 
And found a mate to stay, 
She by his side, or so he thought, 
Through lije’s passing fray. 
But winter caught them far afield, 
And so the tale is sad; 

He buried her beneath the oak, 
Beside the river Zsad. 


And in the dark sky overhead, 
One lone star twinkled fair, 

He was convinced his sweethenrt's soul 
Was gazing on him there. 


And so it seems my happiness 
Just twinkles from a star: 

A star that twinkles now and then, 
To show me where you are. 


ANGELO ED, TEDESCO 


Invocation 


Dear God, how often in the silent com 
of the night 
Pee lifted up my hands to yon, 
Beseeching you to take them 
And heal them with a single 
The only answer was the weeping dese, 
Dear God, how often in the pallid mon 
astery of the dawn 
Fve sacrificed a cup of teurs to you 
Beseeching you to mix them with your own, 
That we might drink together from the cup. 
The only answer was the falling rain. 
Dear God, how often in the wilight’s purple 
church 
Tve burnt the incense of a sorrow, 
Beseeching you to breathe it as your own, 
That I might breathe tess painfull 
The only answer was a wisp of cloud. 


your own 


Dear God, how often in the afternoon's 
secluded nunnery 

Prve lifted up the cross of some small agony, 

Beseeching you to mark it with a sign, 

That I might bear it with more ease. 

A strip of rainbow was the only s 
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Pioneer Journalist 


Born in Italy, Francesco Frugone came to 

the "Land of Opportunity" as a boy of 

twelve. First printer, then publisher, the 

young immigrant rose to become a leader 
in an important field, journalism. 


by MICHAEL J. D'ANGELO 


TALIAN-AMERICANS of the pres- 

ent generation should be greatful 

and thankful for the foresight, am- 
bition and unselfish response to public 
duty by one of the early immigrants here 
in America who made living in a new 
land much more pleasant. He, figura- 
tively, shook hands at quarantine with 
every Italian immigrant from across the 
sea. He was Francesco Luigi Frugone. 

Frank Frugone, who embarked on the 
steamship Lombardia in 1880 and came 
here and founded the newspaper Il 
Bollettino della Sera, died November 
12, last. To leave unrecorded his in- 
defatigable pioneer work in Italian- 
American journalism would be an un- 
pardonable sin, And, not to record 
Frugone's unselfish endeavours in the 
field of social welfare would not be 
giving a true representative picture of 
fis valiant efforts, a 

His early struggles are typical of the 
average Italian immigrant. He came here 
at an carly age, attended night school 
after an arduous day of labor and fin- 
ally through self initiative and a firm 
determination reached the fruition of 
his desires. When the history of for- 
eign language newspapers in the United 
States is duly recorded, his will be an 
outstanding name holding a distinguish- 
ed position among the pioneers of that 
particular field of journalism. 

Mr. Frugone was born in Chiavari, 
November 11, 1862. Upon completing 
his early schooling he entered the em- 
ploy of the provincial printing office 
of his home town. He had then ap- 
proached his fifteenth birthday. Hear- 
ing of numerous opportunities offered 
to the willing worker in the United 
States made him restless, So, at cighteen, 
finding the monotony of the home town 

rinting office most burdening, he 

arded a steamer bound for New York. 

His first aim, apparently, was to learn 
the English language for, two days after 
setting foot on American soil, we see 
him applying to a local school. In the 
meantime he did not abandon the trade 
he had learned in the mother country. 


Seeirg that what ex- 
perience he had received 
in that particular trade 
abroad was not altogether 
acceptable to American 
ways, and not wishing to 
embark on the adventure 
of leaming another, he 
accepted a job as a print- 
er's apprentice. 

Of such degree was this 
immigrant boy's hunger 
for knowledge that even 
his Jong laborious hours 
at the print shop could 
not halt him in his intel- 
lectual quest. We see 
him, after a day's toil, 
trodding over to the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, then 
at 155 Leonard Street, every night. Here 
he was taught a new language. After a 
few years of this schooling he not only 
acquited a thorough knowledge of the 
language of his adopted country but 
went a step further and learned, just 
as well, the Spanish language. 

To record faithfully the pioneer stages 
of Italian-American journalism we must 
in all due fairness commence with Fru- 
gone’s association with the Children’s 
‘Aid Society. It is at this institution that 
he subsequently met the people who later 
had a great influence on him. It is here 
on Leonard street that he made the ac- 
quaintance of a man who later shared 
the limelight with him in the develop- 
ment of early Italian-American journal- 
ism. He was Augusto Balletto. 

‘About that time trouble was brewing 
in America. The United States had gone 
into armed conflict with Spain. People 
of Italian birth and extraction were 
clamoring for more news of the goings 
on between the opposing forces of the 
war, Seeing that such a demand ex- 
isted, Frugone, then merely a printer, 
hit upon the idea that an afternoon 
paper, competing with 1/ Colombo, then 
the only Italian language newspaper in 
the city would be a splendid thing. 
Frugone, thus inspired, suggested the 


FRANCESCO LUIGI FRUGONE 


idea to two of his printer colleagues, 
Augusto Balletto and Frank Pellegatti, 
the former subsequently becoming editor 
of Il Progresso Italo-Americano. These 
two seeing the worth in Frugone's 
suggestion assented and at the first 
printing we see the masthead of the new 
journal, 1) Bollettino della Guerra, car- 
tying Francesco L. Frugone's name as 
general manager of The Frugone, Bal- 
letto and Pellegatti Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co., at 178 Park Row. All three 
labored diligently to make this brain 
child of Frugone’s a paying proposition. 
They 008 saw ib Greustion sise 
Apparently, success was theirs for as 
soon as the peace treaty between the 
belligerent countries was signed the 
owners of the prospering Italian journal 
saw the inutility of the name of their 
newspaper, Bollettino della Guerra, and 
Ghanged if to 1 Bollenino delta Sera 


tinued throughout the hectic days of the 
World War reporting faithfully and 
without nationalistic bias the develop- 
ments of the Italian armies and their 
frontier positions during many of the 
strategic maneuvers, 
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In 1920, I! Bollettino della Sera was 
sold to Vincent Giordano, with Frugo- 
ne remaining as its editor. The latter 
resigned his editorial duties in 1931 
when illness forced him to retire. In 
1922 Giordano introduced a new and 
more conservative paper to the Italian 
reading public of New York and vicin- 
ity. This new journal he called 1 Po- 
polo which he published as a morning 
paper. It has as its editor Paolo Pa 
who at this writing is associated with 
di Progresso Malo-Americano. Mr, Gior- 
dano, seeing the Italian-American popu- 
lation augmenting to proportions greater 
than that of any other nationality in this 
city, thought it wise to incorporate an 
English section with his Italian section, 
This he did, But, apparently, the public 
did not take to it as readily as was ex- 
pected, for, in 1926, Mr. Giordano con- 
solidated both his papers into one and 
called it I Popolo-Bolletiing della Sera. 
This new consolidation went along for 


some time, However, the circulation 
even of this combination started to 
dwindle and its owner saw it wise to 


drop Il Popolo and ride along on the 
well earned reputation and the good 
circulation of lf Bollettino della Sera 
In spite of the prosperous times circul- 
ation was decreasing and Giordano de- 
cided to sell H Bollettino. 

A little before this time there ap- 
peared in New York a new personage 
in the newspaper publishing business. 
He was Mr, Generoso Pope, at present 
publisher of IŻ Progresso. Before en- 
tering the publishing field, Mr. Pope 
was one of the more noteworthy and 
successful contractors of this city. His 
aggressive and unrelaxing efforts in the 
ficld of philanthropy, social betterment 
and a complete understanding of the 
problems of the Italian-American has 
put him in a most envious position. Of 
recent date his comprehensive interpre- 
tation of Italian afi abroad has made 
him indeed an indispensable public serv- 
ant, 

Tn 1919, Mr. Pope purchased I! Bol- 
lettina from Mr. Giordano and chang- 
ed its format to tabloid size. Besides 
changing its size he also introduced a 
novel newspaper to Italian readers. New 
type faces were substituted for the ones 
Giordano had been using, and, to add 
to its attractiveness, the first and Jast 
ages and the center split pages were 
in green paper, This tabloid journal 
kept its distinctive style until 1931 when 
Mr. Pope transformed it to a large full 
size, eight column journal 

But the long rough life which 1/ 
Bollettino had weathered was soon to 
come to an end. After Mr. Pope's ac- 

uisition, 4} Bollettino was printed on 
the same presses as his morning paper 
Il Progresso. Subsequently, he consider- 
ed jt 4 more judicial policy to have it 
published in Philadelphia, 


Before his death, Frugone’s interests 
were not of the sort that kept his at- 
tention only to his journalistic endeav- 
ours and its allied fields. In his ever 
trying endeavour to help the It 
immigrant and his American born chil- 
dren Frugone employed all possible 
means to alleviate their condition, As 
an editor, he was always on the look- 
out for their welfare and many times 
advocated passage of laws to assist and 
relieve them, In his later years, in 
spite of his age and a long lingering 
illness, we find him still carrying on 
for the ideals that made him so fruitful 
in his earlier pioneering days. He be- 
longed to the Italian-American Educa- 
tional League of which he was once 
treasurer. Ever since he entered the 
newspaper profession, in 1898, he had 
become an active member of the Press 
Club, an organization of newspapermen, 
journalists and publishers. Here, through 
his attractive personality, he made the 


Song of the 
Purple-Minded 


The wine and fruits of life are much too 
strong 
To make the feast worthwhile, 
The wine can never cure twilight of her 
sadness, 
Nor can it hide the weeping dawn, 
Nor can it veil the aching sun which pours 
ite streams 
Down’ through the windows of the mind, 
Nor ean it ail the moon which sobs in 
white 
Before the silent shutters of the soul. 
ata the vast i ioe call the soul 
There's naught but paleeyed hunger to 
apoi fares homes: to strip the dress 
Of pale morality and scrape away religion's 
red veneer, 
And to return unto our mother’s wombs. 
BERNARD F. CATALDO 
acquaintance - and esteemed friendship 
of many of the leading journalists not 
only of this city but of other American 
cities and of Europe. Interested in 
promoting Italian literature and Italian 
culture, he became a member of that 
worthy and distinguishd organization, 
the Dante Alighieri Society. His con- 
glamorous interests went also to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of the 
Gity of New York, the Columbus Guard 
and the Republican League of Clubs of 
Kings County. 

That his early training had far reach- 
ing influence on his understanding hu- 
man nature was most obvious. In 1906, 
Mr, Frugone was a delegate of the 
Children’s Aid Society to the Interna- 
tional Congress on Public and Private 
Educational Institutions, at Milan, Italy. 
There he was awarded a gold medal by 
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the International Jury on Social Economy 
for his efficacious and important work 
rendered in the interest of education, 

Many times on his trips to the father- 
land he went in search of aid for the 
social enterprises he was interested in. 
On such missions he was always a wel- 
comed guest at the Royal Court. King 
Victor Emanuel always seemed eager to 
earn how his transplanted subjects were 
progressing. One time, so intense was 
the King’s interest in Frugone's plea 
for aid that he subscribed 5,000 francs 
to the publisher's cause and issued a 
command that his Commissioner of 
Emigration wait upon Mr. Frugone and 
arranged for twenty teachers to go to 
New York and there be kept at the 
expense of the Italian Government while 
they taught in the New Verdi school 
which Frugone was then sponsoring. 
Many times the King expressed the 
desire to continue the interviews, He 
always asked about the American news- 
Paper. 

“I was surprised,” he was quoted as 
saying, “I never realized what freedom 
of the press meant, or how a good 
newspaper can grow. How are the ex- 
penses met?” 

Mr. Frugone explained that the mer- 
chants paid for advertising space. He 
told him of how such sums as a thou- 
sand dollars for one advertisement were 
frequently paid. 

Further displaying that indefatigable 
spirit for those who proffered assistance 
to the Itaian population, Frugone, as 
chairman of the Italian-American Repub- 
licen Committee, in 1924, urged that 
out of sense of gratitude to President 
‘Theodore Roosevelt for his prompt and 
fac reaching relief work at the time of 
the earthquake in Sicily, citizens of Ital- 
ian antecedents should support Colonel 
Roosevelt for Governor. 

Back in the early years of the century 
when New York City had a Democratic 
stronghold in every election district, Fru- 
gone, as president of the Latin-American 
League, ran against “Big Tim” Sullivan 
for Congress in the Eighth District as 
the Republican candidate. In this great 
and heavy-odded task he received the 
faithful support of many Italian voters 
and other nationalities who made up 
the Latin-American League. That year, 
at Washington, in an interview with 
President Theodore Roosevelt, Frugone 
made clear his intentions of runing 
against the Democratic candidate. 

“Do it,” said the President. “You 
may be sure that I will support you in 
every way in my power.” 

‘And so we see that this one-time poor 
immigrant boy, alone in the new land 
worked himself up—by his own instinc- 
tive initiative—to a position in which 
he had received the support and confi- 
dence of such a great personage as the 
President of these United States 
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AYOR Fiorello H. LaGuardia has 
again honored the Italian-Amer- 
ican residents of the City of New 

York by appointing to the Board of 

Higher Education Dr. Carmyn J. Lom 

bardo of 7410 Ridge Boulevard, Brook- 

lyn. 

This is the first time that an 
American of Italian parentage as been 
appointed to the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, The Board consists of twenty- 
one members appointed by the Mayor, 
and its function is to govern City Col- 
lege, Hunter College, Brooklyn College, 
and Queens College. 

Dr. Lombardo is a native New York- 
er and educated in the schools of the 
City. He attended DeWitt Clinton High 
School and later graduated from Ford- 
ham University with distinction. He 
thereupon entered the College of Medi- 
cine, New York University, and gradu- 
ated four years later with honors and 
three prizes awarded to him by the fac- 
ulty. He was the youngest graduating 
member of his class. 

Because of his youth, Dr. Lombardo 
decided to spend at least four years in 
hospital training; two years at Bellevue 
Hospital and two years at St. Vincent's 
Hospital. At the end of his interns 
he took post-graduate work at Bellevue, 


EDUCATION 


By JAMES HENRY de GIROLAMO 
Professor at New York University. 


Lombardo Gets Post 


DR. CARMYN J. LOMBARDO 


Jewish and St. Vincent's Hospitals. 
The new appointee is a member of 
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the Kings Couny Medical Society, the 
American Medical Association, the Cath- 
olic Physician's Guild, the Lambda Phi 
Mu Medical Fraternity, the Bay Ridge 
Boy's Club, the 12:30 Civic Club of 
Bay Ridge, the Spring Street Mother's 
Club, the Capri Club, and the Kings 
Civic Legion. 

Dr, Lombardo is a former instructor 
of clinical medicine of the College of 
Medicine of New York University, and 
is now on the teaching faculty of the 
St. Vincent's Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing. He is also on the visiting staff of 
St” Vincent's Hospital and Columbus 
Hospital. 

Dr. Lombardo has been very active in 
the civic and charitable organizations 
of Brooklyn, His interest in educational 
problems is of long standing particularly 
wherein it touches upon the health of 
students. 

We have every reason to believe that 
Dr, Lombardo is well prepared by schol 
arship, intelligence, progressiveness to 
fulfill his duties on the Board of Higher 
Education in a highly commendable 
manner. 

The Mayor is to be commended for 
having appointed Dr. Lombardo, the 
first American of Italian parentage, to 
the Board of Higher cducation. 
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A Pope and an Italian Author 


POPE PIUS XI AND WORLD AF- 
FAIRS. By William Teeling, With 
fromispeice portrait, 312 pp. New 
York: Frederick, A. Stokes Com 
pany. $2.50. 

Coming, as it does, almost simultane- 
ously with recent headlines which first 

roclaimed the Vatican's favor on the 

Japanese policy in China and which then 

carried an immediate denial from Rome, 

William Teeling’s book definitely fills 

a gap in the understanding of world 

affairs, While “Pope Pius XI and 

World Affairs” seems to be written 

from the standpoint of an Englishman 

who feels that Modern Italy is getting 

a little bit out of hand—for England— 

the book is informative enough to be 

necessary reading for those who want 

a rounded out picture of international 

politics. 

Though the author occasionally lapses 
into aspects of Catholicism as a religion, 
it is his avowed intention to produce a 
book which is in the main political. And 
he sticks to his resolve, Perhaps of 
primary interest, in fact the book re- 
volves around the subject, is the dis- 
cussion on the Lateran Treaty, the agree- 
ment which ended the voluntary im- 
prisonment of the Pope, an imprison- 
ment which existed since’ 1870 when in 
the sweep to power of Italian national 
ism the Papal Temporal Sovereignty was 
brushed away. The Treaty gave the 
Pope sovereignty over some two hun- 
dred acres of Italian territory and the 
Catholic Church became the National 
Church of Italy. While this may be 
considered a decided victory for the 
Church, the author paints it as a defi 
ite triumph for Mussolini in this pro- 
vocative statement: “Mussolini felt he 
could not carry on the Italian State 
without the backing of a National 
Church; he therefore made an agree- 
ment with the Vatican which many say 
has been responsible for his remaining 
in power to this day.” 

From this premise, the author works 
his story of Pope Pius the Eleventh’s 
effect on world affairs, He feels that 
the Pope is decidedly under Italian in- 
fluence and that because of this the 
fate of Catholicism is in jeopardy. He 
becomes quite heated over the Vatican's 
silence in the Abyssinian matter but he 


seems a bit too hasty in stating that 
all Catholics, the world over, are in ac- 
cordance with his view. We feel that 


in this respect Mr. Teeling speaks first 
ay an Englishman who cannot get 0 
the sting of the debacle of sanctions 
then as a Catholic. Yet, throughout, he 
is fair in revealing that. the Pope. had 


no other alternative but to turn to strong 
totalitarian Italy in his never-ending 
battle to subdue the spectre of Bolshe- 
He says: “Pius XI, terrified of 
n, saw in Mussolini a worth- 
while weapon to fight it. 
But the book is far more than a 
presentation of the Vatican-Italian mi 
ter. The author shows clearly the 
sition of the Catholic Church on di 
orce, paints a colorful and detailed pic- 
ture of the election of a pope by the 
College of Cardinals and of the Papal 
coronation which follows. But, above 
all, he gives a vivid and human pic- 
ture of Pope Pius the Eleventh as a 
man: his character, mental qualities and 
indomitable courage. 


THE TRANQUIL HEART. Portrait 
of Giovanni Boccaccio, By Cathe- 
rine Carswell, New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.50. 

If there is an American of Italian 
stock who does not take great pride in 
his literary heritage, we hasten to advise 
him to read Catherine Carswell's new 
biography of Boccaccio, “The Tranquil 
Heart” for not only is it a fine portrait 
of a man whose rollicking stories are 
still read with relish after 600 years but 
it is the story of three of the greatest 
literary men the world has ever seen, a 
trio of literary giants who were not only 
produced by Italy, but within the con- 
fines of one Italian city, Florence, and 
within one generation, 

To be the story of these great Ital- 
ians, the book had also to be a story 
of their women, of Dante's Beatrice, 
Petrarch’s Laura and Boccaccio's Fiam- 
metta. And in speaking of them, the 
author makes a special significance of 
the fact that Boccaccio actually possessed 
his lady while the other two worship- 
ped theirs from afar. Her reason for 
Pointing so strongly to this fact may be 
scen in her own introduction to the 
book: 

“If any apology is needed for the 
portrait that follows, it lies here. Again 
and again Boccaccio repeated that he 
wrote for women’s instruction and de- 
light, yet none but mea have written 
about him... . T have felt something 
of Boccaccio’s essence was ignored be- 
cause the writers were all men.” 

Perhaps, then, the stressing of Boc- 
caccio’s possessing his Fiammetta is the 
woman's viewpoint. At any rate, this 
fact neither mars nor enhances the book 
which is a well-written biography of an 
Italian about whom far too little has 
been written, It can certainly be classed 


-as -recommended reading. 
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Counselor of Ben Franklin and friend of 
Goethe, this brilliant son of Naples 
ranks as one of the world's greatest 
educators. In the words of Napoleon, the 


“Teacher of Us All” 


by WILLIAM A. VIGLIONE 


© doubt, our American friends 

will be’ surprised to learn that 

the Italians have a “Northern 
Superiority Complex” just as we here 
fondle that flattering opinion which 
serves merely to nurture our vanity. 

By some strange twist of Fate the 
Northern Italians have emigrated to 
South America and the Southern Ital- 
ians have settled in North America, so 
that the majority of the Italo-Americans 
in the United States originate from 
Southern Italian stock. Perhaps, it is 
Destiny's device for balancing unjust 
social, economic, and political conditions 
which have existed for many years on 
the Peninsula. At any rate, while the 
erroneous belief has long existed, and 
it has its repercussion amongst us here 
in our own generation, it is the writer's 
task to show, that Southern Italy has, 
in spite of many unjust handicaps, prod- 
uced one of the finest minds that grace 
Italy's fair name. We speak of Gaetano 
Filangieri. 

Gaetano Filangieri was born in Na- 
ples, August 18, 1752, the third son 
of Cesare, Prince of Atianiello, and of 
Marianna Montalto of the Dukes of 
Fragnito, In 1766 he served as color- 
bearer in the Sannio Regiment which 
he left in 1769 in order to study. 
name was mentioned in glowing terms 
in 1771 in letters sent from Naples by 
Bjornstaehl commending him for his 
plan of “Public and Private Education” 
which was soon followed by his “Moral 
Principles Based on Nature and the So- 
cial Order.” Both of those works were 
included in his “Legislatie 
admitted to the bar in 1774 

At this time he became interested in 
the Classics and conceived the idea of 
reducing “Legislation” to the unity of 
a normative science. He took as a 
starting point the "Political Aphorisms” 
of Plato and Aristotle and began to 
color them in “The Science of Legi 
tion.” Tt should be noted that this was 
his chief work, divided into seven vol- 
umes, as follows: 1. General Norms; 
2. Political and Economic Laws; 3. Law 
and Penal Procedure; 4. Education; 


GAETANO FILANGIERI 


5. Property; 6, A United Fatherland 
and the Well-Regulated Family. 

By silly mishap this work was prohi- 
bited by the Congregation of the Index 
(December 6, 1784 to June 12, 1826). 
This only served to stir up greater inter- 
est in and diffuse the work the more, 
for it was translated, as quickly as it 
was written, in French, German, and 
Spanish, and made Filangieri more fa- 
mous throughout the civilized world. 

Among Filangieri’s chief admirers was 
no less than Benjamin Franklin, who 
often wrote to him for counsel concern- 
ing the Constitution of the newly-bora 
United States, 

In 1781 Filangieri’s health was under- 
mined by tuberculosis and his devotion 
to his work (he spent twelve hours per 
day at his writing desk) only served 
in hastening his end, He died on June 
21, 1788 at the age of 36. 

On June 1, 1799, a solemn meeting 
was held in the Hall of Instruction 
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to commemorate the memory of Gaetano 
Filangieri. 

Later on in this same year, the Nea- 
politan Revolution broke out and the 
gesture of recognition given to Filan- 
teri brought misfortune to his widow 
and to his two young sons, Charles and 
Robert, who were all forced to go into 
exile in France. 

By a Decree of the 20th Brumaire, 
year IX (1800) Filangieri’s two sons 
were adopted by the French Republi 
On this occasion the First Consul, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, while pointing out a 
heap of books to the two boys, said of 
their author: "This young man, your 
Father, was the teacher of us all!” A 
judgment which was accepted universally 
at that time, 


s. 

Gaetano Filangieri had a pure can- 
did, mild, beneficent soul which he ap 
plied to duty by an inflexible will. Al- 
though of noble birth, he was a man 
of affluence, handsome in appearance 
and charming in manner. He was ruled 
by an insatiable appetite for work, He 
was fervid with nationalistic charity, 
ardently desirous of redeeming humanity 
from the evils which were brutalizing 
it, and at the same time, his mind was 
balanced, nourished and fortified by 
profound study. Filangieri is the more 
efficacious to the degree in which his 
tone, though occasionally remedial, does 
not detract from his work in so far 
as order, clarity, and penetration are 
concerned, In his works there is reason- 
ed out, above all in fact, a penal proce- 
dure with well thought-out plans for re- 
form which were later put into practice. 
Ir should be noted that here he wages 
a courageous and stormy campaign 
against the last stragglers of Feudalism 
—the curse of Southern Italy which was 
later to force emigration to the United 
States. 

Filangieri’s system of public educa 
tion (Book IV) derives its inspiration 
from Plato and Rousseau, His plan 
was accepted and put into practise, in 
part, by the lawmakers of the French 
Revolution. His work pointed out the 
need for codifying French Laws and 
explains the immense good fortune 
which came to France during the next 
forty years. ‘The success attending Filan- 
gieri’s literary work may be laid chiefly 
to his profound penetration of Vico's “I 
Principii d'Una Scienza Nuova” which 


served as his Bible in all his thought, 
study and writing. 
When Goethe visited him, Filangieri 


presented him with a copy of Vico's 
work, then unknown to Goethe, and 
sketched out briefly what Vico had in 
mind when he wrote it. Goethe said: 
"Beautiful Naples! All you have to do 
is merely to hang Neapolitan ‘occa 
sionally and life goes on merrily.” This 
(Continued on following page) 
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of US ALL” 


(Cominned from previons page) 


brought chills to Filangieri’s heart. 
Strange is it not, that a cold, legal mind 
should be saddened by the remark of 
the sensitive German bard? 

‘The spiritual father of the best minds 

of Filangicri’s time was another Neapol- 
itan, Antonio Genovesi. While not an 
original philosopher, because his this 
ing almost always follows in a pedantic 
manner that of John Locke, Genovesi 
is highly important in all that movement 
of ideas which took place in Italy when 
in contact with French culture in the 
riod of Iluminism, Genovesi gathers 
in himself all the tendencies of his 
ime, and turns his attention to prac- 
tical and positive problems rather than 
to speculation in philosophical matters. 
His contribution to the study of eco- 
nomics was great, and here mention 
must be made of the fact that he gave a 
concrete picture of the proper place of 
education in relation to economics. There 
is in him an original note which will 
bring forth precious fruit, This is his 
concept of instruction or education as 
a national function. 

Genovesi lashes his whip mercilessly 
against the private schools and pai 
cularly against the “Brothers” Schools, 
as being incapable of training citizens. 
He aspires for a revived system of edu- 
cation, and this could be made possible 
by means of more sharpened reasoning 

This faith in the possibility of accom- 
plishing reform, by means of reason be- 
comes a dramatic passion in Filangieri. 
In his "Science of Legislation he pro- 
poses to furnish sovereigns the instru- 
ment of a new legislation which will 
lead men to happiness There is an 
absolute goodness as well as a relative 
goodness in laws, but the universal prin- 


ciples are held in common by all nations, 
by all governments, because reason is the 
same everywhere and immutable amongst 
all men, But in order to actuate this 
kingdom of reason which by its rays will 
triumph over error, superstition, and 
evil, education is needed, and this is 
the sum and substance of the Fourth 
Book of Legislation 

Filangieri uses many pages to show 
that only education can successfully form 
a people or a national character, whereas 
domestic education is for the most part 
efficacious in training the individual 
His proof of the function of the state 
in education is not altogether satisfying. 
But what does it matter? The fact that 
he crystallized the problem is in itself 
a most important step in the history of 
education, and it is the necessary prem- 
ise for all modern education 

It is unfortunate that the present-day 
thinkers belittle Filangieri’s reliance up- 
on reason as the central factor in bı 
ing about social reform through educa- 
tion. The advocates of action de 
signate Filangieri’s philosophy as uto- 
pistic, chavinistic, etc., that his books 
are no longer read, and that he is be- 
hind the times. ‘The countless thou- 
sands who have tasted of the cup of 
knowledge as offered by public educa- 
tion throughout the World might bear 
in mind that this was made possible by 
an Italian genius, Gaetano Filangieri, 
whose work for many years was attri 
buted to the French. It was not until 
comparatively recent times that the dis- 
covery was made by Girolamo Nisio that 
Filangieri, an Italian, was the author 
of those influential French books previ: 
ously mentioned. 


ITALY and ISLAM 
(Cominned from page 8) 
surrendering to Libyan municipalities 
of the goods belonging to proprietors 
who have definitely left the country, 
we see how the politics of Italy in fa- 
vor of the Islamic population does not 
remain in the field of good intentions 
but has taken on an ever concrete faith. 
The Arabian quarters of Syria and Egypt 
have taken into account this new im- 
portance of Italy. For this Italy is be- 
ing watched with vivid interest; for this 
every declaration that regards the Isla- 
mic politics of Italy, from those of the 
Duce to those of Count Ciano, finds 
such a big echo and understanding in 
the Mussulman world. With the latter 
the Imperial Italy of Mussolini desires 
to collaborate in order achieve the high 
est labor of that civilization which Italy 

has bequeathed to it 


“ART over HANDICAPS 


(Continned from page 14) 
prove or produce unless it is already 
there in the first place?” 

“Yes,” he replied, "but some artists 
do not realize this and believe that im- 
provement in technical ability is neces- 
sarily significant from the esthetic view- 
point. And, other of them are under 
the illusion that by the simple procedure 
of changing technique and manner to 
that of an ultra-modemistic tempo, they 
become artistic geniuses 

"Most of the oils that you see here 
were done when I first started to paint, 
and were more in the nature of experi- 
ments than artistic creations. I drew 
everything carefully, worked over it 
again and again, just trying and seeing.. 

“Whether or not these early works 
have artistic merit is merely an inci- 
dental question.” 
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PERSONS and PLACES e 


NEW YORK 


A successful attorney in Bronx County, 
New York, is Louis Longarzo, who in runnin 
for Councilman in his borough is placing be- 
fore the voters a most unselfish worker, es- 
pecially in the social and welfare fields. A 
young man, he is thirty-one, he fully repre- 
sents the spirit of the new generation which 
is vitally interested in promoting the economic 
and political welfare of Americans of Halian 
origin, He feels, along with many other 
young men in politics, that in the past the 
American of Italian stock was constantly let 
down by their leaders, whether these leaders 
be of Italian origin or not, Now executive 
director of the Longarzo Welfare Association, 
formerly the Italian Welfare Foundation, the 
independent candidate for Councilman has 
long been interested in social welfare work 
as it touches Italians, The organization he 
heads was founded to combat juvenile delin- 
quency through the formation of united action 
community councils and to interpret new wel- 
fare laws to Italians, A lecturer on Italian 
family problems, he has received permission 
from Judge Hill, presiding justice of the Fa- 
mily Court in Bronx County, to attend the 
court whenever it is in session, 

That the progress of Italy will be well re- 
presented in the forthcoming World's Fair 
there is no doubt for in a two weeks tour 
of this city and the Fair Grounds with Grover 
Whalen, Signor Pedrazzi, Commissioner Gen- 
eral of the Italian Government to the 1939 
World's Fair, said that the first project will 
start to go up this coming Spring after they 
have been approved by Mussolini, Many of 
the major Italian industries will be well re- 
presented, he said. His most welcomed news 
to Tallans ja New, York was that all the 
preparatory work will be assigned to men oi 
Italian blood... The Italian Chamber of 
Commerce contributed $1,000 cash gift to 
provide the stipend for a 1937-38 scholarship 
in the School of Business at Columbia Univer- 
sity... Dr, Charles V. Paterno contributed 
$702 for books for the Paterno Library of the 
Casa Italiana... The Italy-America Society 
gave $657 for the Eleonora Duse Fellowship 
at Columbia . .. Some of the sophs at N.Y.U. 
were put through apparently legitimate hom- 
age when they were made to kiss the feet 
lf the statue of Giuseppe Garibaldi in Wash- 
ington Square Park . . . Dr. Carmyn Lombardo, 
one of the many noted educators here was 
named by Mayor La Guardia as a member 
vf the Board of Higher Education to admi 
ter the City Colleges... Francis X, 
cone, Deputy Fite Commissioner, was present- 
ed with a silver cup for the best window 
display on view at Namm's Department store 
in connection with Brooklyn Day... . 

To Mary Frugone who is at present an 
active newspaper woman, must go a preat 
eal of credit and thanks from all the Ital- 
jans and the Italian-Americans in America and 
Taly. At one time there seems to have been 
à hoodlum wave of dislike for Italians. They 
were called by such disparaging appellations 
as "wop” and “guinea.” Resentful as ever at 


EL ESPECTADOR HABANERO 
El Magacen de las Tres Américas 
Director: JUAN ENRIQUE RUNKEN 
HABANA, Cuba 


this outrage — as many others of hee kind 
were — Mary was determined to do some: 
thing about it. She entered on a one “man” 
crusade to stamp out this outrageous injustice. 
She first had a newspaper clipping bureau 
deliver to her all papers and periodicals th 

carried the objectional words or that even 
inferred as much whether in a jocular sense 
or otherwise. To these she would address 
indignant letters of protest. Her pioneer work 
was a noble one. Today, few or no one at 
all calls an Talian by any other name but an 
Talian. 


BOSTON 


Tt seems from all reliable reports that the 
Italian-Americans seem to be having the poli 
tical arena all for themselves in so far as the 
post of the City Council is concerned... The 
holder of many of the outstanding track and 
field titles of New England, Andrew “Hawk” 
Zampecelli has announced his running for Al- 
derman-at-Large for Ward 2, Medford 

Born in Avellino, Italy, Francesco Sacco, 100 
years old, believed to have been the oldest 
Italian in New England, passed away early 
this month . . . Dr, Giovanni Macerata, who 
does everything with a sword and saber but 
swallow it, has been engaged indefinitely by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology as 
special lecturer in Art and Italian Culture, He 
will also. assume the duties of professional 
Fencing Coach. 

Miss Eleanor Colleton, Assistant Master of 
the Michelangelo School, Baston, will address 
the members of the Italian Historical Socie'y 
of Massachusetts at its next monthly meeting 
Her topic will be: “The Italy of Today.” On 
the same program will be Master Antonio Di 
Fazio. child violinist, with Mrs. Gladys Ond- 
ricek ‘as accompanist’ at the piano, Professor 
I. D. M. Ford, of Harvard University, Presi- 
dent of the Society, will preside. The meet- 
ing will take place at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, October 27th, 
at eight o'clock. 


ST. LOUIS 


II Pensiero, the leading Italian weekly of 
this city has a bone to pick with one of the 
Scripps-Howard columnists: “Pegler’s colums 
in the St. Louis Star was the ultimate of in 
sults, Not knowing how else to gauge the 
visit of II Duce with Hitler he resorted to 
disparaging their personal appearance and 
manners. JE this were not enough he added 
further “insults against the womanhood of 
aly. All of which comes under the headin 
“freedom of the press’ We'd call it 
"licence of the press.” , . . The mosaic ceil- 
ings of Soldiers Memorial will be completed 
in a short time, The work has been going on 
under the artful hand of Domenico Giro- 
Jami, 


CHICAGO: 


From every part of the United States and 
Canada, wherever there are Grand Lodges of 
the Ordine Figli d'Italia, their respective Su- 
preme Delegates will convene in this city 
at a Supreme Convention which will be held 
here late this month. These Supreme Del- 
gates will be accorded a most welcome visit 
according to, the Grand Venerable. Giorgio 
Spatuzza. Already great preparations have 
been in the offing for this occasion in which 
the Italian Ambassador to the United States, 
Fulvio Suvich, is expected to take part, 
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Your HOME and GARDEN 


by WILLIAM A. CAPPERELL 


HE ceilings, walls, and floors in 

your home are merely a back- 

ground. By a careful selection of 
materials and the proper contrast or 
harmony of color you can treat the walls 
and floors in your home to make them 
cheerful and cozy. 

The materials on the walls can be 
plain paint, stippling, a two toned ef 
fect called ‘mottle-toning, wall paper, a 
textured finish, or a wall canvas. Wal! 
canvas is clean, sanitary, and washable 
with soap and water, Painted walls can 
be stippled by daubing the paint just 
before it dries, with a brush, sponge, or 
crumpled paper, Any effect desired can 
be procured. Mottle-toning consists of 
a foundation color and a top color, The 
top color is tapped onto the wall with 
a crumpled paper ball, lightly but firm- 
ly, allowing the under coat to show 
through. Plastic paint comes in white 
powder form. It is mixed with water 
and applied to the wall surface about 
%% of an inch thick. Daub the surface 
with a brush whisk broom, or sponge 
for the desired texture effect, Paint the 
plastic the color desired, 

If you decide on wallpaper consider 
the new light-fast and washable wall- 
papers, Before appling any treatment 
to walls or ceilings patch all cracks and 
holes with patching plaster. When dry, 
sandpaper lightly and apply a thin coat 
of shellac, 

Floors and steps get more abuse than 
any other surface in the home. To with 
stand this abuse, they need special treat: 
ment. If your floors are old and worn 
a coat of good floor enamel will cover 
all defects and give the appearance of a 
new floor. Here too, is an opportunity 


to choose a shade or color paint to 
harmonize with the color scheme of the 
room. Before painting fill all cracks 
with a wood filler and sandpaper. Var- 
nish stain and clear varnish are used on 
dwood floors because they show the 
giain of the wood. Varnish stain chan- 
ges the color of the wood. Clear var- 
nish keeps the wood near its natural 
color. Before applying any finish, floors 
should be cleaned with soap and hot 
water. For the porch floors and steps 
use a good deck enamel. 

Beside being the favorite hangout, the 
kitchen is the workshop of the home. 
Make it attractive. Ceiling and walls 
should be painted with a washable en- 
amel or semi-gloss paint. Linoleum or 
rubber tile floors are attractive and serv- 
iceable. Linoleum makes dandy table 
tops and good coverings for the sink 
board. A new and modern linoleum 
comes with adhesive already on the back. 
It is easy to clean and stain proof. You 
can design your own patterns with the 
new ready cut insets, feature strips, and 
borders. The wood work should be 
treated, with a washable enamel, to con. 
trast or blend with the color scheme of 
the kitchen 

All your work would be in vain if 
you proceeded with doing a job of in- 
terior “face-lifting” in your home and 
forget the little nuisances as you went 
along. Sticking windows and doors can 
be cured with a few strokes of a plane: 
squeaking hinges with a little oil. The 
old worn stair treads can be covered 
with a tread covering. (many styles and 
kinds are on the market). Loose ban- 
nisters and stair-rails should be strength- 
ened. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN ITALY 


(Continued from page 13) 


ches of the Italian welfare program 
shows that the ctizen is cared for from 
his birth, in fact before his birth, and 
is assisted in various ways until his 
death, provisions being also made for 
his surviving family. The Maternity 
and Child Welfare State Foundation 
attends to mothers and infants; the Ba- 
lilla Organization deals with children 
from the age of four to eighteen, insures 
them against accidents, provides’ medical 
services and treatment in hospital, 
homes, and seaside and mountain camps. 
Insurance against accidents becomes com- 
pulsory for chidren in high school in 
view of risks entailed by laboratory 
work, other forms of assistance being 


provided for them as they grow older 
by Mutual Aid Funds operating in vari- 
ous fields, The State has entrusted the 
supervision and management of compul- 
sory insurance to a special institution 
which covers old age, disablement, tub- 
erculosis, professional diseases and mat- 
ernity, as well as involuntary unemploy- 
ment. Medical care required by work- 
ers is provided for by their various syn- 
dical associations, under the supervision, 
and upon the advice, of another State 


subsidized organization called Patronato 
Nazionale di Assistenza Sociale (Na- 
tional Institute for Social Assistance, ) 


dealing exclusively with the branch of 
welfare that concerns itself with the 
prevention and cure of illnesses. 
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THE CONDUCTOR of MUSIC 


(Continued from page 11) 


and triumphant shouting: Success! Suc- 
cess! That he might hear that voice, he 
offers all he has, What strange crea- 
tures, these artists!) 

But in order to perform the intellec- 
tual content of a lofty musical work it 
is not enough to play the notes as they 
are written, even with precision and co 
ordination. We might say our reproduc- 
tion of the music is perfect; but some- 
thing is lacking—this incompleteness 
cannot be removed—as a sign expressive 
of the inexpressible. It is a well known 
fact that music is precisely that form ot 
art which goes beyond speech, lives be- 
yond and above it, and moves in a realm 
inaccessible to language, Read the notes 
and it is like reading a classic poem in 
monosyllable. There is a great gap be- 
tween the alphabet and elocution; but 
it is much smaller than that between 
musical notes and interpretation; Be- 
cause words have a definite meaning 
while music is indeterminate in its con- 
cepts and this more so than anything 
else in the world. (Measure if you can 
these immeasurable distances.) 

The orchestra conductor is a specialist 
in the work of computing these dis- 
tances. On his score—its pages are the 
master key to the sounds produced— 
there are marked many signs along with 
the music indicating the expression; 
marcato, crescendo, diminuendo, espres- 
sivo, etc, But there is nothing to show 
in what degree the notes are to be ac- 
cented swelled, diminished, or sustained. 
If one bears in mind always that the 
composer's intention is contained in 
those very variations of equilibrium and 
shadings, he will understand immediate- 
ly the importance and value of the per- 
sonality and interpretative skill of the 
conductor. One can realize the prepa- 
ration of his training and the develop: 
ment of his sense of inhibition so that 
he can immediately establish the value 
of these indications the moment he starts 
the rehearsals. 

Tt could be stated briefly; that the 
work of execution must be clearly de- 
fined in his mind before the first read- 
ing. That he must first hear these 
sounds in his mind before they actually 
come to his ears and that his task is 
that of making the auditory perfor. 
mance approach as much as possible the 
ideal model living within his soul. 

Now we are ready to understand some 
of the personal peculiarities of the gen- 
tlemen in evening clothes mentioned at 
the beginning of the article, Those con- 
ductors who direct without turning the 
pages of the score, without looking at 
it, or without any score at all, do they 
do this merely to show off? Indeed 


not. OF what use is it when the entire 
work lives in the conductor's brain, in 
fact, in his entire being? Some con- 
ductors use the score and follow it— 
but it is only a precaution for remem- 
bering at a certain sign to be sure to 
give a certain attack, to ring the bell 
at another, or in order to forestall am- 
nesia which is very likely to occur whe 
‘one’s nerves are overtaut. 

‘One can understand certain super: 
fluities of gesture. They are not neces- 
sary for the orchestra; but rather, are 
irrepressible for the conductor—for he 
throws himself wholeheartedly into an 
element that is essentially dynamic and 
calling to him desperately. Analogously, 
after several rehearsals in which an ex 
treme pianissimo is called for, he no 
longer needs to crouch himself into a 
huddle or place his finger on his lips, 
or raise hit hand in a beseeching sign 
of silence, Nothing is more instinctive 
than gesture. Some hold that the dance 
is an outgrowth of it. Nothing is more 
natural, so that a man enwrapped in his 
own dream easily abandons himself in- 
stinctively to a series of gestures which 
be repeated and thus 
take on the semblance of a dance while 
at the same time he forgets that behind 
his back there is a stealthy journalist 
ready to pounce upon him and base the 
surge of music upon that “intemperate 
mimicry. 

Such gestures and wrathful expres- 
sions, invectives and abusives are possi 
ble during rehearsals and sometimes dur- 
ing a performance. It is evident that 
that tension towards the realization of 
his ideal makes a man impatient against 
every unexpected human or stage inci- 
dent that might stand in the way. A 
late entry, a sour note, and still worse— 
a mechanical rendition—an_ expression- 
less execution which shows that the col- 
laborator is a person of mediocre intel- 
ligence without enthusiasm, irritate him 
immeasurably. 

Certain outbursts of temper have now 
become a part of history. 

Lulli, without ceremony, by taking ad- 
vantage of the unusual length of his 
staff would strike the guilty musician on 
the head and raise generous lumps 
thereon, The Herculean Handel, one 
time grasped a celebrated singer by her 
belt and carried her to the nearest win- 
dow fully intent on throwing her out 
of it, Berlioz, Wagner, and Brahms 
resorted to excessively abusive language, 
What strange tales they say of Leopoldo 
Mugnone! He swore like a trooper and 
with such vitriolic and rajor-edged i 
vectives pouring like a rosary of i 

(Continued on page 30) 
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DEATHS 


In Milan, while rehearsing for a new play, 
Angelo Musco, who was hailed as Italy's and 
American-ltalian colonies’ outstanding come- 
dian, died of a heart attack. He was about 
66 years old. 

M. Musco, born at Catina, Sicily, rose from 
a most humble beginning to the most ex- 
alted place of dramatic artistry ever con- 
ferred upon an Italian actor. King Victor 
Emanuel made him a Grand Officer of the 
Crown, the highest honor he then had ever 
bestowed on an actor, In 1927 while starting 
for this country with his dramatic group, 
Mussolini decorated him with the Order of 
Saints Maurice and Lazarus, which no other 
artist ever had received. 


Marchetti, Carlo, 76 years old, died in the 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital in Los, Angeles- 
He was the founder of the city of Venice, 
Calif, and for long a prominent figure in 
civic and political affairs. 

Mr. Marchetti was born in Florence. Taly. 
He was the son of Giuseppe Marchetti, a 
noted painter and Maria Colombo Marchetti, 
a descendant of Christopher Columbus. Before 
he arrived here he was a grand opea 
presario. In 1892 he arrived in the United 
States, as Commissioner General for the Mal- 
ian Government to the Chicago World's Fair. 
He Inter went to San Francisco to perform a 
similar duty. In 1905, together with Abbott 
Kinney, he founded the City of Venice. On 
a visit to his fatherland, several years ago, 
he was made a Chevalier of the Crown of 
Italy. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Einina 
Marchetti; three sons, Municipal Judge Joseph 
Marchetti, Roger Marchetti and Milo Mar- 
chetti, and a daughter, Gilda Marchetti, a 
singer. 


Dossena, Alceo, world renowned sculptor 
died at Rome of a brain hemortage, He was 
known throughout the United States as a 
skillful imitator of famous Greek and Renais- 
sance sculptors. In recent years he created 
one of the greatest sensation in art circles. 

Many times hailed as a genius in his own 
right by leading art critics, Mr. Dossena, un- 
wittingly helped to perpetrate one of the great 
frauds in the history of art because of 
genius and technical skill of copying the fu 
‘mous pieces of the Old Italian masters, It is 
reported that more than $2,000,000 was lost 
when these imitations were sold as genuine 
antiques. Only when Mr. Dossena brought 
Suit against two art dealers in 1928, in Rome. 
did some of the museums realize that they had 
purchased fakes, Among the purchasers of the 
sculptures were the Cleveland Museum, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and museums in Mu- 
nich and Paris. 

Born in Cremona, he was destined to follow 
his father’s fate as a laborer. As a youngster 
he exhibited an ability for draughtsmanship. 
At twelve he was apprenticed as a cartoonist 
to a local silk firm. Tater he was taken on 
as an assistant to a marble mason, and it was 
there that he got his start which was to lead 
him to fame. 

Mr. Dossena was a tall but stoop-shouldered 
man. He had a nervous temperament. He 
was not only a sculptor but his interests were 
varied and somewhat allied for he was an ar- 
chitect, archeologist and a chemist Many 
said that his keen knowledge of chemistry 
could account for the discoloration of many 
of his statues which was to be as an iden- 
tification mark of antiquity. 
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Pen Portraits of the 15th Ceutury 


A BEAUTY 
(Continued from page 9) 


Beatrice had beautiful gowns by the 
dozen. Much time and thought was ex- 
pended in the search for rare textiles 
and often she ordered new stuffs to be 
made up which resulted in new creations 
dyed and designed according to her per- 
sonal taste, At receptions and social 
functions she made a most brilliant hos- 
tess. In the hunt she was a tireless 
sportswoman, All in all, she personi- 
fied the highest and finest model of the 
mundane life of her time. At Milan 
banquets and feasts were unusually freq 
uent; while at Pavia, life was more rest- 
ful and orderly as befitted the true 
Dukes of Milan, just as at Vigevano 
where much time was given to the chase, 
to music, to the dance, and to sports. 

On the evening of January, 2, 1497, 
at the Grand Ball of Milan in which 
the heedless and spontanous Beatrice 
dominated the scene by her irrepressible 
charm and beauty, disaster strikes. She 
has danced too much and a sudden at- 
tack fells her. ‘The ball is stopped. All 
rush to her aid in order to revive the 
Grand Dame of such numerous years; 
they were but twenty-one! All efforts 
and hopes are useless, for Beatrice lies 
in her chamber, dead! Lodovico is hor- 
rified and her tragic end causes him 
many tearful days. He loved her dearly 
and his superstitious mind considered 
her as a lucky toy, a talisman, to ward 
off misfortune. After her death his 
life was but a continuous series of 
mishaps and finally, ruin capped a 
bruising climax to an unhappy though 


long career as a warring leader forced 
to end his years in exile. 

OF the beauty and charm of Beatrice 
d'Este but few vestiges remain that we 
might reconstruct her image and gain 
some conception of its excellence. Her 
motto is: "So it should be.” An am- 
biguous statement at best, and of a very 
uncertain interpretation, Did it mean 
that one should face life wih an open 
heart and dauntless courage? Or rather, 
did it mean something exquisitely femi- 
nine, to resign one’s self to the will of 
another with docility and accept its 
demands with never a rebellious 
thought? She now sleeps peacefully in 
the right nave of the Carthusian Mon- 
astery at Pavia beside her Lodovico who 
survived her death for too many tor- 
mented years. In the Louvre, at Paris, 
in the Michelangiolo Room we can see 
her admirable bust. It shows her with 
slightly puffed cheeks, a fine nose and 
an. lovable baby like chin. "The general 
impression is one of radiant grace, mys- 
tery, and silence. Yet, it isn't at all 
like the mystery in the “Gioconda” pro- 
duced by intellectual artistry and wizard 
workmanship. This is a mystery which 
lies between the realm of flesh and that 
of sentiment. In order that we might 
form a just estimate of Beatrice's beauty 
and her position in the life of her time 
we shall have to lift our eyes heaven. 
ward; for we are forced to believe that 
Divine Providence permitted one of his 
creatures to journey part of its existence 
down here on Earth in obedience to an 
order of the Divine Will: The incarna- 
tion of two of the most happy forms 
of existence possible—the twinkling of 
a distant star and the smile of a breath- 
taking beauty in our midst, 


A POPE 


(Continued from page 9) 


Yet, he had something of the unique 
about him, During the Conclave, when 
Rodrigo Borgia and Cardinal Colonna 
swung their votes to him and decided 
his election, what were his thoughts? 
Did he recall the frequent and eloquent 
prophesies spoken in his favor in the 
past? He rose to his feet while the 
other Cardinals knelt; a flood of tears 
lined the face of the victorious candid- 
ate! He no longer seemed to be him- 
self, but was a new man; no longer 
Eneas Silvio Piccolomini but already 
Pius Il. 

Immediately, he bent every effort to- 
wards making ‘his reputation as humanist 
and scholar of Paganism forgotten just 
as he himself had obliterated it, Strange- 
ly enough, this transformation actually 


took place, Even his opponent, Grego- 
ronius, was forced to admit that no 
stain marked his pontificate. He rose 
to the papacy poor and poor was he 
throughout his papacy. He was austere, 
sweet, grand, very irascible, without 
rancor. He could enjoy the jokes of 
his day; he loved grand, splendid build- 
ings. 

‘He was required to continuously im- 

saez himself and make himself loved 
y the people as Pius II. He turned 
his attention to Siena, his birthplace, 
and brought about the canonization of 
Catherine in which he participated by 
delivering magnificent tributes on the 
occasion, 

His remaning years were dedicated to 
the task of combating the arrogant 
threats of the Islams by an unsuccessful 
attempt to launch a crusade to the Holy 
Land, 
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Sell them 


Olive Oil 


When they need it! 


In cooking “Polenta” us 
four tablespoons of Italis 
Olive Oil, When housewives 
d that in ATLANTICA'S 
“Italian Kitchen,” the 
need it. With your 
‘adjoining you'll sell ther 


Sell them 


Cheese 


When they want it! 


Three tablespoons of grated 
Parmesan ci is the 
measure called for in tho 
"Wal hen's” r 
for Pizza." I+ might just 
as well be your cheese as 
any other. You know the 
fone sure way of selling 
them. 


Sell them 


All Foods 


When they think of cooking! 


‘And they think of cooking 
when they're reading "The 


Italian Kitchen." This month 


they are reading about 
and thinking of buying 
cornmeal, canned toma- 


toes, pepper, sugar, sal 
fish, canned mushrooms at 
woll as choose and olive 
il. Do you have a product 
to sell them? Then, hasten 
to advertise in 


ATLANTICA’S, 


THE ITALIAN KITCHEN 
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The 
ITALIAN KITCHEN 


“The lalian Kitchen” brings you a 
recipe from Northern Italy, another from the 
central section and a third from the Southern 
island, Sicily. When these recipes first ap- 
peared in the PASTENE Calendar they were 
given a welcome reception 


Polenta 


1 cup commeal, white or yellow, 4 cups 
boiling water, 4 tablespoons Italian olive o 
2 medium onions, diced, 2 cups Italian 
matoes (sieved), 1 diced Seeded green pepper, 
2 whole cloves, 1 bay leaf, 1 teaspoon sugar, 
1¥ teaspoons salt, Ys Ib. fresh or one 8 
can mushrooms, V3 cup grated genuine Parme 
san cheese, 


Add 1 teaspoon salt and cornmeal gradually 
jo the boing water, while iring canton 
Suir and cook over the direct beat until thick, 
Then cook in the top of a double-botler for 
bours. Meanwhile prepare a tomato sance as 
follows: Heat balf of the olive oil, add the 
zed anion and bown tbem ‘sighs. Them 
add the tomatoes, Vy teaspoon salt, green pep- 
per. cloves, bay leaf, and sugar. Simmer wn- 
covered umil of a thick sauce consistency. 
Then remove the bay leaf and cloves, and add 
the liquor obtained by boiling the washed 
fresh mushroom stems in 2 c. water for 20 
minnie and, straining. 1 conned mushrooms 
are used, substitute 4 cup of the liquor from 
the can Jor Ibis liquor. Next slice she washed 
mushroom caps, leaving six of them whole 
jor garnishing, und ramè both slices and caps 
in 2 tablespoons of live oil Jar 5 minutes. 
Arrange half of the cornmeal mush in a 
‘greased casserole. Pour half of the tomato 
sauce over thi, add half the sautéed sliced 
mushrooms, and sprinkle with 2 tablespoons 
of rated cheese. Repeat the same procedure 
and bake in a moderate oven of 375 degrees 
F. for 25 minutes. Garnish with the sauteed 
mushroom caps. Serve bot and pass the re- 
mainder of the cheese. Serves 6 10 8- 


Neapolitan Style 


2 cups flour, 1 tablespoon lard, 1 small 
can Italian tomatoes, % cup Italian’ olive oil, 
1 onion 1⁄4 cake yeast, Y4 1b. 1 table: 
spoon oregano (thyme), 3 tablespoons grated 
Parmesan cheese, V4 tablespoon salt, y tea- 
spoon pepper. 

Sift together flour and salt, dissolve the 


yeast in Inkewarm water, add to the sifted 
flour and salt, together with lard and enough 


lukewarm water to make a soft dough, Let 
it set nail it raises, Then roll it oui, and 
place it on a tin sheet, and sprinkle over it 


the chopped onion, grated Parmesan cheese 
pepper, tomatoes, alici and last of all the 


olive oil 
Bake in a hot oven about 30 minutes, and 
serre hot. 
Stockfish (Baccald)—Sicilian Style 


2 Ibs, soaked stockfish (baccalà), 8 o: 
ian olive oil, 1 Hb. potatoes, cut in 

8 oz. Italian tomatoes, 4 oz, Sicilia 
green olives, 1 onion, sliced, 2 stalks celery 
2 oz. capers, salt and papper io taste, 


Place all the ingredients im a saucepan ex 
cept the tomatoes. Bring to a boil with a bor 
Jire. Add the tomatoes and sufficient water 
to about cover the contents. Set over a slow 
fire, cover, and allow to simmer and cook 
slowly until stockfish is tender, This “ee 


Serves four or five persons, 
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Music Conductor 
(Continued from page 27) 


sults in a Neapolitan sermon sufficient 
to cause a stone wall to blush, Another 
famous conductor became so incensed at 
a slip that he struck violently at a vio- 
linist s arm knocking the bow into an 
other player's face and wounding 

Yes. These are all excesses. Yet, 
they are understandable when seen by 
the light of the over-excited condition of 
the conductor, for, he is at the moment 
in a truly creative state, 

It is evident also, that in those cases 
wherein the leader, far from creating, 
is merely secking to achieve personal 
aims he is a “conductor by trade"—the 
blue-pencil” maestro—whose affecta- 
tions are merely caricatures or histrionic 
assumptions, But that is not the type 
we have in mind. 

Superior knowledge would be av. 
able to us could we but secure admi: 
sion to the maestro’s room while he is 
studying the score, reading it on the 
piano, transcribing’ passages, annotating 
the margins, and underscoring others. 
But no one can enter there. And no 
one can tell us what the conductor does 
when he leaves the score on the table 
before him and seems to stare before 


him. He is looking within himself; 
hearing, forming, creating, criticizing 
and perfecting his rendition and concep- 


tion of the music before him. 

The labor of creativeness is secret and 
silent. We are incapable of penetrating 
it. 
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Papers, you probably know that 
labor and material costs have 
taken a big jump. 

Packard, like every other 
motor car manufacturer, must 
eventually face the problem of 
these increased costs. Frankly, 
we do not believe the present 
low prices of our cars can be 


maintained another season. 
So—we strongly urge you not 
to put off driving the ear that 
represents the biggest motor car 
value America has ever seen 
. the PACKARD 120. 
The Packard 120 is a big, lux- 
urious car. It is a straight eight— 


DOUBLE L 
Dp. a strait 


an unusually spirited straight- 
eight of 120 horsepower. In ap- 
pearance, in luxury, in riding 
and handling qualities, in endur- 
ing identity and long mechanical 
life, it is a real Packard. 

We honestly believe you will 
not find a car to compare with it 
at anywhere near its price. And 
—we question whether so little 
money will ever buy so much 
fine car again. 

So come in now, drive the car 
and get the facts. You'll find the 
Packard 120 is easy to buy. And 
you will find that it costs less 
than you would believe possible 
to operate and maintain, 
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maturing amidst 

civilization, there arise before our Gener 
eyes all the shadows of the past: an endless 

train of historical figures, the warring tribes, 

have desperately fought 

g its shores, 


WHAT A LIFE STORY!" 


mies; of Abyssinian slave markets; of Caesar, 
Anony and Cleopatra; of Stanley's heroic 
of Livingstone and the Congo: of 


chemet Ali and his murder in one day of all 
the Mamelukes; of how the dervishes cut down 
Gordon; of the romantic Colonel Mar- 
hand's trek through the jungl 
tics other her 
who make up th Pag- 
ine which has followed the course of the Nile, 
Through it all the protagonist of the story 
The Nie ghey aora 

people, flows majestically throu 
iges while humanity grubs and claws on 
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LETTERS 


Dear Dr. Cassola: 

In your October issue of Atlantica T 
have read your article “Pioneer Journa- 
list’ by Michael D'Angelo. Ín this 
article Mr. D'Angelo sketched a short 
autobiography of “Francesco Frugone,” 
founder and editor of “Il Bollettino della 
Sera.” It is always worth while to men- 
tion what people dead or still living have 
done for the Tealians in America but it 
also necessary to avoid errors otherwi 
a true story becomes an imaginary nar- 
rative. 

Mr.. D'Angelo says that, “Frugone 
though at the time only a mere printer, 
had the idea of publishing an afternoon 

«paper to compete with “IL Colombo”. 
It may be that Frugone for a long time 
had had in mind to start a new Italian 
paper to compete with "II Colombo”, but 
the facts are that at the time "Il Bollet- 
tino della Sera,” came forth, “IL Colom- 
bo” was no longer in existence because it 


in 1896 and when the 
* came out, besides “I Pro- 
gresso”, there was also another morning 
paper “L’Araldo Italiano,” and an after- 
noon paper, “Il Telegrafo” of the last 
two papers I was both editor and publish- 
er. 

Farther on in his article Mr. D'Angelo 
mentions the names of Augusto Balletto 
and Frank Pellegatti who had joined 
Frugone in his venture and adds, "the 
former (meaning Balletto), subsequently 
becoming editor of “Il Progresso Italo- 
Americano”. Here too, Mr. D'Angelo 
was not rightly informed, Augusto Bal- 
letto, who was a very nice man and a 
good printer, never was editor of “I 
Progresso Italo-Americano,” 

Often we happen to read articles deal- 
ing with the events of the last 30 years 
or so in the Italian Community of N. Y., 
and it is to be regretted that in many in- 
stances the writers are not thoroughly 
acquainted with what transpired in our 
community during this period, 
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TWO ASPECTS OF ITALY'S "ROAD TO EMPIRE"—THE MOTORBUS WHICH TRAVELS BETWEEN THE ITALIAN EAST AFRICAN CITIES 
MASSAUA AND ASMARA AND THE NEW HIGHWAY TO ADDIS ABABA. 


ROAD of EMPIRE« 


Empire builders were ever road builders and the 


modern Italians are no different. Here is an article 


THIOPIA is being 
developed into an 
Italian counterpart 

of British South Africa. 
The possession of Ethio- 
pia will soon begin to 
solve at least the most 
pressing of Italy's economic problems, 
and eventually it will do even more than 
this. This colony can absorb much of 
Italy's excess population, it can supply 
many products which are not now a 

able to Italy, and it can furnish an im- 
portant market for Italian goods. Ethio- 
pia has an area of about three hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles; conti- 
ental Italy of about one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand square miles, It is 
estimated that ten million people lived in 
Ethiopia, before the Italian conquest. 
These were supported by the most primi- 
tive sort of agriculture imaginable. Cul- 
tivated in the intensive manner which is 
habitual with Italian farmers, the coun- 
try not only can sustain very many times 
this population, but it can also produce 
a surplus of agricultural commodities for 
export. This surplus can be used to im- 
prove Italy's living standards materially. 
For example, Ethiopia raises both meat 
and coffee. If Italy wants these things 
she must import them, She has been do- 
ing without them, to a large extent, for, 


that tells of the strides being made in East Africa. 


in order to pay for them she has had to 
draw upon her slender gold reserve, or 
use some of her hard obtained foreign 
exchange. Ethiopia can also furnish a 
number of agricultural products for in- 
dustrial use. To consider only two of 
these, wool is extremely scarce, and cot 
ton is entirely lacking in Italy. There 
is some excellent grazing land in Ethio- 
pia, and parts of the country can, under 
irrigation, give high yields of cotton. 
Ethiopia's agricultural resources are 
great enough to solve Italy's subsistence 
problem, and even to improve its living 
standards, What is known of the col- 
ony's mineral resources encourages the 
belief that it can do much more than 
this. Copper, iron, and tin are reported 
to be plentiful. Gold, platinum, mer- 
cury, silver, and lead all have been found, 
in varying quantities. There are good 
reasons for believing that coal and pe- 
troleum exist. Italy must import all of 
these things. No searching investigation 
of the potential mineral wealth of 


Ethiopia has ever been 
made, so the fact that 
there has been no com- 
mercial mining there 


By HOWARD P. NASH, Jr. geo 


Italy. Her geologists 

will do some careful 
prospecting. Since she has an overabun- 
dance of cheap labor, Italy can afford to 
develop workings which might not pay 
other countries. 

Already considerable progress toward 
the economic development of Ethiopia 
has been made. Because Italy is seek- 
ing results, not publicity, but little has 
been heard about this abroad. When 
Haile Selassie’s flight signalized the end 
of Ethiopia's organized resistance, Italy 
had things pretty well in hand in the 
Tigre province, which borders on Eritrea 
and which had been held the longest. 
In the rest of the country, however, Italy 
controlled only the principal roads, to- 
gether with a little territory on either 
Side of these. This was enough to permit 
the army to dominate about two-thirds 
of Ethiopia, but it afforded no basis on 
which to begin colonization. When op- 
erations were resumed after the rainy 
season of 1936, there was still much 
work left for the army to do. It was 
necessary to round up the remnants of 
the Ethiopian army and to disarm the 
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natives in the northern and eastern sec- 
tors. Pacification of the southern and 
western parts of the country still had 
to be completed. Today Italy has as 
much control over the country as the 
United States had over its western terri- 
tory at the close of the Civil War, and 
as much as Great Britain now has over 
many of her colonies. Except for the 
maintenance of order, or in case of a 
foreign war, Italy's military activities in 
Ethiopia have been concluded. In the 
second campaign, as in the first, civilian 
operations followed military occupation 
very closely. At present Italy has in 
Ethiopia about one hundred and fifty 
thousand laborers carrying on many re- 
lated activities. Such things as perman- 
ent rest camps have been built, and 
barracks, schools, and farmhouses are 
under construction, But, what Italy re- 
gards as of the greatest immediate im- 
portance is the creation of new transpor- 
tation facilities and the improvement of 
existing ones. If Italy is to gain from 
Ethiopia what she hopes to do, all parts 
of the colony must be made accessible 
to one another and to the home coun- 
try. It was primarily because Ethiopia 
was so cut off from the rest of the world 
that it had remained so extremely primi- 

Italy has an ambitious program, 
calling for a two thousand mile highway 
system and for two cable railways sched- 
uled for completion by the middle of 
1938. The roads, when finished, will 
radiate from Addis Ababa like a spider 
web, und will connect that city with 
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ROAD BUILDING IN ETHIOPIA 


others in Ethiopia and with the older 
colonies of Eritrea and Italian Somali 
land. The railways will run from the 
Eritrean ports of Massaua and Assab to 
the towns of Asmara and Dessye, located 
on the edge of the Ethiopian ‘plateau 
Cable railways will afford a more con- 
venient means of transportation, than 
would roads, over the precipitous seven 
thousand foot rise from the Red Sea 
coast to the highlands of the interior. 
The one from Massaua 
to Asmara is nearly 
ready for use. Con- 
struction of the other is 
well under way. The 
highway system will in- 
clude six ‘trunk roads. 
One of these will run 
from Am Ager, on the 
Eritrean border, through 
Gondar and Debra Ta- 
bor to Dessye, a total 
distance of four hun- 
dred miles. Another be- 
ginning at Debra Tabor 
will run throurh Debra 
Markos to Addis Aba- 
ba, covering a total of 
three hundred miles. 
The third, starting in 
Adowa, on the Eritrean 
border, lead 
through Dessve into 
Addis Ababa, five hu 

dred and twenty-five 
miles, The fourth con- 
nects the port of Assab 
with Dessye, This dis- 
tance, of one hundred 
and eighty miles, later 
will be traversed by a 
cable railway. The fifth 


is a new road leading south from Ad- 
dis Ababa to Giren. The sixth will 
cover the five hundred and fifty miles 
between Addis Ababa and Dolo, in Ita- 
lian Somaliland, going by way of Allata 
and Neghelli, From Dolo there is now 
a road to Mogadishu on the Italian Ocean 
coast of Italian Somaliland, No plans 
have been made for constructing a direct 
highway from Addis Ababa to Harar, 
the first and second largest cities in 
Ethiopia. Such a connection is hardly 
necessary, since the existing railroad to 
Djibouti passes through Diredawa, and 
there is a highway from there to Harar. 
A glance at a map will show that this 
transportation system has been planned 
with a view to combining strategic and 
economic values. Om Ager is near the 
eastern border of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Gondar and Debra Taber lie 
close to Lake Tana, The road between 
Addis Ababa and Debra Tabor crosses 
the Blue Nile twice, Most of the roads 
lie north of Addis Ababa, in the region 
which is to be settled first. The south- 
ern road, however, passes near the north- 
ern border of Kenya, When they have 
been finished these highways and rail- 
ways will permit the movement of troops 
to key positions, and the transportation 
of crops and other produce either to 
Addis Ababa for redistribution or to any 
of the sea-ports for shipment abroad. At 
present work is being concentrated on 
two of the roads. The one from Adowa 
to Addis Ababa is the only route now 
available for commerce between Italy and 
Ethiopia. The other, from Assab to 
Dessye, is important to the construction 
of the newly begun cableway between 
these places, 

Parallel with, and complementary to. 
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LIKE OUR OWN AMERICAN PIONEERS, IMMIGRANTS INTO ETHIOPIA MEET 
NATIVE MOTHERS WHO CARRY THEIR BABIES IN PAPOOSES. 


the highway program is one for the 
creation of port facilities. Massaua was 
fixed up, in 1935, for the conduct of 
the war. This is the only good port now 
serving the Ethiopian portion of the Ital- 
ian Empire. For strategic reasons, as well 
as for the sake of relieving congestion 
at Massaua, Italy is developing another 
harbor on the Red Sea, at Assab. This 
has a good anchorage but lacks proper 
equipment for handling cargoes. In 
Italian Somaliland there is a port, of 
sorts, at Mogadishu, As things are now, 
ships must anchor there in an open road- 
stead, A mole is being built in order 
to make a harbor which will be usable 
even when the monsoons blow. This city 
will be used as a shipping point for 
goods destined for Japan. ‘That country 
and Italy have an agreement under 
which Japanese manufactured goods will 
be exchanged for Ethiopian salt. 
Ethiopia will soon be ready to receive 
its first permanent Italian settlers, There 
will be no trouble in finding these. The 
Ethiopian highlands have a very delight- 
ful climate. The temperature rarely goes 
above eighty-five degrees Fahrenheit, in 
the daytime, and the nights are comfort- 
ably cool. Europeans, of good physique, 
can become accustomed to the elevation 
readily. The Italian government is of- 
fering to the prospective colonists free 
transportation to Ethiopia, twenty-five 
acres of good land, and a monthly allow- 
ance for sustenance until the first crop is 
reaped. These conditions are singularly 
attractive, A great many of the soldiers 


who fought there in the war asked per- 
mission to remain in Ethiopia, Italy can 
find, at once, at least a half a million 
people who are ready to become Ethio- 
pian pioneers. So far as it may be pos- 
sible the first permanent residents will 
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be chosen from among those who are 
already on the ground, This will save 
their transportation expenses. 

Italy fully realizes that she will have 
to invest a great deal of money in Ethio- 
pia in order to develop its potential re- 
sources. Because she must husband her 
finances with the greatest care, Italy 
wants this money to be spent wisely. For 
this reason Ethiopia will be settled in 
what Italy conceives to be the most effi- 
cient manner possible. People will not 
be permitted to trek off into the back 
country until they feel like stopping. The 
first colonization will take place near 
Addis Ababa, in the Shoa region, When 
this zone has been intensively colonized 
more people will be allowed to immi- 
grate, and the settled part of the coun: 
try will be extended from this nucleus 
The occupations of the settlers will be 
directed, too, The first industry to be 
developed will be agriculture. There are 
sound reasons for them, Italy wants the 
colony to become self-sustaining as 
gpickly as possible. She also wants to 

jevelop a local food supply for the use 
of present and future laborers in other 
than agricultural industries. Perhaps 
even more important than this, Italy 
would like to see Ethiopia self-sufficient, 
at least in regard to food for an army in 
case of war. Italy is not looking for 
trouble in Africa, but she will fight to 
defend her interests there, and she is, 
with good reason, more than a little sus- 
picious of Great Britain, 
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KNEW him when thirty years ago, 
‘Angelo Musco was working at the 
San Carlino Theatre for fifteen cents 

an evening. He was an apprentice ma- 
son, carrying hods of bricks up a ladder 
all ‘day. He would arrive at the the- 
atre, half hour before the performance, 
dressed in the same plaster-stained work 
clothes he had worn all day, and would 
run to meet me and my sister. 

“And what do I have to do this eve- 
ning, signorinedde?” 

“Have patience, Don Angelo. 
comes father, he'll tell you.” 

Already everyone called him “Com- 
mendatore,” even I. Those days seem 
so long ago! Ages and ages! 

Come here, don Angelo—my father 
would say to him—T'll tell you your 
part. You are the “mamo,” a foolish 
servant 

And Musco appeared not to under- 
stand. He made my father explain the 
plot twice, three times and then repeated 
it after him. He had a dread of mak- 
ing any error, and during the play, he 
never moved far away from myself or 


my sister Margherita, He whispered to 
HA 


Here 


"And where shall I stand, signoredda? 
And what must I do?” 

Father walked close by him, and slap- 
ped him in passing, making him keep 
quiet. Then his cue would come, and 
every hint of uncertainty vanished in an 
instant. Angelo Musco, even then, had 
a happy gift of improvisation, full of 
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Thirty Gay Years 


The author and subject of this article 


may well be termed the Marie Dressler 

and Charlie Chaplin of Italy. While 
the paths of 
an comed 


hidden meanings that the audience 
caught immediately. Even at that time, 
when he spoke his lines, his own voice 
alone filled the theatre with sound. 
‘The manager „on Sunday afternoons, 
would send him into the fish market to 
attract patrons to the theatre. Musco 
would climb on a bench— and some- 
times on a barrel—sing, dance, and gestic- 
ulate like a demon in the flames, He 
was a magnificent attraction, For him, 
the play began on the street. After 
s he would walk towards the San 
Carlino, followed by a ragged line of 
howling urchins. Admission to the gal- 
lery cost two cents, and, by the time 
don Angelo had arrived on the stage, 


worn out and breathless, the whole sec- 
tion was filled. 

This sojourn in Catania was, for all 
of us, an interlude of bearable starva- 
tion after many years of constant famine. 
T must mention this too, if one is to un- 
derstand in full the greatness of the 
times and the man. 

My father, Alessandro Anselini, until 
the previous year, had played the villain 
in the Montessanto company, which pre- 
sented, alternately light comedy and 
vaudeville. 

At that time he had five children, of 
whom T was the eldest, T was homely, 
six inches taller than necessary, and thin 
as a rail. The company was playing the 
smaller theatres and halls in the Sicilian 
villages. I had to mind the other chil- 
dren at home while we waited for father 
and mother to return after the perform- 
ance—at that time comedians never took 
their smaller children to the theatre. And 
that waiting, in the squalid furnished 
room, was always a period of infinite 
sadness. 

One day, at Pulizzi Generoso father 
rented a room right next to the theatre, 
While looking out the window, we chil- 
dren heard for the first time the pop- 
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ular songs of the music halls and the 
latest tunes, sung in the style of the 
Montesanto company. 


A Pacchianella, Ullalla, 
Sisco, Te voglio tanto bene— 


1 learned them first, and taught them 
afterwards to the smaller children but 
for a long time it remained our own se- 
cret. My father left the Montesanto 
company because they wanted me to take 
part in an operetta and accepted a propo- 
sition of Gregorio Grasso, who offered 
to engage the whole family at three lire 
a day to act the closing comedy in his 
marionette theatre at Catania, 

We made the trip in a wagon, Um- 
berto, Amedeo, Margherita and I pi 
ched on the poor pile of our few 
fects; Mother, with the smallest child 
on her arm, hunched up in a comer; 
Father almost always walking alongside 


È 
ROSINA ANSELMI 


the driver; the dog, Garibaldi, trai 
behind. The people laughed at our 
misery and howled when my father 
called them names. 

“Umberto, Margherita, Amedeo are 
you thirsty?” 

Who are you all?—the royal family? 
Viva l'Italia" 

At Catania, Gregorio Grasso showed 
great happiness at our arrival, but for 
my father who was a good actor, it was 
great humiliation to have to work at a 
Puppet show. Gregorio consoled him. 

"Where would you be better off than 
here? One little act after the show and 
everything is finished.” 

“And the script?” 

“But what script! 
afterwards.” 

In the evening, father went to play a 
small part with my mother but he was 
so affected by his situation that he could 
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not speak a word. It was my mother, 
who was a very beautiful woman, full of 
high spirits, who saved the situation by 
carrying the play forward almost by her- 
self. And at that puppet theatre, with 
the three lire a day which had to suffice 
for six mouths, we remained almost a 
year. 

At that time at Catania, there arose 
the vogue of the variety theatre. Almost 
everywhere “Gabinetti Canzonettistici,” 
little improvised theatres, sprung up, 
where each evening a single act of one 
of the interminable popular melodramas 
or a short farce was enacted, and where 
“singers” presented popular songs be- 
fore a noisy audience of soldiers and 
street arabs. One of these “Gabinetti” 
was opened behind the University, by a 
Barese, Rocco Natale, who is now a 
property man at Catania. He had put 
the comedian, Castogna, under contract 
at fifteen cents a day; a couple who sang 
duets, the Carilli, husand and wife, at a 
lira and a half; and my whole family of 
six was obliged to perform in the spec- 
tacle for the breath-taking salary of five 
lire a day. Margherita and Umberto sang 
their songs and the duets learned at Pu- 
lizzi Generoso and immediately obtained 
a triumphant success. At that time Mar- 
gherita was seven years old and Umberto 
four. 

I always recall that period with mixed 
emotions, I had already appeared, sev- 
eral times, mostly in men's clothes, when 
my father became a member of the La 
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Rosa Company. 1 also had had some 
success, The people, before entering, 
asked the principal comedian, just at the 
entrance of the theatre: 

“What part does Rosa take this eve- 
ning? Male or female? 

And if he answered "Female, 
turned their backs and went away. 

But the "Gabinetti” of Master Natale 
was really upsetting, It was a damp, 
low store always full of smoke, used 
generally as a meeting place for the pro- 
letariat of the quarter. The voices of 
the actors were almost buried in the 
calmer moments by the crunching of all 
the jaws in the audience chewing on 
roasted pumpkin seeds, A tremendous 
audience which expressed itself in poe- 
tastery and wise cracks and in noises dis 
concertingly animal. However, when my 
sister Margherita appeared on the plat- 
form, there was an absolute silence in the 
room. No one remembered the dried 
seeds—there was no one who said a word 
—there was no one who breathed loudly. 
It was, perhaps, the most moving thing 
that happened. She was so beautiful, 
Margherita! Blonde, tiny, she seemed 
transparent, with a face of a madonna, 

‘Then I would go on and the storm 
would burst: 

“U cavaddu di Pasqmalnz 
du di Pasqnalnzzn!” 

ualuzzo was a famous Catanese 
truck driver, the owner of an enormous 
Percheron, as big as a monument. On 
St. Alfio's day when he was brought out 
braided with red ribbons and his harness 
decked with tassels it was at the horse's 
side that most of the fireworks were set 
off. 

After the “Gabinetti” of Master Na- 
tale, we passed some time at the larger 
establishments of San Carlino. Here the 
income of the Anselmi family was in- 
creased to six lire, then to six and a half, 
per evening, but we did six or 
shows a day, each one lasting half an 
hour, and on Sundays we finally came 
to giving fourteen performances. And 
each one of these performances had its 
own particular audience; the first was 
reserved for the soldiers, the second for 
the apprentices at the fish market and 
for the people, then, as the hour ad- 
vanced, the audiences gradually became 
finer and finer. And with the increas- 
ing size of the purses, the price of ad- 
mission also increased; 2, 3 and 4 cents. 

‘At the San Carlino, when we arrived 
the role of hero had been entrusted to 
Musumeci, barber, and we found actor. 
who was in great vogue at Catania 
But shortly there arose a difference be- 
tween him and the woman who owned 
the theatre. Musmeci left. They were 
advised then to get a boy who was a 
beginner but who had comic talent, And 
Angelo Musco entered the San Carlino, 
at a salary of fifteen cents a day. 

Our existence at the San Carlino lasted 


they 


1! U carad- 


four years, The theatre was much larger 
than the “Gabinetti Canzonettistico” of 
Rocco Natale, but so far as furnishings 
were concerned, one was as bad as the 
other, There was an improvised stage 
standing on four legs and only the one 
curtain behind which we went to change 
—in turn with the only three musicians 
poorer than ourselves and more exposed 
than us to the jibes of the wilder chil- 
dren. The show was losing, however, 
Tittle by little that bit of freshness and 
improvisation that it had had at the be- 
ginning. They were playing then a farce 
in which the whole company participated 
(on the type of the Two Joking Servants 
or the short farce Don Giovanni) and 
sometimes also short acts like the In- 
fernal Supper; then followed the final 


ri God and the Thee 


A tiny little twig split its way through the 
the ground, 

And was touched by a starcheam which shone 
the earth around. 


The twig, as it burgeoned, faced the frail 
star from afar, 

Trombted in the wind, restored the kiss to 
the star. 


The star, from the distance, embraced the 
lowly shoot, 

Blessed each bud, each leaj, down to the 
sturdy root 

To hasten in its growth the strength of the 
stem 

And grow up with the Infant Child from 
the land of Shem. 


Now, in the lonely desert, the tree is being 
hewn, 


Shorn of all its branches, and all its leaves 
are strewn, 

And He is shorn of vestments and lashed sill 
He is spent 

And, like the tree, He bears the pain, no 
tears and no lument. 


DOME! 


act by the three of us: Margherita sing- 
ing a solo, Musco and I, who sang duets, 
then in great favor in’ the variety the. 
atres. Don Angelo had a good voice 
and a musical ear. In the farce he always 
acted with such great impetuosity as to 
bespeak the favor of the audience. The 
affairs of the San Carlino were going 
at full blasts; in the evening when she 
closed up shop, the owner collected the 
cash in her apron and because it was all 
copper coins, it made a big, heavy lump. 

But the salaries did not increase. It 
was only after a long time that Musco 
succeeded in getting a lira and a half an 
evening. It was the maximum. The in- 
come of my father (and he worked as 
six, and every year infallibly came 
another blessed event) never exceeded 
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six and a half lire a day. Little by little 
all our poor theatrical wardrobe finished 
at the pawn shop and the old-clothes man 
{got tne remainder, Even the five magni- 
ticent brocaded dresses that Donna Fu- 
gata, Duchess of Ragusa, had one day 
‘given my mother so that ‘she should ap- 
pear on the stage in costumes befitting 
her beauty, came to the same end. I re- 
member that I carried the last one my- 
self to the baker asking in exchange a 
Joaf of bread. But the woman did not 
want to make the trade, Then her little 
daughter came over: “Take it mama, it 
will be good for the carnival,” and we 
concluded the bargain. 

They were hard times but they could 
not compare with certain others, still 
sadder, when father had performed in 
the villages. One evening 1 remember, 
after a play had gone badly, father had 
to abandon all his baggage at Centuri 
and we went on foot toward Troina, 
where he hoped, by using every effort, in 
some way to abate our misery. We 
walked all night on a horrible road. 
When we arrived at Troina, we were all 
without stockings—our shoes which still 
held together by a miracle were incurably 
ruined. We had lost them in pieces 
along the road. 

After four years, Musco left us. One 
and a half lira a day was absolutely lit- 
tle even then. The owner of the San 
Carlino did not want to give anything 
(“you should give me something because 
I have made you,” he said), and don 
Angelo went to the Machiavelli Theatre 
of Catanio then to the Metastasio The- 
atre of Rome in the company of Giovanni 
Grasso, It was at this time that he be- 
gan desperately to study and really 
began, little by little, to make himself a 
complete actor. When he arrived at 
Rome, he was almost illiterate and spoke 
a very harsh Sicilian, almost incompre- 
hensible in Italy proper. In a comedy 
which had a long run at that time, 
Musco, as his first line, had to ask "Who 
is it” (Chi è)? of someone who knocked 
at the door. But he could not pronounce 
it properly (he said cu è?) and the au- 
dience applauded him at great length 
when he appeared on the stage with this 
crow of the turkey cock—(Kué Kué). 

After some time with Giovanni Gras- 
so, he went to the National Theatre; then 
still with Giovanni he made a long trip 
abroad. Musco had finally become re- 
cognized 

T rejoined him again in 1908 when 
‘Martoglio formed the Sicilian company 
gathering together with Giovanni Grasso 
a truly notable constellation of artists. 
‘There were besides Giovanni's old com- 
pany, Angelo Musco, Toto Maiorana, the 
Spadaro family, Giulio Martoglio, my 
sister Margherita and I, Carmelina, Tria, 
the Morabito, Del Re, and the Calabrian, 
couple, We stayed at Modena for a 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Italy’s Christmas Marionettes 


The brain children of St. Francis 
of Assisi, the little dolls of the 
Praesepio presage the coming 
of Christmas in the Italian home. 


VER seven hundred years ago St. 

Francis of Assisi and his triend 

Giovanni Velita together created 
a group of marionettes, representative of 
the Nativity, in order to teach the peo- 
ple, who could not read, the story of the 
birth of Jesus. This scenic representa- 
tion was set up in Greccio, Italy, in 1223, 
and was accompanied with preachin; 
Its success was so marked that other Na- 
tivity groups were made and set up 
throughout the country, and came into 
vogue as houschold ornaments, 

The Nativity group, comprising doll 
Figures in the manger, bears the name 
“Praesepio,” or in dialect, Presepe. Such 

roups are mentioned in early notarial 
records of the fifteenth century in Naples, 
and the custom of exhibiting them 
convents and homes is found 
earlier. The Basilica Liberiana of Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome from the sev- 
enth century was called "Santa Maria ad 
Presepe;” and regularly at Christmas 
time a representation of the Nativity took 
place in one of its chapels. It was this 
that Gregory IV (A. D. 827-843) took 
ast a model for a Nativity erected in 
Santa Maria in Trastivere, 


During the Middle Ages biblical plays 
in the churches of Europe, the manniquins 
in the churches of Europe, the manikins 
taking the parts of Joseph, Mary, Jesus, 
the three Wise Men, angels, shepherds 
and even the animals in the stable. This 
st type of Passion Play. 

sually included the An- 


aunciation, the Nativity in the stable at 
Bethlehem, and the tavern, There are 
scenes showing in addition, the flight 
into Egypt, the wedding at Cana of 
Galilee, Jesus among the scribes, and 
other events in the life of the Master. 
Later the scope grew much larger, and 
human figures, such as peasants, fisher- 
men, beggars, soldiers, and various 
animals were introduced into the scenes. 

Great care was given to the construc- 
tion of the little figures. In Italy most 
of them were made of wax or terra-cot- 
ta, though the bodies were often made 
of rags to render them pliable. Some 
were entirely of papier-mache, and some 
were of wood with movable limbs. There 
is said to be only one person left in 
Naples who can still produce the old- 
style dolls and repair them. 

Two of the most famous modelers of 


by Margaret Whittemore 


the little dolls were Giuseppe Sammar- 
tino (1720-1793) and a well-known fol- 
lower of his, Giuseppe Gori, whose spe- 
cialty was the making of nobles and 
Oriental figures. Another Praesepio 
artist, Francesco di Nardo, was famous 
for his animals; but even more skilful 
than he were the Vasallo brothers, Sa- 
verio and Nicola. 

In 1760 Charles II of Bourbon, King 
of Naples, prepared a Praesepio with his 
own hands, and his queen cut up her 
own sumptuous garments to dress the 
dolls, All of the best talent of the day 
was employed in the construction of the 
dolls, and the result was one of the 
most beautiful Nativity groups in exi 
ence. It is now placed in a historical 
museum near Naples. A double guard 
was necessary when it was first exhibited, 
because of the large crowds cager to see 
it, The setting is forty feet wide, twenty- 
five feet deep and fifteen feet high. 
‘There are five hundred figures of people 
and two hundred animals, ‘ll of finely 
carved wood and wax, and wearing costly 
garments, The shepherds were modeled 
after actual figures of peasants of the 
day or of the preceding century. 

‘These Nativity groups are also known 
as "Christmas Cbs” They were at 
first limited to only a few figures, and 

all thelr saple howell muth in 
iduality in treatment. ‘The best exam- 
ples show accurately the costumes of the 
peasants of that ancient time. In some 
the infant wears a padded cap, tied 
sol with a kerchief turban-wise, and 
a stri wn wound about with strips 
af lath of ribbon. j 

In warm countries the scene is laid 
in the open air, with sunny mountain 
slopes or level prairies; while in cold 
climates the crib is represented in a 
thatched stable with snow and icicles in 
evidence, an ox or an ass bending over 
the child warming him with its breath, 
Often many domestic touches are added; 
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Jocks of the little cupboard safe, 

lifted the lid of the first jewel casket, 
took out the tiny leather box that held 
her necklace and pressed the catch. When 
the lid flew open she saw that her own 
oriental pearls had been exchanged for 
a false string. 

Her first impulse was to scream and 
call her husband, who was shaving in the 
bathroom. She checked herself, how- 
ever, biting her lips between her teeth. 
She closed the case, then opened it 
again and counted the pearls. There 
were the same number, thirty-six, and 
precisely like her own, the larger ones 
were in the center, graded and tapering 
in size towards the ends, And the false 
jewels were remarkably fine imitations. 
In fact, an eye less trained in judging 
sheen and texture of real pearls would 
have been completely deceived. But to 
her the spurious gems were unmistak- 
able; beyond question there was a theft 
and Substitution, 

Juliana looked at herself in the mir- 
ror—her features were as pale and drawn 
as though she had seen a specter. What 
would happen if she did call Adolph and 
tell him her jewels were stolen? A com- 
plaint, of course, would be made to the 
hotel management—then a report to the 
police, an investigation, questioning, 
searches, perhaps arrests. "In such cases 
falls at once upon the serv- 
uppose, thought Juliana, that the 
porter or chambermaids, 2s is likely, have 
seen him coming into my room, To save 
themselves being accused, of course they 
will speak openly, Adolph will learn 
everything and I am lost. “He,” Juliana 
repeated the pronoun to herself. “He? 
It seemed incredible that there could exis 
the thought of a he, the idea of a lover 
in her life—she who had been a respect- 
able and faithful wife for nearly ten 
years, She would not have felt so 
ashamed had this been one of those deep 
passions of long standing in which a 
woman surrenders after a great inner 
struggle. This, on the contrary, was but 
a sweet sensual dizziness, a sudden in- 
toxicating fantasy, a mad adventure in 
the hotel during the bathing scason—and 
with an unknown man, Adolph had left 
her for eight days, suddenly called to 
Milan on business, This young stranger 
had exchanged a few words with her one 
evening on the terrace, The night she 
let him come into her room she knew 
he was leaving the hotel the following 
Saturday, while her husband would not 
return until Sunday. Now it all seemed 
like a dream from which she would 
awaken shuddering. 

As Juliana stood there confused and 
struggling for composure one thought 
kept pounding in her mind, clearly and 
bitterly. It was he—he was a thief! Dur- 
ing those three nights the casket was 


J ULIANA opened the two automatic 
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THE THEFT 


Her Stolen Pearls Were a Reminder That Each Had 
A Stolen Holiday to Remember . . . and to Regret 


by BRUNO CORRA 


open; while she was sleeping the man 
was able to study those pearls, then he 
had prepared the false string and dur- 
ing their last night together he had made 
the change. It was all quite simple. 
Juliana could scarcely restrain her tears. 

“So it was for this, then, only this he 
wanted me. And I—I—a thief! How 
degrading, what horror!” For a few 
moments the hurt of wounded pride and 
the burning shame of this infamy caused 
her such acute suffering that she lost 
sight of her immediate plight—the prob- 
lem of the lost pearls and her husband 
who would discover everything. 

She stood motionless for some min- 
utes before her mirror, paralyzed and 
trembling with guilt. Then she heard 
Adolph calling to her, “Why are you so 
quiet? Are you lying down? Aren't 
you getting dressed? You'd better hurry 
—it is getting late.” To give the sounds 
of activity she opened and closed some 
boxes and moved the chair that was 
standing before her dressing table, She 
must make a decision at once. “This 
is to be a gala evening,” she sai 
herself. “If I do not wear my pearls 
Adolph will be surprised and will want 
to know why; he will question me and 
T will be confused, Then he will suspect 
something, On the other hand if T do 
wear them, the moment he sees them he 
will know they are false, And he will 
not believe that T was deceived about 
them, so, he will still be suspicious. Be- 
sides, that would. immediately start all 
the excitement of catching the thief, the 
questioning by police, the servants—” 

Juliana was at her wits’ end how to 
turn; the dilemma seemed to defy solu- 
tion. She even considered throwing her- 
self weeping at the feet of her husband, 
to confess all to him and beg for his 
forgiveness. 

Adolph was now finished shaving and 
she could hear the sounds of some pop- 


As he bent over her Juliana wondered 
if he had discovered that the real pearls 
ware gone and that in their place were 
cheap substitutes. 


ular song he was whistling. Then he 
came into the doorway and looked at 
his wife who was now seated at her 
dressing table powdering her neck and 
shoulders. Still whistling he turned and 
went back in the bathroom. Suddenly 
Juliana stood up, she had made her de- 
Cision. She would end it all quickly by 
calling out, “Adolph, come here, look— 
an incredible thing has happened. Some- 
one has robbed me—" 

At the last moment she abaridoned this 
idea. No, it was better to keep silent 
She would wear the necklace and pre- 
tend that she had taken it from its case 
without having noticed anything peculiar 
about it, 

Meanwhile Adolph had finished his 
whistling. He sprinkled some tonic on 
his hair, combed it, and then brushed 
very slowly as though in arranging his 
hair he might somehow set in order the 
iumble of thoughts that were running 
through his head. It seemed to him he 
was walking on hot coals or that thorns 
were tearing at his flesh, On tip-toe 
he went over to place his ear to the door, 
while he stared dully at the brush in his 
hand. What was Juliana doing? Had 
she noticed the substitution yet? Then 
Adolph heard the two locks of the jewel 
case being opened and the lid lifted and 
shut, No doubt she had put the small 
jewel box on her dressing table without 
opening it, Discovery was now but a 
question of seconds—he was expecting 
any moment to hear Juliana's voice, 
“Adolph, good heavens, someone has 
stolen my necklace! How terrible, how 
infamous!” But, no—no sound at all 

‘Then Adolph thought, "What shall 1 
do when she does call out? If T re 
port the theft to the management 
means an investigation by the police, Of 
course after that comes the great hue 
and cry and there will be a fine mess, 
The least that can happen will be the 
jailing of some innocent person, And 
besides the police will immediately 
start a thorough search among jewelers 
of this city and neighboring towns, The 
whole truth will come out in no time at 
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all. They will discover that it was T 
who took my wife's pearls and sub- 
ituted a set of false gems. But if I 

don't report the robbery to the hotel 
management Juliana will smell a rat at 
once and will know I have good reasons 
for keeping my mouth closed, And 
what could I tell her? How could I 
justify myself? Bah! to think that I, 
a presumably sensible man of thirty-six, 
could have let myself in for this through 
sheer stupidity. T must have been mad!” 

He walked into the room and strolled 
about nonchalantly. The leather jewel 
case, he noted, was lying on her bureau, 
still closed. 

'm so weary and tired,” he grum- 
bled, “and to think of going to this 
formal dinner and dancing, With a 
stiff shirt and high collar in this insuf- 
ferable heat, too. Awful!” 

Juliana turned and looked at him, her 
eyes brimming with gratitude, | She 
wanted to say, “Let's not go to this din- 
ner, You won't have to dress and we 
can have supper here in our room.” But 
she allowed the psychological moment to 
pass. Adolph took out his dinner clothes 
and slipped into his pants, shoes and 
shirt, Back into the bathroom he went, 
standing before the glass to knot his 
white tie, Scowling at himself in the 
mirror he cursed under his breath. “You 
You fool!” ‘Then he tried to 
force a smile. There had been a thrill 
after all in finding enough of the youth- 
ful fire in himself at thirty-six to play 
the dunce like a callow youth just out of 
college. To be able still to cut loose for 
a crazy whim of desire, and to throw 
himself into a wild adventure with blood 
seething and brain afire. This woman 
had fascinated him-—he had seen her in 
Milan the evening before leaving for the 
baths. 

“You are going to the seashore?” she 
had said. “Tam going to the mountains. 
Alone. Ah, yes, all alone.” He had 
written the name of her hotel in his note- 
book. Then the hot days at the beach 
had scemed to inflame his spirit; this 
woman was attracting him with a force 
he could not resist. Her soft golden 
hair, the flesh of rich warm whiteness, 
those innocent eyes over the impudent 
little mouth and her manner of laugh- 
ing, of walking, of turning her head. 
Yet he knew withal she was an outright 
coquette with no pretense of virtue—a 
divorced marquise who, though not at all 
rich, nevertheless managed to live in 
great luxury, When he arrived at the 
hotel of this beautiful creature who 
waited alone in the mountains it was 
but fitting that he send up his card en- 
closed in the proper setting of a jewel 
case. 

The forced smile on Adolph’s lips de- 
generated into a bitter grimace. : 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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“REVOLUTION” 


in the 


VATICAN 


by Paolo Diacono 


Who are the printers, the astronomers, 
the servants of the Vatican. For years 
laymen, they are now monks and friars. 
Why, even the Vatican barber is a friar! 


ET no one be alarmed by the strong 

word, but Revolution has been set 

in progress in the tiny domain of 
the Pope. A leisurely revolution, and 
‘naturally, a pacific one, so natural that 
it is quite probable that even its instiga 
tors are not aware of it. But in the 
secular rhythm of the life of the Vat 
can, traditionalist “par excellence,” it is 
noteworthy that little things sometimes 
have meanings which transcend the 
chronicle. And this chronicle of ours 
seems to be such a one. 

Not long ago a small group of the 
Salesian order took over the duties ot 
the "Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana” 
(Vatican multilingual press), a secular 
institution since the time of Pius IV. 
Important for various reasons is one 
particular section, called the Secret Press, 
in which are printed the encyclicals and 
the most confidential documents regard 
ing the business matters of the church 
and its governmental activities 

Until Tast year, the Vatican Press had 
had, like all other printshops in the 
world, a manager who was a layman, an 
expert in his trade, and as was merely 
right, also extremely devoted to the Pon- 
tificate, Now, since some months, that 
is no longer so. The manager is still a 
typographer, but he is no longer a lay- 
man. Rather he is a member of a reli- 
gious order, one of the brothers of the 
order of Don Bosco, who considered it 
the duty of the strictest piety to find 
occupation also in printing. Don Bosco 

was who placed within the sphere of 
activity of the Salesians the schools, the 
recreation centers, the orphanages and 


the missions, However, he did not over- 
shadow the printshops. He considered 
instead, that printing was the source of 
infinite importance, a field of labor re- 
quiring a special gift. “We shall have” 
he said “one print shop— many 
printers.” 

Thus, in the last decades the Salesians 
have had outstanding educators and mis 
sionaries, men of high character and sin- 
gular merit in their fields. . . and they 
have had excellent printers. Now a 
group of these has taken the Pope's 
press in hand. It continues to have the 
same lay staff as it formerly had, but 
with a directing staff of monks, of peo- 
ple, that is, who are not preoccupied 
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with worldly things and visions of ma- 
terial benefits for themselves, but only 
with the glory of God and with the 
profit, if there be any, of the order to 
which they belong, 

“What is so strange about that?” will 
say the reader who follows the events 
of the Vatican in the newspapers—"Are 
these perhans the first members of a 
religious order to be placed in the Va 
can? Isn't the Papal pharmacy admi- 
nistered by the Fatebenefratelli? (Do 
good deeds, brothers!) And has not 
Pius X himself entrusted his private 
apartment, the one in which he sleeps 
and takes his meals, to the Franciscans 
instead of the former lay staff?” True, 
but it is just this systematic taking of 
possession of the Vatican by the monks 
that seems significant; that which, con- 
sidering the conservative mentality ot 
the Curia where a secretary is still called 
"Secret Chamberlin” and a messenger is 
called “orderly,” it seems a reversal 
worthy without question of being called 
a revolution, except that this word car- 
ries such a strong connotation of vio- 
lence, 

Even without going back to the mid- 
dle ages, when many popes lived in the 
Lateran as monks and surrounded bv 
monks, the religious orders have alway 
been near to serve the Pope. Onorio IIT, 
for instance, created St. Domenick in 
person Master of the Sacred Palace, 
with the duty of catechizing the retinues 
of the cardinals and the lower prelates, 
who, while the Pope and the Cardinals 
were busy in consistory, abandoned them- 
selves to gambling and talk in the ante- 
chambers. 

In those days there was always a 
Dominican with the duties of theologian 
or preacher close to the Pope. He was 
the Master of the Sacred Palace: just 
as an Augustian has always been sacri- 
stan, to care for, that is, the sacred 
places of the palace, and also to guard 


PALACE OF THE GOVERNOR, VATICAN CITY 
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SUMMER HOME OF THE POPE IN VATICAN CITY 


the souls of its inhabitants. When the 
sacristan (who among other duties car- 
ries the Viaticum to the death bed of 
the pope) himself dies, the general of 
the Augustines presents the names of 
three candidates for the succession, the 
Pope selects one of them, appoints’ him 
and at the same time elevates him to a 
bishopric. 

The post of Apostolic Preacher, at 
least in its present functions, is of more 
recent creation, It was instituted by 
Paul IV, the Pope who in his youth had 
been a companion of St, Philip Neri and 
St. Gaetano Thiene, and who energetic- 
ally undertook the reform of the church 
as soon as he had been elected. He de- 
sired that even the Pope should have 
by him someone who would periodically 
remind him of the grandeur of his du 
ties and of the frailty of human nature. 
For this purpose, ever since the time of 
Paul VI, the popes and high dignitaries 
living with him have always bad 9 
preacher, a man gifted with natural 
eloquence but also deeply versed in doc- 
trine, a perfect Latinist because he must 
speak in Latin to his extraordinary com- 
municants. 

Naturally, the Pope has always had a 
confessor also and there has always been 
ficial confessor for the so called 

| family, It is in the spirit of 
the church that each confess himself to 
whom he may think best; but since the 
Pontifical Family must participate joint- 
ly in certain acts of devotion, such for 
example as the Easter Communion, it is 
right that just as there is one person 


who by tradition celebrates that mass, 
so there should be one person, who 
(should the confession not be made else- 
where) is designated by tradition to 
receive them. 

From the reign of Sisto IV on, the 
Popes selected the confessors they thought 
best without regard to the privilege or 
rank of ecclesiastic hierarchy. In this way, 
some had Cardinals as confessors; many 
chose friars or priests of great piety but 
much lower in rank; others chose the 
preacher or sacristan of the palace and 
some went on their knees before their 
secretaries. Many, too, during the last 
four centuries have had Jesuits as con- 
fessors. The last three popes for “exam- 
ple have had Jesuits as confessors, and 
probably there is no risk in prophesying 
that the practice will remain unchanged 
in the future, that at a proper hour in 
the afternoon of a certain day—Friday 
is now the rule—one of these old fa- 
thers of the Company of Jesus, having 
passed a good part of his day in the con- 
fessional and part in the college as 
spiritual father to the boys, will repair 
to the Vatican. 

For the rest, the Jesuits, even though 
they may never properly boast as a 
“privilege” of such a delicate function 
as that of confessor, are now quite solid- 
ly seated in the Vatican as scientists 
adept in the arts of the Observatory and 
the radio station, Today the director 
of the Observatory is Father Stein and 
almost the whole corps of astronomers 
is composed of Jesuits This group, 
with its vast plans for scientific investi- 


gation, can offer a field of choice, at 
Teast in this class of subject, of which 
no other religious order may boast. 
But, if the Jesuits have prestige in 
science, the palm of popularity among 
the religious orders which have recently 
entered the Vatican falls to the Third 
Franciscan Fathers of Waldbseitback, 
those four lay brothers who have charge 
of the private apartment of the pope 
and who attend kim anywhere he may 
stay. Here the innovation is very marked 
because it has caused to disappear—and 
it is to be believed forever—all that yet 
remained of the old servants of the tem- 
poral Sovereign of Rome. Until the 
pontificate of Benedict XV there were 
always a cook and under cook, a butler 
and assistant butler at the’ Vatican. 
Even though the pope ate alone, he was 
served as a sovereign, Now, even though 
it is incredible that the service be less 
punctilious than it once was, it has lost 
all its traditional form. Tt remains 3 
duty entrusted directly to the friars of 
a congregation which, to express it in 
the language of the pulpit, has taken to 
itself the role of the sons of Martha, 
has taken as its charge the specific duty 
of exercising the virtue of hospitality in 
all its forms, even the most humble. 
These friars have just this year elimi- 
nated another figure of low rank, but 


* prominent in the days when the popes 


were also temporal princes; that of the 
barber. PSE 
There existed in the Vatican even be- 
fore the sixteenth century, a pharmacy 
(Continued on Page 20) 


HE Opera Nazionale Dopola 
included in the vast activ 
tiated by Italy for the assistance of 

the workers and, in practice, is one of 
the most modern social institutions in as 
much as it solves the problem of the 
workers’ leisure hours on the one hand, 
and, on the other, penetrates the masses 
for their physical, intellectual and moral 
betterment. 

Established by Mussolini in 1925, it 
may be said that, at present, it represents 
one of the most active and original insti- 
tutions of the new Regime and, both in 
spirit and in practice, is one of the most 
potent methods for social education and 
civil progress. 

It should be clearly distinguished from 
the other similar institutions, which pre 
ceded it in Italy and abroad, for its es- 
sentially popular character and above all 
in that it is not the expression of an out- 
of-date and humiliating humanitarianism, 
but rather a manifestation of the interest 
the State takes in its citizens and particu- 
larly in the workers. 

The results of the first ten years of 
the Dopolavoro have been such as to 
command the attention of the whole civil 
ized world and many nations, such as 
England, Germany, Austria, etc, fol- 
lowing the example and criterion set by 
Italy, have, themselves, established insti- 
tutions which demonstrate clearly the 
origin of the idea which was first put 
into practice in Italy. 

‘The O.N.D. assembles groups and or- 
ganises, towards a single objective, the 
artistic, cultural and sports manifesta- 
tions which arise among the people as a 
spiritual necessity, and co-ordinat 
crease and develop them. The activit 
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PLANNED LEISURI 


What to do in those long after work hours? 
One answer is planned programs 
of Sports, the Theatre and 
Adult Education. 


in fact, that the average Ameri 
ss is native to Uncle Sam's soi 


of the ON.D., established in large 
groups, may be comprised in four ca 
tegories: Culture, Education, Physical 
Training and Social Assistance. 

Cultural education is carried out by 
means of vocational instruction, whereby 
the technique of the worker is developed 
and improved through holiday and even- 
ing courses and practical improvement, 
for which purpose the pre- existing vo- 
cational schools are utilised. To com- 
plete this technical and vocational in- 
struction, fixed and circulating libraries 
have been established, containing ade- 
quate instructive and educational liter- 
ature, also evening courses in elementary, 
supplementary and general instruction 
have been initiated and lectures agreabl? 


HUNDREDS OF OUTDOOR THEATRES BRING DRAMA AND MUSIC TO THE MASSES 


espect to Italy's "Dopel 


In reality, however, 


talks 
with prizes for publica- 
tions relative to the activ- 
ities of the Dopolavoro, 
etc. 


and competitions 


In addition, the O.N.D. is 
engaged in improving the 
orchestras, philharmonic 
societies and choirs; orga- 
nises vocal and instrumen- 
tal concerts, competitions, 
meetings; encourages and 
assists philodramatic so- 
cieties in every centre of 
the Dopolavoro, as a plea- 
sant and efficacious 
method of raising the 
moral and mental condi- 


istics: Yi 
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Organised, scientific investigation has far as the smallest village, and which 
shown, in fact, that physical exercise re- functions by means of the simplest and 
acts on the adult organism, with both im- most enterprising organization. 
mediate and far-reaching effects, provid- The Direction General of the O.N.D. 
ed that it is guided according to a severe under the guidance of the President, 
criterion such as inspires the O.N.D.— Secretary of the Party, co-ordinates, super- 
namely, a harmonious and active equili- vises, encourages, institutes and admin- 
brium maintained between the physical isters in this vast field of social educa- 
and mental forces. Sports, however, as tion, and its activity reaches as far as the 
organised by the Dopolavoro, is very dif- smallest and most remote section of he 
ferent from that which is generally under- Dopolavoro. 
stood; it is not made available for the The Direction General is divided into 
producing outstandings types in order to six Services: Organisation, Administra 
compete for championships, but to give tion, Sport, Art and Culture, Excursion 

ractical instruction so as to show that it and Assistance, completed by a Sanitary 
Is possible with very little effort, to im- Inspectorate, technical and legal Offices, 
prove, strengthen and invigorate the and. 15 Regional Inspectors. From this 
physical condition, to develop greater re- Direction General depend the Provincial 
sistance to disease, and, in fact, prepare Dopolavoro, under the direct supervision 
the body for the fatigues of work and, of the Federal Secretaries. 
if necessary, of war. In every chief provincial town there is 

Social Assistance provides for the dif- a "Provincial Directorate of the Dopo- 
fusion of rules for the prevention of ac- lavoro” comprising the representatives of 
idents and diseases! assists the sick and employers and employees; in the com- 
suffering through dispensaries, special he Political Secretaries direct and 
nursing homes and cures in thermal te the activities of the sections 
establishments; encourages the construc- GF the Dopolavoro. ‘These sections are 
tion of small, economic, popular houses; fun by the institutions and societies oper- 


fe ise pape of cabinhag “arden ating within the administrative confines 


cities”; suggests all methods for doing of the commune. As will be seen, the 
away with the human beehives, now O-N.D., through the ordinary officers of 
rightly considered unhygienic; provides the Party, is able to carry out its specifi 
study, advice and assistance for all the co-ordinated functions in a general direc 
varied forms of domestic economy relative tion and to unite them in the organisa- 
to the home according to the customs ex- tion and intensification of all institutions 
isting in the various regions; initiates and engaged in activities relative to the Do- 
encourages co-operative consumers so- polavoro. 
cieties co-operative saving societies, etc. "The Rural and Communal Dopolavoro 
The organization of the O.N.D., with- have a Directorate consisting of 5 to 7 
out exaggeration, may be compared to a persons and a President. ‘There are about 
great factory of ideas and facts which 98.000 directors working in collabora- 
extend throughout the whole Nation as tion with 3680 Technical Directors, the 


AFTER WORK . . . THIS 


tion of the workers; groups the various 
philodramatic societies within its own 
organization; initiates national and re- 
gional philodramatic competitions; super- 
es the diffusion of an essentially na- 
tional and educational repertoire; utilises 
the Radio and the Cinema as a means of 
education and, in fact, revives the most 
beautiful and ancient Italian customs and 

the vital cult of popular traditions. 
Physical Training in all its forms, is 
assisted by means of a remarkable sports 
organisation which reaches from the 
Capital to the smallest commune in the 
| Kingdom and makes available to the 
masses that which formerly was the privi- 
lege of the few so that, today, millions of 
i workers of every description can enjoy 
an organised, scientific, Physical Train- 
ing, ranging from excursions in the 
mountains to bowls, from swimming to 
J fencing. n MASS GYMNASTIC COMPETITIONS DOT THE LAND 
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COSTUME FESTIVALS PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE DOPOLAVORO 


Direction General and the respective 
Provincial Dopolavoro. 

Tt may be said that the Dopolavoro, 
thanks to its organisation reaching as far 
as the smallest outlying district, is able 
to come in contact with the whole na- 
tional body. Its technical, directive and 
animating functions go to the root of 
the problems of educational and recrea- 
tional assistance for the masses. 

Every worker, to whatever class he be- 
lones. has the right to the membershin 
card of the Donolavaro which is obtained 
without any great expenditure or bureau- 
cratic procedure, and which gives the 
ht not only to privileres in the form 
of assistance, already indicated, but also 
to numerous other benefits: reductions 
on entrance fees to public performances, 
theatres. cinemas, discounts on railway 
tickets for parties, etc. 

In the first vears of its existence, the 
Donolavoro consisted of barely 280,584 
members, while at the beginning of the 
1936 that figure had risen to over 3 mil- 
lian members, -divided into 10.996 
sections. This fieure is enough to show 
the superb results achieved in only 1? 
vears bv this remarkable Institution. Ow- 
inn to the extent of its objectives and its 
vast organization, the O.N.D. has truly 
penetrated every citv, town and village 
in Italy as a new and revitalising element 
in civic life and Ttalian customs, 

The dependents of State institutions, 
employees and manual workers, are divid- 
ed into particular sections: The Dopola- 
voro for State Employees, which, though 
autonomous from the point of view of 
administration, are closely linked to the 
Direction General of the Dopolavoro in 


respect of everything concerning organi- 
sation and ecucational activities, 

There are four Dopolavoro for State 
Employees: The Railwaymen's Dopolavo- 
ro, Employees in the Post, Telegraph and 
Telephone, and Employees in the Tobac- 
co Industry, Dopolavoro for the Colonies. 
Grouped together they comprise 90 to 
100 percent of the dependents of the 
three branches of State Services and have 
their own local institutions distributed ac- 
cording to territorial divisions; for ex- 
ample, the Dopolavoro of the Railway- 
men in Rome, a magnificent modern 
building, contains a theatre with seating 
capacity for 1500 spectators, 100 bed- 
rooms for guests, a restaurant and a café 
for the exclusive use of railwaymen pas- 
sing through Rom: 

‘The daily activities of the Dopolavoro 
for State employees are the same as 
those of the ordinary Dopolavoro with 
which they are co-ordinated: marine and 
mountain colonies for the 
members and their chil- 
dren. Vocational schools, 
Courses in Instruction for 
capacity examinations for 
the various services, Co 
ses in general culture, Fi 
ed and circulating libraries, 
Cinema, Radio, Philod 
matic activities, Music and 
Choir Singing, Sport ma- 
nifestation and Excursion. 

The Railwaymen’s Do- 
polavoro has in particular, 
developed the institution 
of gardening, due to the 
concession, by the Rail- 
way Administration, of 
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the line, 
‘ome of 
ay servants 
and the in- 


plots of land available alo 
formerly unused and now 
value to the families of 


RURAL DOPOLAVORO 


‘The Rural Dopolavoro also merit spe- 
cial mention, these sections being com- 
posed exclusively of peasants. If the 
great importance of Agriculture in the 
new Italy is realised, it will be easy to 
understand the constant and vigilant i 
terest of the State not only in the maxi- 
mum development of agricultural tech- 
nique but also in the necessary social im- 
provement in the agricultural class which 
should be increasingly brought in closer 
contact with the programmes of civilisa- 
tion, 

The O.N.D, encourages and stimulates 
the farmer in his attachment to the land 
by means of the cultivation of gardens, 
the breeding of small domestic animals, 
the development of silk worm breeding 
and small agricultural industries, etc. The 
O.N.D, has initiated, and is initiating, 
specific activities for the benefit of the 
rural classes, among which may be men- 
tioned the great competition for rural 
houses which is an essential part of the 
policy of the Regime, 

‘The object of this policy is to establish 
a sound, enduring, social structure within 
the Nation by means of up-to-date and 
progressive farming carried out by a 
healthy race, both mentally and physical- 
ly prolific, lovers of the land and the 
pleasures derived from the land, techni- 
cally instructed and supplied with suitable 
means, It follows, therefore, that the first 
advance along the arduous path should be 
made in the direction of the “Home” so 
that it may correspond perfectly to tech- 
nical requiremetns and to healthy rural 
customs, 

The Rural Dopolavoro, therefore, is 
inspired by two great objectives: to con- 
tribute towards rendering country life 
pleasant; to improving the technical and 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Fury Is Not Spent in Vain When It Invades 
the Gentle Muse of Art, But Stirs and Molds 
Her to a Greater and a Deeper Expression. 


ART and FURY 


by DINO PROVENZAL 


LIKE my colleagues, but 1 avoid 

their company whenever possible. 

During the few minutes I have left 
free, I'd rather talk to people of other 
races, learn of other customs, other in- 
terests and, if I'm in the mood, other 
woes. Thus, a few months ago I hap 
pened to listen carefully to a friend, a 
painter, who giving vent to his emo- 
tions said, “This is certainly a bad pe- 
riod for me. I've had to paint detest- 
able people and, now, I have on the 
easel the picture of a gentleman who i 
much more detestable than the others.’ 

Thad never imagined how irritable an 
artist could be when he sees a coarse 
face and has to reproduce its features 
with a brush or a chisel, Tt is certainly 
useful to learn that every profession has 
its bitterness and that every field is sowed 
with martyrdom. This makes us return 
to our work with a sigh but resigned 

Later, I saw the picture of the gentle- 
man in question. It was a masterpiece. 
‘At first T was astonished with the re- 
sults but, on reflection, I realized that 
in the end it had to be so. 

Now, let us presume that everybody 
works for a commission, As for the 
theme, it makes no difference where it 
gets its derivation, When we are first 
inspired it is a blessed event, but as it 
grows it takes the aspect of a ball and 
chain to our feet. We begin to feel the 
weight of responsibility and knowing that 
this responsibility was brought on by our- 
selves, we become more exasperated. As 
long as work is pleasant it is not work. 
Work in all languages is homonymous 
to pain, Tt is necessary that pain be- 
comes rage or torment before your work 
shapes into something worth while. 

‘The attitude of the painter in depict- 
ing the detestable gentleman makes me 
wonder in what frame of mind Leonardo 
was when he began the portrait of Mona 
Lisa. On one side, a clumsy rustic, un- 
able to comprehend art (so true’ that 
after the masterpiece was finished he 
said, “This is not my wife” and refused 


CX 


Us 


Just imagine Leonardo Da Vinci's 
emotions when Mona Lisa's clumsy 
rustic of a husband exclaimed at the 


On the other side 
ing posture, holding 
her hands, and with such an ambiguous 
smile that might have been trying to 
ridicule the artist. ‘The great Leonardo 
looked at the canvas, glanced at the wo 
man and eyed with disdain the husband 
tingling the little bag of money tied to 
his belt. With brush dabs and grinding 
of teeth (no one could tell how the artist 
felt) he created the masterpiece. 
Michelangelo expressed in a sonnet 
the labor required to remove the super- 
fluous from marble, and the rage suf- 
fered in thinking the statue finished but 
asleep in the block. He expressed his 
sufferings much better in his restless, 
agitated, life-troubled statues, than in his 
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sonnet, He hurled his mallet at his 
statue of Moses because it didn’t justify 
his great dream—to us it’s a masterpiece. 
Cellini, who is known to be a jolly fel 
low, wrote a book full of rage against the 
hand that wouldn't obey, against his en- 
vious enemies who did not understand 
his endeavors, against himself and every 
one. 

Dante, the man who described the 
depth of the universe, worked, writing 
himself through enormous difficulties. 
He laments, during the progress of his 
work, of his trembling hands, of the in- 
capable pens, of the shoulders that curve 
under the weight of the theme, of the 
childish language, of the audacious un- 
dertaking, of the unassisting memory. He 
asks for the help of the Muses, of the 


stars, of Apollo, of God, Wretched is 
he, who under the metaphors and poetical 
ornaments dozsn't perceive intuitively 
the real anguish, 

Let's glance through the books of 
Italy's great poets. Leopardi yields to 
the pains of art, Foscolo shudders, and 
Alfieri rages. Rage repeats frequently. 
In this kind of emotion are converted 
all their sentiments, love and sufferance, 
ambition and pity. 

It is said that one night, in the 
Bayreuth Theater, when the curtain had 
been lowered on the last scene of Wag. 
ner's “Parsifal” and everyone had left, 
King Louis saw the author run with his 
hand extended, as in the act of reach- 
ing for someone and cry, “At last 1 have 
aught her! T hold that woman by her 
ai 


hat woman? Which women?” 
asked the King. 
“Yes, that woman art,” replied Wag. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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“Revolution” zz the Vatican 


(Continued from Page 15) 


entrusted to the Fatebenefratelli, who 
when needed were also available as 
nurses. There was no hospital, but one 
arose in the early years of the sixteenth 
century which was naturally given over 
to the Sisters of Charity, those of. the 
white-winged hoods. Now, since the 
hospital has been moved elsewhere, they 
operate a hospice for pilgrims on the 
same site, Speaking of houses of heal- 
ing, there is nothing more logical than 
that the sisters should be found there 
But it is stranger that other sisters, the 
Missionary Franciscan Sisters of Mary, 
should have been entrusted in 1925 with 
the laboratory for restoration of tapes- 
tries, an institution which had been 
founded by Pius XI. Previously this 
work had been carried on at an ancient 
factory which had already been flourish- 
ing in the 17th century but which was 
moved after the 17th century to a small 
studio in the neighborhood of the mint, 
where, mainly through the devotion of 
some few masters of ancient art, it bare- 
ly maintained itself. Recalled’ to new 
life by Benedict XV in 1916, it yielded 
as its last fruit that tapestry representing 
a Madonna of Pinturricchio which Pius 
XI gave to the Princess Maria of Pied- 
mont as a wedding gift. At one time 
the Half comine entitely of iyon, 
Now the staff is composed only of nuns, 
under the direction of an old weaver, 
long since a fixture of the place, 
‘The latest instance of this pacific, but 
er more pressing, invasion of the reli- 
ious orders into the Vatican was the 
taking over of the Press by the Sales- 
ians, The citadel of the Church, more 
force of events than man’s intention, 
is changing its external form from the 
form which the renaissance had given the 
Papal court and which it had held to 
now. This movement has been back- 
wards, perhaps, but to a more ancient 
and more purely ecclesiastical shape. 
While it would be very risky to at- 
tempt giving a definite answer why it 
is, however, worthwhile posing the prob- 
lem and seeking the causes of this in- 
novation. Doubtless, one of the most 
evident reasons is the loss of temporal 
power. The pope is certainly always a 
sovereign, but he is no longer the Sov 
ercign of Rome and the ancient Pontifi- 
cal State as the popes had been for a 
millenium. 

Today, the sovereignty which the Pope 
derives from the small acreage over 
which he still exercises absolute power 
is too unimportant to justify the con- 
tinuance without alteration of the customs 
and manners of a bygone time, That 
sovereignty which he derives from being 


the permanent leader of 300,000,000 
Catholics is spiritual and so unique that 
the old ways are neither necessary nor 
appropriate, It is obvious that it is 
the latter sovereignty which is destined 
to prevail. 

’o other considerations may be added 
the mutations in the Vatican which have 
ended the voluntary imprisonment ot 
almost sixty years. That sad era wis 
ended with the conciliation, which, how- 
ever, did not and could not make any 
substantial change in the mode of living, 
engendered by the era of realism. In- 
stead, they did not have nor will they 
have again any reason to maintain forms 
and institutions that up to the Concilia- 
tion had been jealously guarded so that 
nothing might appear changed at the 
end of the period of protest. More and 
more labor problems today are dealt with 
on a plane which has nothing to do 
with the old paternalistic system. Even 
though the vatican may still be one of 
the very few localities where trades are 


Venture’s End 


Some day this batered, pinnacle 
home to the harbor's side 
And in the dimness and the quiet 
mourn its broken pride: 


ill come 


Some day all hurt will be at rest, 
the masts will fold their wings: 


And buried underneath the calm, 
the weariness of things: 


There will be end of venturing 
home, in the mooring-plu 

God grant a last brief hour of sleep 
haunted by no face! 


MANLIO. 


still handed down from father to son, 
even though one treats of an independ 
ent state which has its own laws and 
its own courts, the reality of actual con- 
ditions always prevails in the end. 

The members of the religious orders 
form a militia that labors only for the 
Glory of God and its own pleasures in 
the work, that may be ordered and 
moved about when and where it is 
needed, devoted and faithful under all 
trials. Then, too, they offer a choice 
of subjects such as not even an entire 
city could offer because they have among 
them men of every country, who ask 
nothing but to serve the Pope and work 
for his cause, and who consider it the 
height of fulfilled ambition to be able 
to perform this service directly in the 
home of the Father of the Faithful. In 
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short, it is obvious, for example, that 
the Pope could not find himself a new 
manager of his printshop in the same 
way as any commercial employer, the 
case differs in a hundred ways. And 
here appears the very evident advantage 
of being able to fall back upon the re- 
ligious orders 

Tt is not so much phantasy as actuality 
that an attempt was made to entrust the 
Osservatore Romano, the official Vatican 
newspaper, to a very young Congrega- 
tion, which although still in its swad- 
dling clothes, had had an exceedingly 
tumultuous existence. It was intended, 
of course, that they should handle mere- 
ly the details of management, but the 
most fervidly interested did ‘not hide 
that this was to be but the beginning. 
Truly, the idea of a group of men joined 
by a bond of chastity, poverty and obedi- 
ence dedicating themselves to the cause 
of the press is too enticing not to cap- 
tivate active minds, and make them hope 
to find some means of surmounting the 
enormous obstacles inherent in the in- 
trinsic character and requirements of 
Journalism, which is so closely bound 
to the machine in the most modern and 
broadest sense of the word. 

wee 

Will the Vatican City, then, be re- 
duced to a monastery, even though a 
vast and polymorphous monastery? Al- 
most all the families of the lower classes 
now live outside the walls. As a con- 
sequence the census figures have shown 
a sharp decline in the number of non- 
clericals since the founding of the city. 
But with all this, even if it might 
necessary to verify the hypothesis previ- 
ously stated, even if in the very nature 
of things rather than according to plaa 
the number of priests and friars should 
become ever more numerous in that cor- 
net of the world inhabited by the Head 
of Christianity, there would still remain 
a few boys with schoolbags under their 
arms to form a contrast with the austere 
palace of the popes. That may be af- 
firmed with all certainty, because, even 
when they have been evicted with the 
greatest brusqueness, in the end, the 
laity has always returned. 

One of the most severe in this regard 
was the great Pope Gregory. He dis- 
charged out of hand all the laymen wi 
had served his predecessor and in their 
posts placed honest clergymen and 
monks of sound doctrine. He also had 
the local consistory (that of Rome ot 
595) rule that in the Papal Family there 
might be none but priests and monks. 
But the precept soon was abandoned, 30 
thoroughly abandoned that some centu- 
ries later a successor of Gregory, a man 
of such greatness and outstanding merit 
as to move even Voltaire, had a Jew 
as major domo, and this without causing 
any scandal. 
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N the great hall the silence was un- 

canny. Through the portieres, the 

master of the house entered the rear 
of the spacious drawing-room, darkened 
by heavy tapestries and rich hangings, 
closely-drawn. Although little past his 
prime, his face was drawn and lined, as 
with age. The stalwart frame was bent 
like a reed, the shoulders heaving with 
indescribable anguish. With a fixed 
stare, he approached the couch when like 
a waxen figure, lay his one little daugh- 
ter. The grief-stricken father had re- 
quested that she be laid on the couch 
when she was brought home from the 
hospital, that they refrain as long as pos- 
sible from encaseing her in the dreaded 
casket. 

The man dropped on one knee before 
his little daughter, His head slumped 
forward, sank limply on his breast 

Then a heart rending: "God!" was 
wrung from him, 

People began to gather for the last 
sad rites, One by one, they silently 
ascended the stone steps and entered the 
bereaved home. Little groups of fash- 
ionable and intimate friends of the fam- 
ily talked in whispers here and there. 
The grief-stricken father stood apart, 
staring hopelessly. He had asked to be 


on the 


left alone—to drink in deep draughts 
the face of his darling who now reposed 
in a white-satin casket. 

No sound disturbed the hushed silence 
save the opening and closing of the front 
door. Noiselessly, almost solemnly, it 
swung back and forth to admit first one, 
then another. Suddenly, as with a great 
wind, the door was flung violently back. 
There clattered across the waxed floor, 
the scraping boots of three little urchins 
—Giovanni, Pietro and Vito, leaving in 
their wake great chunks of snow from 
water-soaked shoes. 

Open-mouthed ,they fell back as they 
encountered the stern gaze of the 
bereaved father, 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

Giovanni regarded him bewilderedly. 
“Me—Giovanni,” he said, a little hesi- 
tantly, Then, turning to his companions 
who stood uncertainly aloof, he s 
“Him—Pietro. Him—Vito.” He gulped. 
“Willa tak’ me to school,” he explained 
a little brokenly. "She ‘tak’ me across 
beezy street. Me—lame; she tink me get 
accident.” 

Sureptitiously, the little lad glanced at 
the casket behind his stern interlocutor. 
Unconsciously he moved nearer, He 
caught a glimpse of his idol's face, With 


It was the night before 
Christma 


and they sat 


2 


Once again the spirit of Christmas is 
reincarnated by a little child whose 
understanding and love of life left 
their imprint on all who touched her. 


by Leonora McNeilly 


a violent lurch forward, which brought 
his short leg into action, he hobbled 
once—twice, He was beside the casket 
now, his two companions at his heels. 
Oblivious to their surroundings, to every- 
one, they stood on tiptoe and looped 
their little chins over the tiny white shell 
Desperately, Giovanni struggled to gain 
a footing, to balance himself on the side 
of the frail little structure in an attempt 
to reach the cold smiling lips. 

John Grosvenor sprang forward. But 
before he could reach Giovanni, a sweet- 
faced woman seized the little cripple in 
faving amo, Lifting hie high, tbe held 
him while he leaned far down, kissed 
the hushed lips and pressed into the still 
hands a little bunch of crumpled forget- 
me-nots. Then sobbing, he broke away 
and limped across the room, his com- 
panions trotting wonderingly after him. 

The casket was being fastened down 
when a mite of a man stumbled clumsily 
into the room, twirling his cap awk- 
wardly. He looked furtively around, 

“Me, Tony, the banana man,” he ex- 
plained in reply to inquiring glances 
flung at him, “In summer me play 
the hurdy-gurdy. In winter me sell 
banana, In Italy Tony has so mucha 
friends. Busy man, me. In America 
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Tony no have so mucha friends. But 
little girl,” he nodded towards the 
casket, “she Tony's friend, A thousand 
time she say “Tony, how mucha your 
banana.’ Then she laugh., And she 
maka me laugh too.” 

He paused and studied the father 
curiously. “You littla chile's father, yes? 
Three times we meet—you no remember 
me, yes?" 

John Grosvenor stared stonily, vouch- 
saling no reply. Tony waited. Then, 
whimsically he took up the thread of his 
story. 

“I love you, Tony,’ little girl, she 
say. ‘Thousans time she say d: 
choked, A tear rolled slowly 
bronzed face, Abruptly, he turned aside, 
muttering apologetically: “Tony got big 
fool inside heem,” as he headed for the 


door, 
It was all over. Brokenly, the be- 
reaved father re-entered the house, 


plunging into its painful silence, filled 
with memories. Through the ghostly 
rooms he wandered, picking up suddenly 
discarded playthings, a doll here, a teddy 
there, Reverently, he fingered them, al- 
most savouring them to find some com- 
fort. Idly he turned the leaves of her 
favorite book. A white sheet fluttered 
to the floor, Ah! A letter! He stooped 
and picked it up. It was to Santa Claus. 


He started at the reminder. It was 
Christmas eve! 
With palsied hands, he smoothed out 


the folded bit of paper, scanning its con- 
tents hungrily. The letter was un- 
finished, had been hastily dropped when 
his little daughter was seized with 
paroxysms of pain and hurried to the 
operating table. It began: 

“Dear Santa: 

“Please, please, write my daddy and 

ask him to let me have Tony and 

Givanno and Pietro—and Vito, for 

Christmas dinner. Daddy says” they 

can't come; they're too dirty. And 

Tony is so lonely and so sad, Givan- 

no has to have a new leg. And Pietro 

and Vito have no stockings—and 

they've holes in their shoes, and 

they've group. Dear Santa, won't you 

please send Givanno a new leg? Give 

Pietro and Vito a new pair of shoes. 

And don't forget to send someone to 

Jove Tony. And my own dear Daddy 
—tell God to love him—and never let 

him be sad like Tony—" 


eae 


‘The stars were twinkling when John 
Grosvenor stood hesitantly outside a 
tumble-down shack where lived Givanno, 
Pietro and Vito. Stealthily, he deposited 
his gifts on the rickety steps and hurried 
away, down the dark street, up an ill- 
smelling alley, to a delapidated old house. 
Here he paised, 

“Let me see,” he muttered. “What is it 


Tony wants? Oh yes—someone to love 
him. Difficult, Difficult,” He stood 
uncertainly, communing within himself. 
“Well—at least I can have a talk with 
the man." He pushed open the sagging 
door. There—in the corner, huddled 
Tony, his head resting dejectedly on his 
arms, the only dark speck on a green 
sea of bananas, 

“You, Tony?" he enquired, 

Tony staggered to his feet, rubbing 
s eyes. "Si, si,” he answered, blinking 
came forward in the dim light. 
“By goll. You littla chil’s father! 
You make to remember me, then? Much 
oblige, sir.” He stood for a moment, 
silently regarding his visitor, Then: 
“Meester—Tony in trouble, Chrees-i-mas 

maka Tony sad.” 
"What would make you glad, Tony?” 


Disappointed 


Night descends, 
No downy wings 

Fold softly on my eyes, 
Na perfumed cloud of darkness 
Dims my sight, 

But bleak us hangman's hood 
Dropped over me— 

Thus—night descends, 


Night descends 
She does not steal, 

Hanging on twilight's skirt 
Laughing, 10 clasp her hands 
About my face 
Not she! She 
Gouges om my es 
Thus—night descends. 


M. CARLO 


The little man shrugged. “Someting 
Tony no got. ‘Tony like someone to 
love heem.” He leaned against the 


broken plaster of the sagging wall and 
studied his visitor's face. Then suddenly 
“What you like, Meester?” 

Grosvenor shifted uneasily, For a mo- 
ment he hesitated, then answered sadly: 
“The same thing, Tony. 

“So? By golee, So mucha peoples 
think dat. Reech man—poor man—both 
wan’ same ting, Aha! 

They fell silent, In the dim shadows 
they stood, each communing within him- 
self. The distant hum of traffic reached 
them, It had begua to snow. ‘Through 
its softly powdered flakes, moved 
shadowy figures of a German band, sing- 
ing Christmas carols under a street light. 
A boy tugged at a Christmas tree that 
slithered and bumped along behind him. 
People hurried past, loaded with parcels, 
their heels crunching on the hard snow. 

Grosvenor gazed with unsecing eyes 
upon these symbols of Christmas. He 
turned abruptly. “Perhaps we can help 
each other, Tony,” he finally said, ex- 
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tending a hand, “Will you come to my 
home for Christmas dinner tomorrow at 
twelve?” 

"Si, si! Ah! By golly. 

It was an ill-assorted assemblage that 
gathered around Grosvenor’s table in his 
well-appointed dining-room as the clock 
struck twelve 

Pietro and Vito wore their new boots 
—and a smile, Givanno, with the prom- 
ise of a new leg, was expectant—and 
happy. Tony, from the far end of the 
table was speculating upon the possible 
occupant of the one vacant chair, His 
eye fell upon the little bunch of crumpled 
forget-me-nots pinned on the lapel of 
his host’s coat. “They quivered and shook 
as he carved the huge brown turkey that 
lay with legs stiff and straight on the 
platter, He turned to Givanno, pointing 
to the flowers. “See! Forget-me-nots!” 
he whispered. "You place them in littla 
chil’s han, So! She forgeta-me-not us. 
She give us invite to Chrees-imas din- 
ner. 

A faint smile of understanding crossed 
John Grosvenor's handsome face as his 
eyes met Tony's, His glance wandered 
to the vacant chair. Anxiously, he con- 
sulted his watch, Would the man come? 
The emigration officer assured him that 
he would—that he would send the most 
friendless and lonely man in the Shelter. 
Only yesterday he had arrived in the 
country, they told him, Hark! The 
tinkle of a bell. Then a loud peal 
through the great mansion, 

Grosvenor rose expectantly. ‘The door 
of the luxurious dining-room was flung 
open. An Italian, picturesque in cor- 
duroys and red handkerchiet, stumbled 
across the threshold, 

The effect upon Tony was electric 
He sprang to his feet. "Marco! Marco 
he shouted, He rushed forward, fling- 
ing himself upon his old friend from the 
homeland, crying, laughing, gesticulating 
wildly. Amid uproarious laughter, they 
thumped each other upon the back, Pan- 
demonium reigned, Then, once more 
they were seated, dishes clattered, white 
teeth flashed in happy smiles, rollicking 
Jaughter rang out unreservedly as news 
of the homeland flew up and down the 
bountifully laden table. 

Grosvenor watched them with unsee- 
ing eyes, He was alone with his thoughts. 
They had forgotten him. And now, the 
apparent futility of his life was borne 
in upon him. A circumscribed life in 
a world bound by the four walls of his 
own home, 

The wind had risen, driving sleet 
against the window pane. Distant 
chimes pealed out glad Hosannas, “Glory 
to our newborn King,” filtered through 
the softly swirling snow. It entered his 
soul, He glanced down at the crushed 
flowers on his coat, Forget-me-nots! 

(Continned on Page 28) 
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D? Italians make frequent use of the 
services of The Legal Aid Society? 

The figures kept by the Society 
show that Italians constitute the second 
largest group of clients of foreign na- 
tivity. The sons and daughters of Ital- 
ians form an even greater though un- 
classified group of clients. 

Founded sixty-one years ago by a num- 
ber of philanthropic lawyers and laymen, 
the Society's declared purpose as set forth 
in its Constitution has been to “render 
legal aid gratuitously, if necessary, to all 
who may appear worthy thereof, and who 
are unable to procure assistance else- 
where, and to promote measures for their 
protection.” 

My experience during the past seven 
years as the immediate head of what is 
in effect a large law office for the poor, 
dealing with a body of clients ranging 
roughly from 30,000 to 40,000 a year, 
contirms my observations while a police 
court magistrate for ten years in the 
busiest courts in New York City—courts 
that come closest to the mass of our vast 
population. 

These observations are that by and 
large Italians are peaceful and respect the 
law despite spectacular exceptions. These 
exceptions consist mostly of the young 
men who have broken away from the 
old traditions of their parents and be- 
come maladjusted through false concep- 
tions of American life and the inability 
to grasp the best in it rather than the 
worst. 

To be sure, the Italians who have come 
to this country are mostly from the poorer 
and therefore underprivileged class and 
are largely ignorant of American laws 
and customs so different from what they 
have known in the country of their 
origin. Naturally, the humbler and less 
favored of all peoples often encounter 
legal difficulties, This is because of their 
inability to cope with the unknown. They 
are thus all too often imposed upon by 
more astute persons with whom they 
come in contact. The Italian is no ex- 
ception and his experiences sow the seeds 
of distrust and suspicion in him. It is 
for such as these that legal aid societies 
exist in New York and elsewhere. 

‘The statistics of The Legal Aid So- 
ciety show that for the year 1936 about 
1200 men and women of Italian birth 
came to the Society for advice or assist- 
ance. That these were poor goes with- 
out saying else they would not be ac- 

table as legal aid clients. That many 
laked any real conception of why they 
had gotten into trouble and what the 
meaning of it all was is painfully evi- 
dent, ‘That some were resentful because 
of real or supposed injustice was natural 
and that some were confused by a legal 
system differing in many ways from that 
of the land of their birth and formative 
years was to be expected, An Italian not 


FEAST DAY ON THE OLD EAST SIDE 


From crowded New York 
streets come the thousands 
seeking the legal aid that is 
all theirs for the asking. 


by W. BRUCE COBB 


Altorney-in-Cbiej of the 
Legal Aid Society 


only expects to be paid his due, but is 
especially shocked and mystified when 
he gets a money judgment to find that 
because of legal barriers and evasions it 
is uncollectible, “If the judge says the 
money is to be paid, it should be paid” 
is likely to be his reasoning and no 
amount of explanation can sometimes 
convince him that such is not the case, 
Like many other nationalities, his in- 
ability to secure justice, rankles in his 
heart and sometimes becomes an obses- 
sion leading to mental disease. Thus, we 
from time to time encounter the victim 
devoting his life to a ceaseless quest of 
the unattainable, going from court to 
court, from official to official, appealing 
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to the Mayor and usually somewhere on 
his round beseeching The Legal Aid So- 
ciety to help him in what from lapse ot 
time or mishandling has become unat- 
tainable. 

The contacts of The Legal Aid Society 
with Italians run through all varieties 
of legal and personal problems, notably 
wage claims, small money transactions, 
workmen’s compensation, landlord and 
tenant troubles, personal injury cases and 
domestic difficulties. 

It is probable that the last named 
troubles come oftener to the children of 
Italian immigrants than to their parents, 
as is also the case among the children of 
other immigrant groups. The wife is less 
docile, the husband is less stable, thrifty 
and plodding, children in large numbers 
are not so welcome, The lure of pleas- 
ure outside the home is more frequent. 
The religious tie is not so binding or so 
sacred, “I'he respect for parental control 
is not that of their forebears. 


Italians are bound to have a point of 
view differing from the accepted Ameri- 
can one in many respects. Not only do 


they come from a land of different laws, 
traditions and customs but they are in 
many instances of a more lively and ar- 
dent temperament, though contrasting 
with this we find patient suffering and 
humble resignation. 

In the old country court experience is 
more rarely the lot of the average citizen 
than in most of our large American cities 
in which Italians congregate in such 
numbers. Ev ly seems to have run 
afoul of the courts in New York City, 
most people not once but many times. 
This is largely due to our vast number 
of laws and petty regulations incident to 
a large congested city. Annually the 
‘Municipal Court in New York City cares 
for some three hundred thousand cases 
of a civil nature, and the Magistrates 
Courts for nearly a million in the form 
of cases prosecuted criminally. With 
such a yearly turnover, the average citizen 
in his life time is bidden to court not 
once but several times. This is surely 
not the case in Italy and to the immigrant 
it must be a source of puzzlement. To 
the Italian mind such a volume of litiga 
tion is incomprehensible. 

With our political system and its de- 
fects, its corruption and the reliance, real 
or reputed, on the efficacy of “in- 
fluence,” we find the European all too 
often coming to the conclusion that it is 
less important to have a good case than 
it is to be able to know some politician 
or other person close to the administra- 
tion of justice. This feeling may be due 
more to a misconception of how we 
Americans do things than to a corrupt 
motive. It may be a feeling that in- 
direct methods are necessary if one is to 
secure justice 

Another difficulty is our greater free- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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PERSONS and PLACES 


NEW YORK 


Count and Countess Vittorio Ciano stopped 
at the Ambassador Hotel. Count Ciano is a 
brother of Count Galeazzo Ciano, Italy's For- 
ign Minister and son-in-law of Premier Mus- 
sulini . . , Alfred Giardino was made Pres 
ident of the Alumni Association of Brooklyn 
College . . . Odd but true, no less than three 
persons whose names ended with the char- 
acteristic vowel made newspaper headlines all 
in one day. John Barbirolli, one of the young: 
est big time conductors, raised his energetic 
baton to inaugurate the ninety-sixth season of 
the Philharmonic Symphony Society of New 
York at Camegie Hall. Nino Martini, the 
‘oftsmentioned heart throb of the movie ac- 
tress, Elissa Landi, opened in a new and much 
heralded talkie, “Music for Madame.” Enrico 
Venturi, the plucky lightweight who had yet 
ta be stopped tought to lose a ten-round en- 
hunter te Davy Day” at the Hippodrome 
+. . Angelo C. Falone, general manager of 
Barton Clothes, Inc, has admirably expressed 
his loyalty and also those working under him 
in the recent edition of L’Atto di Fede, pub- 
lished and compiled by Scilla de Glauco. Mr. 
Falone was formerly associated with Witty 
Bros., Hart Schueffoer and Marx, and Fashion 
Park. 


PITTSBURGH 


Prominent citizens including Vice Consul 
Dr. Nino Calabro of this city honored Masta 
‘Abbi, the noted stage star who last season 
in New York had a great hand in the long 
run of “Tovarich” . . . Vice Consul Dr. 
Giorgio B. Frascani, after a short vacation in 


YOUR HOME and GARDEN "' By 


‘The geranium is an old timer and a great 
favorite as an indoor plant. The geranium 
comes in many varieties, both double and 
single flower, Some varieties are known for 
their flowers, others for their beauty and 
fragrant foliage. 

A few suggestions for fragrance and foliage 
are, the red flowered rose-scented geranium, 
the nutmeg with pink flowers, the walnut- 
scented with oak-shaped leaves and pink flow- 
ers, the skeleton leaf with fern like foliage 
and cerise flowers. 

The Alphonse Ricard with its enormous 
trusses of semi-double flowers of bright ve 
million scarlet is one of the best, The Amer- 
ican Beauty with green and brown foliage has 
extremely large flowers resembling the Amer- 
ican Beauty Rose in color, The two plants 
mentioned are very popular for their beautiful 
flowers, 

A very interesting house plant novelty is 
the Poinsettia geranium. The individual 
florets resemble minature poinsettias, bright 
scarlet in color, and with a good sized cluster, 
constantly in flower. 

Give geraniums plenty of sunlight and turn 
the plant occasionally, so that the plant will 
grow more symetrically, Do not overwater, 


the fatherland, has returned to his duties 
here... Cav, Michael Mannella, general con- 
tractor under whose able hands the recently 
inaugurated auto road from Rochester to Free- 
port was completed, was tendered a banquet 
at which many state and local political per- 
sonalities were prevent, 


BUFFALO 


Frank A. Cugino once again demou- 
strated his popularity in this city in being re- 
elected Assemblyman... Other victorious 
Mualian-Americans on Election Day were An- 
thony F. Tauriello, Anthony Lombardo, John 
Montana, A. Panasci and Anthony Rizzo. 


CANADA 


In Montreal the Italian Counsul General, 
Paolo de Simone, inaugurated the social activi- 
ies of the Circolo Universitario Italiano Mc- 
Gill of which the attractive and popular Miss 
Laura Vilella is President . . . At Quebec the 
27th of October was set aside to commemorate 
the great Italian inventor, Guglielmo Marconi. 
The Italian colony here participated in the 
solemn religious ceremonies conducted by the 
Rev. Father Raymond Boutet . . . Dr, Vite 
torio Sabetta, Grand Master of the Ordine 


Figli d'italia of Toronto, returned from a 
‘well spent trip in Taly, 
SEATTLE 


Jn spite of the fact that subscriptions for 
the Casa Italiana have surpassed all expecta 
tions a drive is still in progress for other 
subscriptions, . . In his first public appear- 
ance here Ezio Pinza, the noted Metropoli 


several times a week is sufficient. Keep the 
plant properly pruned, 


The Cactus As a House Plant 


The cactus plant is a very odd and rare 
plant. They come in many shapes and sizes. 
‘They are easily grown and make very interest- 
ing home plants. Many varieties have large 
sweet scented flowers, some of which are as 
Jarge as the plant itself 

The Christmas cactus is the most attractive 
of the flowering variety because it blooms 
just about holiday season, The large rosy- 
ted flowers hanging from the tips of the 
drooping branches are very beautiful. A 
flowering cactus is a sure treat for any home. 

‘The culture of cacti is interesting and very 
simple, Desert cactus requires a good sandy 
loam, with a pinch of lime added. The 
Christmas cactus is a tropical plant and re 
quires a rich loam with leafmold or peatmoss 
added, To insure drainage, place cinders or 
gravel at the bottom of the pot, for perfect 
drainage is most important. Water sparingly. 
During the growing and blooming season wa- 
ter more freely. Cacti will stand plenty of 
sun but be careful of draughts and chills. 

Make a start with a tiny plant and study 
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tan Opera Hi 
great acclaim. 


PROVIDENCE 


Again the solidarity of race was exemplified 
in its fullest form here when Luigi Capasso 
was overwhelmingly elected to the office of 
Comm, of Schools. What the meaning of 
this vietory meant to the Italians of Rhode 
Island was appropriately expressed by the 
Asst. City Solicitor, John Di Libero. He said: 
“The Capasso election proves that the Italo- 
American can vote as a block if they 
forced to. The occasion should never arise 
in our American form of government, When 
it docs arise, as in the Capasso case, our 
political leaders should awake to the apparent 
error of their reasoning and choice.” 


LONDON 


Signor Arturo Toscanini, the noted orchestra 
conductor, certainly did draw capacity crowds 
here at Queen's Hall with his B. B. C. or- 
chestra and choir... Just before a concert 
at Albert Hall, Beniamino Gigli, the opera 
star, received word from the Italian Secretary 
of the Italian Fascist Party stating that the 
King of Italy had bestowed on him the Order 
of Chevalier of the Grind Cross. This is the 
highest order given by the Italian government 
and never before bestowed on an artist, 


e baso, was received with 


Our readers are invited to write to 
this department with their comments 
and suggestions, All correspondence 
should be addressed to Persons and 
Places, ATLANTICA, 33 West 70th 
Street, New York City, One side 
of the paper should be used, No 
manuscripts will be returned, 


William A. Capperell 


its habits. Later you may add to your collec- 
tion, and perhaps include some of the choice 
varieties for your outdoor garden, 


General Garden Hints 


If your lily bulbs have not arrived yet pre- 
pare the ground for them and cover the spot 
with leaves or straw to keep the ground from 
freezing. Garden furniture and tools should 
be stored. Repair all fences, trellis work and 
arbors, Replace all rotted posts and make 
firm all loose or shaky parts. All wood 
should be tarred or creosoted where it enters 
the ground, Apply one or two coats of paint 
to all exposed work 


Do This Now 


Prepare now for winter protection in the 
garden. Salt hay, evergreen boughs, seaweed, 
peatmoss or well rotted manure make excel- 
Jent covering for the garden, It is important 
to keep all such material dry until ready for 
use. The area to be covered should be levelled 
off or sloped so that it will drain readily. The 
best time to apply the cover material is after 
the first hard freeze, The purpose of cover- 
ing your garden is to keep the cold in, not 
out. 
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dom of social action. The Italian man 
sees the woman in America exercising 
what is to him an incredible amount of 
freedom, Here, she is the equal of the 
man in the home as well as outside it, 
and often more than the equal. The 
Italian develops the conviction that as 
between man and wife in any domestic 
discord the man is beaten right at the 
start. In the matter of parental disci 
pline he finds corporal punishment of 
the child in school and home frowned 
upon, These things shock and unsettle 
him, 

Unfortunately many Italian clients 
come too late to the Society. Instead of 
obtaining advice before signing a paper 
that turns out to be a wage a 
attached to an installment contract, the 
victim innocently signs and finds himself 
bound to some unconscionable agree- 
ment. Another, enticed by a large rate 
of interest, loans money only to find that 
because of his ignorance of our usury 
laws he cannot recover it back. Still 
another, confident in the justice of his 
cause, goes to court without legal repre- 
sentation only to find himself in a web 
of technicalities that leads to the loss of 
his rights. Some not realizing the signi: 
ficance of a summons or other legal 
paper will ignore it until too late. Such 
cases as these are similar to taking a 
moribund person to a hospital and then 
expecting the hospital to cure him. 

The Legal Aid Society conceives its 
work in the spirit not only of the law 
but of social service as well and is watch- 
ful to refer clients with social service 
needs to other agencies for their help 
and guidance. 

During its existence of three score 
years The Legal Aid Society has served 
a million and a quarter clients and has 
collected over five million dollars for 
them. Its success is not to be interpreted 
in moneys recovered alone, but also in 
helpful advice, rights established, sup- 
port secured, matrimonial tangles un- 
taveled, and in a multitude of other 
ways. Of this million and a quarter 
clients scores of thousands were Italians. 
At present two staff members of Ital- 
ian origin speak the language and can 
thus readily and sympathetically get to 
the heart of the Italian client problem. 

As ever, the Italian is always welcome 
to the Society where he receives the same 
treatment as the native American, free 
from prejudice or racial handicap. It is 
hoped that this has secured the confi- 
dence of Italian people and that they 
may never hesitate to seek the Society's 
advice and assistance, 


ILVOSTRO GUSTO PER I BUONI 
VINI E’ INAPPREZZABILE. 
NON LO SCIUPATE. 


A preservare e a raffinare ùl vostra gusto per 
i buoni 


a chiedere 


fate tesora ed inu 


Martini & Rossi 


MELINE 
a ROSSO BIANCO 
L SOLO nome ¢&' loria della vinicoltura 


italiana insuperata nel mondo! 


felicita’. 


oso, imperioso”) vuol dire signorilita’ 


Melini della Ditta Martini & Rossi—la stessa 
a che produce il Verm 
o—e" il portabandiera d 
dal 1705 dalle famose cantine di Ponias- 


sieve in Toseana, 


Chianti che la moltitudine di chi se ne intende 
sceglie e gode. Dovunque in vendita. 


Anri vini dena stessa marca Martini & Rossis 
ORVIETO MELINI NEBIOLO SPUMANTE 
ASTI SPUMANTE LACRIMA CHRISTI 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO, N. Y. C. Agenti esclusivi negli Stati Uniti 
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for 


PERSONAL 
LOANS 


consult the 


BANGA COMMERCIALE 
ITALIANA TRUST CO. 


You will find sia 


@ A SPEEDY SERVICE 
@ MAXIMUM COURTESY 
@ THE LOWEST RATES 


{A loan of $500.00, payable 
in 12 months, will cost 
you only $16.25) 


EVERY BANKING FACILITY 


BANGA COMMERCIALE 
ITALIANA TRUST GO, 


MANHATTAN 
62 William Street 
339 Sixth Avenue 
116th St. and 2nd Ave. 
114 Mulberry Street 


BROOKLYN 
212 Columbia Street 


LONG ISLAND CITY 
50th and Vernon Aves. 


Member of 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


Marionettes 


(Continued from Page 11) 


such as a pigeon on its nest, bird cages, 
baskets filled with tiny eggs, and goats, 
sheep, turkeys, hens, and chickens 

With the present interest in all things 
antique, the Christmas cribs and crib 
figures have regained their old-time pop- 
ularity, and curio seckers are eagerly 
looking for them, A Christmas crib 
market is held annually in Munich dur- 
ing Christmas week, but only cheap ware 
is sold here, which does not compare 
with the artistic figures of olden times. 

There are today some fine collections 
of Christmas cribs in private hands, in 
museums and in churches. Enrico Ca- 
ruso owned a rare collection of these 
dolls, European people of wealth often 
have exhibitions of this kind arranged 
in their own homes at Christmas, and 
the children of royalty in all Latin coun- 
tries have such groups, A particularly 
fine one was arranged for the exiled 
King of Spain when he was quite young, 
and was on exhibition in Madrid for 
some time, 

A fine specimen of a complete Christ- 
mas crib may be seen at Oberammergau, 
famous for its passion play. ‘This was 
formerly kept in the old parish church, 
but is now in the possession of Sebastian 
Lang, whose son is at the head of the 
renowned Oberammergau wood-carving, 
school. The Bavarian Museum in 
Munich has a splendid collection of cribs 
gathered from all parts of the country. 
‘There is an especially good collection in 
the Museum of Florence and in a small 
museum near Naples, containing two or 
three hundred figures of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuri 

Simple figures are occasionally found 
in antique shops. Large prices are often 
asked for these, since the dolls have 
served in Nativity exhibitions and are 
supposed to have become possessed with 
supernatural power. 

‘One of the finest Christmas cribs in 
America is owned by the University of 
Kansas and is in what is known as the 
W. B. Thayer Memorial Collection. 
There are two glass cabinets holding one 
hundred of these little Italian figures, 
so picturesque and costumed so ingen- 
ously in fragments of silk, fur and 
leather. They were formerly in the home 
of Prince Massimo of Rome and were 
exhibited at the Castle of Sant’ Angelo. 
Prince Massimo’s mother, who was a 
granddaughter of the famous Duchess 
de Berry, bought one of the cabinets 
her marriage portion, The other came 
from the Massimo family, one of the 
oldest families of Rome. 

It seems strange to find this lovely 
collection of picturesque figures in a 
small Mid-Western town so far from 
the art-centers of the world. 
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STORAGE for 
FURNITURE 


You've heard everyone else's 
story—Now listen to ours: 


We are the OLDEST and LARGEST 


moving and storage firm in Upper 
New York 

e 
We actually operate 2! closed padded 


motor vans. 


Jerome Storage Co., and Dayton Storage 
Co., are the 3 LARGEST WAREHOUSES 
in Upper New York in point of capacity- 
BARRING NONE, ther: we are 
equipped to handle your moving, ship- 
ping and storage needs to your vat 
faction. 


Our warohe 


modern lines, absolutely fireproof and 
dampproof. 


ce is your 
janization is courteous and 


of our warehouses 


“Imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery” 

Don't be midad by namer tke or 

parkt ii e te Aog in 


be only one "ORIGINAL SANTINI. 
this distinction is ours. 


JEROME STORAGE CO. 
2480 JEROME AVENUE 
{At Fordham Road) 
RAymond 9-4200 


A. SANTINI & SONS, INC. 
441 EAST 149th STREET 
[East of Third Ave.) 
MElrose 5-8300 


DAYTON STORAGE CO. 
1317 WESTCHESTER AVENUE 
(At Freeman St.) 

DAyton 9-3800 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
VAndorbilt 3-5959 
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The 


Italian Kitchen 


STUFFED VEAL CHOPS 


6 veal chops (one piece), 2 eggs, 2 anchio- 
vies, 2 teaspoons of salt, 1 glass white wine, 
Y ib, butter, 114 Ibs, peas, 1 sprig of parsley. 

Cut the chaps m the center making a 
pouch and pu in the opening the following 
mixture: 

Beat the eggs thoroughly, put in them the 
anchovies, parsley, salt and stir together. 
Ajser putting this in the pouch close the 
opening wih toosbpicks, Meli the butter în 
the frying pan and then fry the meat in it 
umil amber color. Ponr the white wine and 
the peas and allow them to cook together in 
the frying pan for one howe. Serre hot. 


MUSHROOM SALAD 


2 Ibs. mushrooms, 3 tablespoons v 
Va glass white wine, 1 sprig of parsley, 2 mi 
leaves, 2 anchiovies, Ye cup of oil 3 tps 
salt, 

Clean the musbroums thoroughly (without 
washing or boiling them) place them in a 
fring pan with the vinegar, wine, and ali, 
Jong enough 10 let the water from the mur 
fom esaporate,” Place them in the salad 
dish and garnish with the chopped parsley 
tint eave and the creamed enebiotter fo 
mil. Stir them together and serve. 


EGGPLANT CUTLETS 


1 engelant (medium), 2, eges, salt (9 
taste), 2 cups breadcrumbs, 1 cup of oil, Y2 
1b, of ‘butter. 

Tike the shin off the eggplant. Slice it 
crosswise making cach slice Vs in, and dirk 
lite, Allow them to boil wail soft (not ton 
soft) and leave to cool. Beat the ext in + 


dish and them pass the «laces first in the egg 
and then in the breadcrumbs. Melt the bur- 
ter and mix in the oil in a frying pan, Allow 
to boil and then place the slices. 
umil they are amber color. 


Fry them 
Serve boi. 


Thirty Gay Years 
with Angelo Musco 


(Continued from page 10) 


short time to become acquainted with 
each other and then began our circuit of 
the country. At Piacenza, the opening 
of San Giovanni Decollato came off 
most disastrously but Musco, who had 
saved some little money and to whom 
the failure was not important, went to 
Martoglio while the echo of the hisses 
was still sounding. “Old friend,” he said, 
“will you sell it to me? Here are 500 
lire for you.” 

‘And Martoglio was almost on the point 
of giving up for 500 lire his rights in 
the comedy that was to become the most 
successful and most profitable in Musco's 
repertoire. But he thought it over, put 
it off for a few days, and the deal was 
never made, 

From then on for twenty-two years, I 
worked with Angelo Musco. I followed 


step by step his difficult climb, I divided 
with him the days of hunger and the 
days of hope. But this is now ancient 
history. In 1913, at Tunis, the bre: 

ing up of the Maruzzi Company; Musco 
at Noto forms his own first company; 
the triumphant series of performances in 
Sicily and thea the ordita Via Crucs 
and the ups and downs of the peninsula, 
At Naples things go badly but at Flor- 
ence the house is sold out five times; at 
Pistoia actual authentic starvation, snow- 
bound for six days with the theatre hor- 
rifyingly empty; at Broni, Sanguinetto, 
Codogno practically paying expenses; at 
Milan, at Filo, the triumph of Paraninfo 
and Musco becomes in a moment, a cele- 
brated actor. Story of yesterday. 

For twenty-two years we in- 
separable companions in art. T would 
not want my recollection changed, neither 
of the glory nor of the fortunes: when 
he accepted a new vehicle, he had only 
one method of announcing it to me: 

“Rosa, Rosa: there is a marvelous 
part for you.” 

As in the long past days of San Car- 
lino, Angelo Musco still improvised 
every evening; and when he was seek- 
ing the right word to express an idea 
buzzing in his head, he came to me and 
said sotto voce: 

“Rosa, say this wor 

I would pronounce it, trying to reach 
his inimitable comic force; and he would 
pass it right out to the audience. This 
trick, in which flashed all of his talent, 
made of Angelo Musco a happy man. 


"THE ITALIAN KITCHEN" 
is a pre-sold market 
FOR ITALIAN FOODS 
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DANCE. dh: 


BILLY 
TRUEHART 


CAN TEACH YOU IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


BEGINNERS TAP COURS! 


neludes tap definitions and £ complGts Snan 
tap, routines, 


ADVANCED TAP COURSE... .. p 
Designed to follow beginners ecutse. tombi- 
intione of profesional stage steps. 
BALLROOM 
COMPLETE BALLROOM COURSE .. . $1,00 
Tneludes first pinin steps of alts, ‘foxtrot 


Also Intest Tanso, Rhumba and 
many Uther exhibition stepa 


CONDENSED TOE AND BAI 
LET COURSE - 2 ah 
SHORT ACROBATIC 
COURSE... 


Includes reducing and weight 
control exercie, 
ALL FIVE COURSES Sona en cS 


(Bach course complete in one boaklet,) Sent 
propa, or C. O. D. plus portage (in U. 8) 


FREE! zieen, 
atest “Top. Hat 
©. 0. D. orders in U. 


2 51.00 


8. only 
BILLY TRUEHART 
Original Radio Tap Dancer 
33 WEST 70th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We 
tion represent 


re at present appointing subserip- 
s for ATLANTICA in 
and communities of the United 
Since ATLANTICA 
its kind printed 


the English language, we can use 
intatives in every community, no 
Our 
jach 


ter how large or how small. 
representativas earn good money 
Why not 
write to us immediately and find out 


how you can become one of our ropra- 


and bonuses. Write to 
ATLANTICA, Circulation Dept., 33 West 
70th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Earn Money 
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THE THEFT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


He finished knotting his tie. Quickly 
he stepped back from the mirror, for 
looking in it made him want to seize 
himself and box his ears. You stupid 
idiot! You imbecile! How had he 
hoped to accomplish this absurdity? Ah, 
yes, of course—a piece of strategy worthy 
of a great general! To replace the real 
pearl necklace which was now being held 
as security by a jeweler who had given 
Adolph a diamond brooch for his fair 
lady and which would be paid for with 
some money from a mortgage falling due 
the first of September. A magnificent 
device! “Oh, dolt that you are," he 
hissed at himself, “don't you realize that 


Motorwise 
New Yorkers 


Prefer to Purchase 
Motorola Auto Radios 
Sobol Bros. Batteries 

Firestone Tires 


and Seat Covers 
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SOBOL BROS. 
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BUSINESS 
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Mandola 


REALTY CO. 
1808 AVE, U, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Offices: 
120 Hempstead Avenue 
W. Hempstead, L l 


1627 Alton Rd., Miami Beach, Fla. 
ESTABLISHED 1895 


Juliana will discover the change long be 
fore the first of September? How could 
you have deluded yourself into thinking 
this silly trick would succeed? Did you 
really imagine for an instant that Juliana 
would think those false pearls were the 
real ones? In just a few minutes now 
you will have to face the music. Ah, 
here it comes—" 

He heard her calling his name in vi- 
brant tones: “Adolph! Adolph!” He 
came to the entrance of the room. “Yes? 
What do you want?” His wife was 
completely dressed; she was wearing her 
azure blue gown spangled with silver. 
Her cloak was lying over the back of a 
chair. There was an odd look in her 
eyes as though she were about to break 
out in anger. But in reality Juliana felt 
like saying, “The devil with this cursed 
dinner! You are tired and I am in a 
ghastly mood tonight. Let's just the 
two of us have supper here in the room 
alone, Oh, my nerves, my nerves!” But 
when she saw the tense expression on 
his face—the hard mask which Adolph 
had taken on in preparation for the 
great scene he expected any moment, 
she hesitated a few seconds and ended 
by saying, “It is eight o'clock. Shall we 
go down?” 

Adolph looked at her stealthily. The 
brusqueness had suddenly left Juliana's 
tones—her quiet remark contrasted 
strangely with the jarring voice with 
which she had called him; it startled 
his own overwrought nerves and in 
stinctively aroused inexplicable misgiv- 
ings in his heart. 

“What's that?” he stammered, ab- 
sently. "Ah, yes, of course, let's go down. 
TIL be ready directly.” 

Juliana sat there with the pearls in 
her hand. She had hastily snatched 
them out of the casket intending to put 
them around her neck quickly, But from 
constant habit her eyes looked for a mo- 
ment at the string in her hands. She 
felt certain that Adolph had noted her 
glance; she felt herself blushing, To 
hide her confusion she lowered her face 


Forget-me-nots 
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They grew in the soil of remembrance 
for others—in thoughtfulness of one's 
fellowmen—in a love that reached out 
and out in ever widening circles. His 
little daughter symbolised forget-me-nots. 
Tt was her creed. Suddenly, he was 
filled with a peculiar sense of her near 
ness—of angel wings hovering over this 
happy repast, like a benediction—of 
‘Three Wise Men pointing him to the 
Presence, And a great light flooded 
his soul. 
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while she snapped the clasp around the 
back of her neck. 

Meanwhile Adolph slipped into his 

vest and dinner jacket. They walked 
down the corridor together and stopped 
before the elevator door. “Can it be he 
did not notice?” Juliana asked herself. 
“Ah, no; impossible, Absolutely 
possible; he, whose eyes sce everything! 
Rather he did not wish to see. But 
why?" A very subtle light seemed to 
filter through her mind, a vague sensa- 
tion of suspicion. Why had her hus- 
band not written to her even once while 
he was away? Had he really been in 
Milan as she had believed? Was it 
business—or a woman? His manner 
indicated clearly that he knew all the 
time about the disappearance of the neck- 
lace but did not want to discuss it with 
her. How significant, too, his hard 
face, his sudden hostile ‘attitude when he 
answered her call and came into the 
room, 
The elevator slipped down past them 
crowded with people. They would have 
to wait for it to come up again, Mean- 
while Adolph was trying to figure out 
Juliana's actions. “This is something T 
certainly didn't expect. The storm 
passed over, Could it be she didn't no- 
tice it? Bosh! Of course she knew it 
only too well, Couldn't have been other- 
wise. She pretended not to suspect any- 
thing—but why? I could see her man- 
ner was peculiar this evening. A cer- 
tain strained impatience, those uneasy 
gestures. She knew very well that the 
pearls were false but she preferred to 
keep her mouth shut. She was afraid of 
something, But what? Let me think— 
what could be behind all this?” He re- 
membered now that the evening before 
he left he was quite irritated at dinner 
because of the persistence with which a 
young man seated at a nearby table had 
stared at Juliana, 

They entered the clavator Suddenly 
they looked squarely at each other and 
at once lowered their eyes. Then again 
their eyes met. Juliana's cheeks burned 
like live coals; Adolph was livid, In 
both of them the feverish ferment of 
questions had instantly crystallized into 
answers only too clear. In an instinc- 
tive flash each had guessed the secret of 
the other . . . ‘The plunging elevator 
stopped at the ground floor—the sliding 
door opened on a crowded hall. 

Lights. Music. The noise and flow 
of gay conversation. ‘The exchange of 
introductions and greetings. As Juliana 
and Adolph passed a mirror they turned 
and saw their faces were ghastly pale. 

“Good Lord! You look as though you 
had seen a ghost!” 

“You too. You should see yourself.” 

And though it was sacking, each 
forced a smile. But the smiles were dry 
and sad. 
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Art and Fury 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ner. . . and his eyes blazed not with love 
but with hate. 

Notwithstanding, it is generally con: 
ceived that artists are guided by love 
and that love suggests line, words, rhythm 
and color. ‘This may be so but it’s all 
a matter of understanding 

Carducci after reviling "The Used 
Poetry,” in which all fail to conceive the 
slightest sign of struggle, bursts forth 
with words raging with the ardor of con- 
quest: 


To me the chosen stanza, bouncing 
with applause and the rhythmic foot in 

bearts; 
with wing in flight, L grasp, she tums 
and opposes. 


Love, yes, but not the blindfolded lit- 
tle love that hurls its small darts for him, 
as abbot Vittorelli saw in his arcadian 
dreams, nor the tender contented love 
of Taddeo and Veneranda, nor that 
found in many people in the form of 
sigh and languor. 

‘Love manifests itself in many ways 
Daily, people inflict pains, become vi- 
triolic or commit murder. And it is 
love that causes these violent acts. 

The love of artists is similar. It is 
always aflame and ready for combat, Tt 
fights for possession and is ready to shed 
blood and wear its teeth and fingernails 
in any furious struggle. 

There aren't any exceptions. For, if 
you read the letter of the meek De 
Amicis, to the editor, you can see under 
what agonies “Cuore” was written, You 
will also know how the author raged 
and imprecated against his own impo- 
tence when his imaginative source ex- 
hausted. Peruse through the "Unpub- 
lished Thoughts” of Remy de Gourmont 
and you will see him pleased in giving 
a subtle analysis to his own characters 
and remarks, “To consider this work hon- 
orable and sacred, while it's only a sad 
necessity, it's an imbecility!” Jerome's 
art deals with fine mockery and the 
author, by nature a joker, still makes us 
understand a few things when he writes, 
“T like the work to the point of fascina: 
tion. I could sit contemplating it for 
hours. I'll always like to hold it close 
to me and the thought of separation al- 
most breaks my heart.” 

In short, let's not deceive ourselves 
Any person who has the natural vocation 
to express himself in art finds with ex- 
perience that, expression means etymolo- 
ically, to squeeze. It is, therefore, nec- 
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essary to wring the utmost from his soul 
and his intelligence, to suffer a non- 
demptious servility and work until his 
creative imagination does not wither, 
until the mind retains the ability to sur- 
mount all obstacles. 

The barriers in Art, confronting man, 
must not be easily overcome, They must 
cause his desires, aspirations and will to 
become into rage before he can really 
succeed. And the story of the meek 
Apelle will prove this. Apelle tried to 
obtain the effect of foam emanating from 
the horse's mouth, Exhausted from his 
trials and errors, he flung at the horse 
a sponge saturated with color which 
placed foam to his mouth, This is the 
exact significance. 


OBITUARIES 


JOHN IRACI 

John Traci, for long an important figure 
inthe radio field as President of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Corporation, died of 
heart disease at his home in Brooklyn, He 
was fifty-two years old 

Born in Riposto, Italy, Mr. Irci came to 
the United States about thirty years ago and 
entered the importing and exporting business 
În 1929 he purchased radio sation, WGE. 
He changed the name of this station to 
WOV and was its president and general 
manager at the time of his death. He was 
also manager of station WBIL and president 
and owner of station WPEN in Philadelphia, 
All three stations specialized in broadcasting 
Italian programs, 

Last summer Mr. Traci made his First re- 
tum to Italy when he made an extensive tour 
of the European broadcasting stations, 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Giustina 
Iraci; his son, Sebastian Iraci, and two daugh- 
ters, Rosaria and Mariannioa Iraci 


EMILIO COLOMBO 

Emilio Colombo, the noted Italian violinist, 
who was once the court musician to Caa 
Nicholas IK of Russia, died in London late 
last month, He was sixty-three years old. 

Mr. Colombo was born in Magenta, Italy, 
where he received his first musical instruc- 
tion from his father, at that time conductor 
of an orchestra, At the age of seven he 
toured wih his father's orchestra, playing first 
violin, Because of his height he had to be 
propped up on bundles of musical scores to 
be scen above his fellow performers. While 
still a boy he toured Russia where he attracted 
the attention of that great musical artist, 
Tchaikovsky, who advised that he be given 
instruction under Cesar Thomson in Brussels 
There Colombo won first prize for his excellent 
violin playing and was awarded the gold 
medal of the Royal Conservatory at Liege. 
After he returned to Russia he was appointed 
solo violinist to the Czar. The Russian Revo- 
lution forced Colombo to escape across Siberia 
to Japan, playing to pay for his travel. 1 
Tokio he played for the Emperor and 
court. Since 1921 he has made his home in 
London, playing in concerts and conducting 
his own orchestra. When the late King 
George V and Queen Mary were in Rome in 
1925, Colombo was invited by the Italian 
Court to play before them, 
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PLANNED LEISURE 
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cultural education of the peasant by 
means of evening courses in instruction, 
theatrical performances, the cinema, ra- 
dio, 

In instituting the Rural Dopolavoro, 
the O.N.D, has extended to agricultural 
centres through various forms of as- 
sistance, the benefits derived from the 
Dopolavoro organisation, taking into ac- 
count the particular ways of living and 
habits in the various regions in Italy and 
adapting the assistance to the local needs 
and desires of the population 

The O.N.D. has, also, associated itself 
with an intense propaganda for the im- 
provement of the rural economy of 
mountain dwellers, making known the 
laws in favour of mountain regions and 
assisting the rural population in putting 
into practice the dispositions established 
by the Government. Reforestation. 
properly-so-called, has also received at- 
tention; the “festival of the trees", has 
been revived and opportunities are taken, 
through excursions, to co-operate with 
the organs of the State in this important 
function of forestry propaganda, 

‘The series of provisions for the bene- 
fit of the peasants have frequently awak: 
ened the interest of foreign Governments 
and the O.N.D. has been invited to col- 
laborate in the improvement of rural life 
with a view to preventing the depopula- 
tion of the country side. 

The success of the dramatic perfor- 
mances in the 1227 theatres it had bui 
convinced the O.N.D. that the problem 
to be solved for a theatrical development 
for the benefit of the people was that of 
determining and overcoming the obstacles 
which at present separate the theatre and 
the public. Afer examination of the facts 
it was found that the problem had an es- 
sentially practical nature, namely the cost 
of entrance fees to theatres, and the solu- 
tion could only be found in establishing a 
theatre with popular prices, in fact, a 
theatre for the masses. This is now the 
subject of animated discussion. The con- 
struction of a large permanent theatre 
would meet the requirements of only a 
single city and not those of the Nation, 
therefore, with the aid of expert opinion, 
a travelling theatre was studied, provided 
with all modern equipment and able to 
bring the professional theatre in direct 
contact with the people. 

This idea was expressed in the “Cars 
of Thespis” which first appeared in 1929, 
before the problem of a theatre for the 
masses had been included in the agenda 
for discussion on the theatre crisis. The 
reception given and the six years of con- 
stant success of this happy initiative con- 
firmed the O.N.D. in the opinion that 
the prosperity of the theatre was not de- 


pendent on the interest of the few, but 
on that of the many, that the principal 
function of the theatre was not among 
the intellectual classes but among the 
people, and that the problem to be solved 
was, and is, the construction of large 
popular theatres, 

In this idea, however, there was no 
desire to perpetuate the mistaken system 
of particular and special theatres such as 
the district theatres established at the end 
of the last century and now supplanted by 
the “Cars of Thespis” which, with the 
objective in view, have neglected nothing 
in respect of suitable equipment, scenery 
and artistic presentation. In fact, the 
“Cars of Thespis”, though travelling 
theatres, are more adequately equipped 
than are many other permanent theatres, 
being provided with a revolving stage, 
the "Furtuny” cupola and a whole series 
of special projection apparatus which 
render the scenic effects increasingly 
realistic. The advent of these Cars con- 
stitutes an event in the lives of the people 
wherever they go, are the object of 
general admiration and study on the part 
of foreigners who have appreciated their 
value and have illustrated the organisa- 
tion abroad down to the smallest details. 

Tt is solely to attention to detail that 
the "Cars of Thespis” owe their popular- 
ity with the crowd and the constant and 
general success that has attended the six 
years of their existence. 

The first theatrical “Car of Thespis” 
appeared in 1929 and was inaugurated in 
Rome. 

Following the "Cars of Thespis”, the 
O.N.D. organised classic performances in 
the open air which attracted a large 
public. 

Open air performances are taking an 
increasingly large part in the activity of 
the Dopolavoro owing to the fact that 
they truly represent a theatre for the mas- 
ses in as much as they attract an enorm- 
ous number of spectators, 

Open air performances are not con- 
fined, however, to dramas and tragedies, 
music is also included in the programme. 
Special mentioned should be made of the 
“Resurrection of Christ”, by Per 
cently given in the Piazza of St. Mark in 
Venice before an audience of more than 
20,000 persons. 

To the vast field embraced within the 
scope of the activity of the O.N.D., must 
be added the organisation of string or- 
chestras which give weekly performances 
of classical music either for their own or 
other societies. 

From songs and popular music we p: 
to polyphonic singing which is one ol 
the most interesting forms of collective 
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considered as the most direct method of 
reaching the people. They spread music- 
al culture chiefly among their own mem- 
bers who, through oral training, are able 
to learn with ease a part of a determined 
composition and pass it on the public. 

These Choral Schools are important, 
not only from the point of view of 
musical culture, but also from the social 
and moral aspects as choral singing, as 
well as being essentially hygienic, awakens 
a sense of order, discipline, self-subor- 
dination, responsibility and ‘self-respect. 
the members of a Choral School being 
obliged to learn to keep together, sing in 
time, obey the director and be conscious 
of their own particular part as one of a 
collective whole. 
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South ERN’ Ro UTE 


N ames rominent in the social and business world . . . in the circles of diplomacy ~ in the 
Almanach de Gotha . . . names that are news, These help to make an Italian Line sailing an event 
of brilliant importance! 

Travelers of consequence are turning in numbers to the Southern Route . . . to sail on the “REX,” 
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the noted Cosulich liners "SATURNIA" and “VULCANIA," with their celebrated deck-verandah 
suites and other luxuries. 
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